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To those accustomed to the survey of 
human life, nothing is more surprising 
than the great effects resulting from 
little causes. Every day affords inei- 
dents rising into a magnitude, which 
could never have been ithagined or fore- 
seen, when the operative principle of 
those events was first discerned ; and 
* every day discovers the influence of ap- 
parent trifles in rendering nugatory the 
most sagacious plans, devised by con- 
summate ability, and ripe for execution, 
or on the point of the wished-for termi- 
nation. Human wisdom is baffled by un- 
likely, unthonght of impediments; and 
cross purposes triumph over the most 
finished systems, and the most strongly 
established maxims, Sometimes we see 
intentions the most benevolent suspend- 
ed by a remark, not to be anticipated ; 
and sometimes proceedings the most in- 
jurious, counteracted by “ trifles light 
as air.”’ This is true of the course and 
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conduct of individuals ; it is true of so« 
cieties and communities, civilly and po- 
litically considered; and it is true of 
Ecclesiastical concerns, of that distinc- 
tion among mankind which is especially 
denominated the Church, 

The state of the Christian Church 
at this moment, offers a  surpriz- 
ing spectacle for consideration; and, 
did circumstances permit an exten- 
Sive examination of it, it would af- 
ford many points extremely interesting 
from their novelty, as well as their 
robable influence on future events, 

he political disturbances in which 
mankind has been involved, under which 
no small part of the world yet continues 
to suffer, are by no means to be disre- 
garded as they affect the Church, What 
the issue of these afflictions may be, not 
a prophet, or a seer, can foretel; but, 
allowing our judgment to be determined, 
by rational principles, their close will 
leave the world in a condition very dif- 
ferent from that in which their com- 
mencement found it, and open to the 
reception of impressions exceedingly 
distinct from what could have been pre- 
viously imagined. 

But, among all the remarkables of 
these remarkable days, nothing is more 
conspicuous, and nothing more wonder- 
ful than the spread of KNOWLEDGE 
among the nations. And this, it de- 
serves remark, will be permanent. War 
associates with destruction ; it consumes, 
but it does not produce; it sweeps away 
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from off the face of the earth, but it adds 
nothing to what was either ornamental 
_or beneficial ; it dilapidates, but it never 
restores: whereas Knowledge not only 
preserves whatever of excellent it finds 
existing, but it adds, it embellishes, it 
gratifies, and, by extending the bene- 
ficeuce of its power, it does all that is 
possible to ensure the oblivion of cala- 
mity and devastation. 


To promote the extension of Know- 
ledge could not be the natural anticipation 
of War ; nor could any such effect enter 
into the calculation of those who, for 
the punishment of mankind, were the 
agents in inflicting the late dreadful ca- 
lamities which convulsed the nations of 
Europe. Nevertheless, War has been 
the occasion of giving an impulse to the 
desire of Knowledge ; and it has induced 
a thousand wishes, where formerly no 
such emotion of the soul was experi- 
enced, or even surmized, Ignorance has 
been felt, and acknowledged to be pain- 
ful ; and this is the first preliminary to 
Knowledge. For this the world is be- 
holden to war. 


The magnitude of political events 
rendered their concealment impossible ; 
they aflected to be founded on general 
and undeniable principles of public wel- 
fare, on principles which equally con- 
cerned the palace and the cottage, the 
most refined and the most rude: hence 
they penetrated by report, in the first 
place, and by further acquaintance af- 
terwards, into the most secluded parts— 
into every rustic hut. The desire for 
information thus excited, prompted to 
actions not devoid of novelty : those who 
could read became persons of import- 
ance, and collected around them groupes 
of hesrers, who contributed to reward a 
talent of which they discovered the ad- 
vantag+, together with their own defi- 
ciency by the want of it. This led to 
exertions to acquire a qualification so 
ustinl; and it is met too much to say, 
that at this moment, there are, through- 
out burp, and its connections, greater 
numbess of the lower classes who can 
read, thau any age of the world has wit- 
nessed, The younger members cf the 
population especially have been instruct. 
ed in a greater proportion than usual ; 
aud the advantage is likely to descend 
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with undiminished, perhaps with in- 
creasing energy, to succeeding geuera~ 
tions, 

Wars have ceased, with their thou- 
sands of interesting rumours and reports, 
The curiosity of the human mind is no 
longer directed to enquiries after battles 
and sieges. The shrill fife and the spi- 
rit stirring drum are heard no more, 
But the mind, once rouzed, does not 
cease its activity; it looks around for 
some other object toward which to di- 
rect its enquiry, and on which to rest 
its expectation ; for expectation is no 
small ingredient in human happiness. 
Fortunately such an object was ready 
to occupy at once the vacant place ; and 
that religious feeling which it had been 
the policy of jacobiuism to destroy, by 
a re-action, not difficult to explain, tri- 
umphed over the fallen themes of phi- 
losophy, and extended its influence 
throughout countries, which but for this 
opposition might have continued listless, 
lethargic, and uninformed, 

The fatal effects of ignorance, as 
shewn ia the destruction of every thing 
pretending to goodness, in France, af- 
forded a lesson, not equivocal, to the 
Potentates of Christendom, They saw 
that the relaxation of morals was, of all 
pests, the most pestilent; and that 
philosophy, so called, brought with it 
no substitute for those beneficial attach- 
ments of which it deprived mankind, 
They saw that a dissolute people was 
dangerous to an extreme—violent, de- 
structive, and uncontroulable, beyond 
comparison ; that, where no acquaint- 
ance with better principles existed, there 
was nothing to check the rage of depra- 
vity; there was no counterbalance to 
moderate the energies of physical force, 
when once excited; no happy monitor, 
whose voice might be heard amidst the 
din of revolution, and the horrors of po- 
pular insurrection and bloodshed. Such 
were the fatal consequences of ignor- 
ance ; aud they were equally obvious to 
sovereigns, as to the world, at large. 

It is not the least singular part of the 
geveral spectacle exbibited in the pre- 
sent state of the Church, that we see 
Kings and Sovereigus co-operating in 
the attempt to spread Religious know- 
ledge among their people. Far from 
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fearing that the acquaintance of their 
people with their duty to God, shoald 
render them remiss in ther duty to 
theuselves, the rulers of states have, in 
many iistauces, takea a pleasure in 
promoting a work so excellent as that 
which has for its objeet the lstruction 
of man in the will of his Maker: an in- 
struction, so mach the more valuable, as 
it contributes essentially to his well- 
being, both here and hereafter. Toge- 
ther with the potentates of the carth, it 
i8 pleasing to behold the higher rauks of 
the clergy associated in the same pious 
undertaking; and, it wust be acknow- 
ledged, that a line of strong distinction 
is now drawn: that the character of 
supporter, or opposer, of the distribution 
of the Holy Scriptures, diseruninutes 
between those who willingly submit to 
the light, beeause they hope they walk 
in the light, and those who fear that 
the light would prove their injury, and 
who, therefore, shelter their deeds in 
darkness. 

This distinction applies with great 
force to the long rival churches of the 
East and West, the Greek Church and 
the Latin Church. Whatever were the 
advantages of the Gre. k Church, chiefly 
because it possessed the Oracles of Truth 
in its native language, it must be ackuow- 
ledged, that most of them were much im- 
paired, and some of them were annulled 
in the course of ages, The vicissitudes 
of time aud vecurrence had violated the 
stability of the faith, and many ob- 
servances not founded on the Divine 
Word, had crept in, and had been but too 
favourably received, The Latin Church 
was involved in equal guilt; and, not- 


‘ withstanding the labours of distingu sh- 


ed men, to render the Scriptures popular 
in ‘the Latin tongue, the members of 
this Church forgot that such directories 
existed; they were ignorant, and they 
cherished their ignorance, that these 
were the the only geuuine 
sources of instruction; and that, what- 
ever else was relinquished, these were 
entitled to their study, these demanded 
their obedievee, and without these the 
whole of their office was a bubble. 
Tnsensibie to this duty of his station, 
insensible to the comparison that could 
not fail to be made to his disadvantage, 


we have seen the head of the Latin 
Church exdeavour repeatedly to‘oppose 
the circulation of those sacred tracts 
which he should have rejoiced to see 
becoming objects of attention to the 
world at large, Can the genuine prin- 
ciples of the Gospel be too widely dif- 
tused ?—the “© Head of the Church” 
should have thought uot. Can the does 
trines of the Cross become too popular, 
too familiar, among mankind ?—the 
** Viear of the Son of God, on earth, 
should have been the last of all mortals 
to admit the supposition, Cau the mo- 
ral precepts of the Sacred Volume be 
too generally the rule of life ?—* His 
Holiness’? should not by the most re- 
mote suggestion, or the most lodirect ins 
terference, have given cause of any sus~ 
picion on the subject, attaching to him, 
But this opposition of the Papacy be- 
comes the more notorious,—more crimi- 
nal it cannot be, by comparison, or rather 
contrast, with the conduct of the Greek 
Church, on the same question. Here 
we see a readiness of heart and ‘hand 
to promote the pious undertaking to cirs 
culate the Seriptures ; There we see a 
publie reproot and reprebation of who- 
ever countenances such impious piety ! 
Here we see public injunctions, aus 
thoritative reseripts inteused to terrify 
the timid, to defeat the most laudable 
intentions, to deter by Papal denunci- 
ations those whom Benevolence might 
otherwise prompt to this ex 
ertion; while there, we witiess the 
dignity of Office added to the weight 
of influence and rank in the Church, to 
enlarge the kindness, the salutary kind- 
ness to the souls of men. In vain 
were the Celestial Oracles cousmunicate 
ed if those who should explain and en- 
force them keep them concealed, In 
vain, will the Holy See affeet to lead 
the Christian World, unless it can shew 
a competent authority, devived trom the 
only source of authority, and satisfy 
those from whom it claims obedience, 
on the validity and the teior oi those 
credentials which alone can support 
is pretences, ‘To 1efuse this justice, 


jis, sarely, the height of injustice: to 


deny this right, is, to deprive its adhee 
rents of the means of vindicating its 
conduct ;—is to insist on a blindfolded 
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confidence that would be scouted in all 
transactions between man and man, 
though they were but the ordinary 
dealings of the day, or an agency for 
the most limited transfer of property. 
But, it is proper to call the attention 
of the public to certain particulars 
connected with the establishment of 
the Catholic Archbishop of Mohilow, 
which cannot be universally known.— 

For this official head of the adherents 

of Rome, is not an officer of long stand- 

ing; he can claim noright of preserip- 
tion; no origin froma period of time 
extending beyond the memory of man. 

His dignity is a modern creation ; his pow- 

er was granted on certain terms by the 

Head of the Empire; and he is bound 

by his oath of office to maintain those 

terms. If then, the Pope compels him to 
violate them, he breaks the contract of 
which they are the recorded testimonies : 
he manifests his disposition to dispense 
with engagements stipulated as condi- 
tions of investment by a public Eccle- 
siastical Officer. We refer to our last 
Number for the reprimand and admoni- 
tion given by the Pope to the Chief of 
the Catholic Church in Russia; and we 
now set before our Readers, the terms 
on which that dignity was constituted, 
with the limitations to which it was 

(and .is) subjected, and the terms on 

which it was (and continues to be) 

held. —The dilemma in which the 

Pope has placed the Archbishop is 

equally obvious and offensive. If he 

adheres to his Ecclesiastical Superior, 
he thwarts the intentions of his sove- 
reign, and opposes the benevolent will 
and wishes of the Emperor : if he obeys 
the commands of the Emperor, he in- 
curs the censures of his Holiness. <A 
clearer insténce of the inconvenicnces 

attached to professional obedience to a 

power extra the state, there cannot be: 

itis a struggle between loyalty and duty, 
between civil submission and religious 
obligation. 

UKASE OF THE EMPRESS OF RUSSIA, CATHE- 
RINE II. CONCERNING THE ROMAN CaA- 
THOLICS OF HER EMPIRE, TRANSMITTED 
TO THE SENATE, JANUARY 17TH, 1782. 
Our ancestors aud ourself having granted 

the free exercise of different religions in 

our empire, and, among others, that of the 


church of Rome, and as a great number of 
persons who profess the tenets of the same, 
are to be found in various parts of Russia, 
even the most remote, we thought it neces- 
sary, in 1773, to appoint for those persons 
a bishop, from among our subjects, and chose 
for that dignity the bishop Stanislaus T'sche~ 
Tschersovisch, who in consequence of the 
unequivocal proofs given us, for a length of 
time, of his devotion to our person, his 
zeal for his church, his wisdom in guiding 
the flock entrusted to bim, and his dili- 
geuce for the public good, had rendered 
himself worthy of our benevolence. Re- 
suming now our cares for our faithful sub- 
jects of the Roman Catholic communion, 
after having concerted the necessary mea- 
sures for the better direction of the affairs 
of their church, we have judged it expe- 
dient to adopt the following regulations :— 


T We now erect the city of Mohilow, the 
capital of the government of the same name, 
into an Archbishoprich of the Roman Catho- 
lic religion, including within the jurisdic- 
tion of its Archbishoprick all the churches 
and convents of the same religion which are 
inthe governments of Mohilow and of Po- 
lotski, as well as those of our two capitals, 
and ip all other parts of the Russian Em- 
pire. 

Il. We graciously name the Bishop Sta- 
nislaus Tsches Fulani to the Archi- 
episcopal see of the Roman catholic church 
of Mohilow. 


Ill. To aid the same in his functions, we 
appoint a coadjutor, and elevate to that 
dignity the Abbot John Benislaschi, canon 
of the Archiepiscopal church of Mohilow, 
and superior of Danuberg; and we have 
given orders that the necessary measures 
shall be taken for his elevation to the Episeo- 
pacy. 

1V. Twelve hundred rubles a-year shall be 
assigned to the coadjutor of the Archiepisco- 
pal church of Mohalow. 


V. The Archbishop of the Roman catholic 
church of Mohilow shall not receive any or- 
der from any person whatever, besides us and 
our senate. 

VI. The Archbishop shall appoint a con- 
sistory of canons, natives of our dominions, 
or naturalized in them, to examine and 
judge under his direction, all ecclesiastical 
as well as secular affairs appertaining to 
his jurisdiction ; -but in the case of a jadg- 
ment affecting a secular person, he shall 
be ebliged to call a deputy from the state 
tribunal to co-operate with the other mem- 
bers of the consistory in passing the judg- 
ment which may be requisite; and such 
individuals who may not be content with 
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the sentence of the consistory and of the 
archbishop, shall be at liberty to appea! to 
the senate. 

VU. The tribunal of Livonia, Pstonia, 
and Finland, is fo: bidden to interfere, in any 
way, in the affairs concerning the Roman 
catholic churches. 

VU. The appointment of superiors and 
heads of convents, of curates for the parishes, 
and all other promotions to the ecclesias- 
tical degrees of the Roman catholic reli- 
gion, shall be dependent, iu all the extent 
of the Russian empire, on the will of the 
Archbishop whom we have appointed; 
and we order him to examine either per- 
sonally, or by means of his coadjutor, all 
the aforesaid superiors and curates, to let 
those remain who were born our subjects, 
or are become such, to appoint others that 
are so, and to dismiss and send away those 
who may have come from foreign coun- 
tries, and not to suffer any of them to come 
in for the future, forbidding them to re- 
turn, under the penalty of being juridically 
prosecuted for having disobeyed the decrees 
of the supreme government: 


XI. We command that all the religions 
Orders of the Romish religion shall be de- 
pendent on the Archbishop of Mohilow lely, 
on his coadjutor, and on his consistory, with- 
out daring to submit to any other ecclesiasti- 
cal power out of our empire, to seud to such 
power any portion of their incgmes, or to 
have any connection with it, under the pe- 
nalty of being juridically prosecuted for 
disobeying the laws of the supreme govern- 
ment, 

XII. We order the Archbishop of the 
Romish church of Mohilow, to send usa 
detailed account of all its convents, specify- 
ing those which be truly thinks useful to 
religion and the country, whether on ac 
count of their knowledge, the education of 
youth, or their care in assisting the poor 
and needy; of the measures he may take 
for maintaining them, and likewise of those 
who live in sloth, and ouly for themselves, 
doing nothing for the public good, and be- 
coming a burden to society; in order that 
we may adopt the best measures possible 
on the subject for promoting the glory of 
God, and the good of society. 


XIII. We confirm our preceding decrees, 
which PRONIBIT THE RECEPTION OF ANY 
BULL FROM THE PoPr, OR ANY OTHER 
WRITINGS SENT IN HIS NAME; ordering that 
the same shall be sent to vur senate, who, af- 
ter having examined their contents, and par- 
ticularly any thing that may be found con- 
trary to the laws of the Russian empire, or 
to the rights of the ecclesiastical power which 
we have received from God, shall be obliged 


to communicate to us its opinion, and to wait 
our permission or prohibition in rendering 
pubhe such bulls or writings. 

The present decree shall be published 
wherever it may concern, and be delivered 
to all the Catholic churches, that every one 
of them may come to a knowledge of what 
is hereby published. 

(The original, subscribed by the director 
of the senate, was printed poe published by 
order of the senate, at Petersburgh, 1782.) 


From this Ukase it is clear, that the 
Head of the State created the Archie- 
piscopacy: it is clear also, that the 
Archbishop, by the very institutes of his 
dignity, was prohibited from receiving 
any order from any Ecclesiastical power 
out of the, Russian Empire; and it is 
no less clear, that the reception of any 
Bull or rescript from the Pope, not 
sanctioned by the Russian Senate, is a 
breach of the terms on which he was ap- 
pointed. This contravention may ac- 
count for the ambiguity attending the 
publication of this and other Romish 
rescripts. They are not, they cannot 
be, published officially, in dne form and 
order; they are too much opposed to 
the State, and to the original stipula- 
tions of office; they may, nevertheless, 
obtain circulation, and produce consider- 
able effect, as their authority, so far as 
Rome can confer aathority, their ge- 
nuineness, and their conformity to the 
general sentiments of the Holy See, are 
indisputable, That the Pope was but 
too well aware of the Ukase we have 
quoted, we must believe; and, that he 
dared to contravene its contents, must 
also be believed by all who have not 
abandoned to him the keeping of their 
senses as well as of their faith. 


From a conduct so unworthy a Spiri- 
tual sovereign, we turn with pleasure to 
the strongest possible contrast, in the 
most public testimony of participation in 
the duty of circulating the Scriptures, 
which it was in the power of the prin- 
cipals of the Greek Church to express : 
but our satisfaction does aot end here; 
for we find ** the Roman Catholic Me- 
tropolitan”” supporting ‘* on the left’ 
the Noble President of this most honour- 
able institution, It appears, then, that 
this prelate, at least, is ashamed of his 
Spiritual head; and awaits with com- 
posure the effect of Bulls, whenever 
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issued, and in whatever form expressed. 
He has made ap his mind to disappoint 
the ex; ectations of the Pope; to add to 
the and griefs of the Holy 
Father: and to set an example, whieh 
followed. as it well deserves to be, will 
remove from the Catholie world the 
stigma which at ouce distinguishes and 
dishonours tt. 

We read with delight the long list of 
natives of different nations who attended 
this assembly; and the still longer list of 
peoples to which the efforts of the be- 
nevolent have already communicated 
light and knowledge; and those for 
whom the same favour is in progress, 
We call the attention of the reader to 
the vast extent of the Russian Empire, 
throughout the whole o which, no doubt, 
this influence will spread, Nations, 
whose very names are unknown, or 
unpronounceable by us, will enjoy this 
advantage,—will, at their leisure, learn, 
read, mark, and inwardly digest, the 
principl+s and the precepts which are 
able to make them wise to Salvation. 

The antient Poet boasted of visiting 
by his writings the most remote regions 
of the known world — 


litora Bosphori 
Syrtesque Geetulas, canorus 
Ales, Hyperboreusque campos. 
Me Colchus, et qui dissimulat metum 
Marce cobhortis, Dacus, et ultimi 
Nose: nt Geloni. me peritus 
Discet Iber, Rhodanique potor. 


But, what are the shores of the Bos- 
phorus, the Getulian syrtes, the Hyper- 
borean plaias, the Colehian, the Dacian, 
to the extent of Siberia; to the extreme 
of Kamtschatka? what is the Rhone to 
the Wolga, the Oby, or the Lena? To 
these plains, these mountains, and rivers, 
the power Russia will extend the 
Gospel; aad the barbarians which tra- 
verse its vast wilds, will confess subjec- 
tion tothe benign precepts of the Saviour 
of mer. The propect is too animating to 
be disturbed by minor considerations ; 
when ized will honourably precede 
the fulfilme.ct of the premise, that the 
earth shail be cull of the knowledge of 
the Lord, as the waters cover the sea; 
that all the kingdoms of the earth shall 
become the kingdoms of our God and 
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of his Christ. That tnis most cheering 
predicti will be in fall progress to- 
wards an «ffeetual and happy state of 
completion, the reader will more than 
hope, 2 ter having perused the following 
document. 


FOURTH ANNIVERS (RY OF THE 
RUSSIAN BIBLE sOCLETY. 

From the Rev. Ebinezer Henderson to 
the Commitice of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. 

Bible Soriety’s House, 
St. Petersburgh, June 8, 1817. 

“ Yesterday was celebrated the Fourth 
Anniversary of the Russi n Bible society. 
Notwithstanding the uutavourabie state of 
the weather, and the inconvemrent stuation 
of the Paurian Palace, (in one of the mag- 
nificent Halls of which the Meeting was 
held, it was computed to have been uearly 
three times more numeronsly attended than 
it was last vear. The (iail aud adjoining 
room were quite crowded, and presented 
to the view of the Christian Philanthropist 
a scene of the most tnteresting and ani- 
mating nature. Many of the most distin- 
guished personages, both in Church and 
State, honoured the meeting with their 
presence, Lwas peculiarly struck with 
the sight of a groupe of graduated Monks 
and professorsfrom the Newsky monastery, 
aud of anumber of military officers, high 
in rank, who appeared in another direction, 
Representatives of most of the uations for 
whom we are preparing editions of the 
sacred Scriptures; such a, Russiaus, Ar- 
menians, Georgians, Greeks, Moldavians, 
Finns. Poles, Livoniaus, Ger- 
mans, and French, were assembled to take 
part in the ceremony, aud listen to the ine 
teresting details of the publication of the 
word of God in their respective languages. 
Among others, | observed two learned 
Russians, who have speut fifteen years at 
the Academy in Pekin, and are masters of 
the Chineseand Maushur languages. The 
scene waturally led my mind to that beau- 
tiful passage in the Prophet Isaiah: ‘* Lift 
up thine eyes round about, and behold: all 
these gather themselves together, and come 
to thee. Behold, these come from far; and, 
lo, these from the north and the west; and 
these from the land of Sinim!" May we 
not confidently cherish the hope, that, by 
the blessing of God on the progressive ef- 
forts of Bible and Missionary Societies, 
Zion will, ere long, see this prophecy fully 
accomplished? Already have we beheld 
a little one become a thousand, and a 
small one a strong nation: yea, and we 
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may add: ¢ The Lord hath hastened it in 
his time ’ 

At half-past eleven o'clock, our noble 
President took the chair, supported, on the 
right, by the Archbishops, Michael and 
Seraphim, and the Minister of the Interior, 
and, on the left, by the Roman Catholic 
Metropolitan Sestrensevich Bogush. The 
Prince opened the business of the day in 
a truly excellent and appropriate Speech 
of considerable leneth; after which, his 
Excellency Mr. Papoff, came forward, and 
read the Report, which was listened to with 
the most profound silence, by the numerous 
Assembly. I know that you have perused 
the former Reports of the Russian Bible 
Society with the deepest interest; and, | 
have had an opportunity of remarking, 
with what eagerness they have been read 
in different countries of Europe; but I 
will ventore to predict, that, when this 
docament is published, all will allow that 
it far surpasses any of the preceding, in the 
richness of its matter, the magnitude and 
importance of the subjects it developes, 
and the genuine spirit of Christianity, 
which it breathes throughoat. It con- 
clades with a solemn prayer, which made 
a powerful impression on the auditory, ani! 
called forth overflowing ejaculations, to 
the Author of every good and perfect gift, 
for the continuance of his blessing on the 
institution. It is absolutely impossible for 
me to describe to you the sensation which 
pervaded the whole assembly, on the con- 
clusion of this most interesting record.— 
Their attention, which had been trresisti- 
bly arrested, for upwards of an hour, was 
now relieved, and gave way to expressions 
of the most laudable enthusiasm in the 
best of causes. Each turned to his neigh- 
bour with smiles of joy and marks of ad- 
miration; and, from one end of the Hall 
to the other, but one sentiment seem- 
ed to be uttered: “ What hath God 
wrought!’ 

You recollect the very important reso- 
Jution passed at the second meeting of the 
Committee of the Russian Bible Society, 
purporting, that they should not consider 
themselves to have attained the object of 
their institution, till they had provided 
with a Bible, every family, and, if possi- 
ble, every individual, in the Russian em- 
pire. With what ardour they are pushing 
forward to the attainment of this cbject, 
and accelerating the complete redemption 
of their pleige, will be seen, when it is 
Stated, that, from the establishment of the 
society to the present time, its Committee 
have either published, or are engaged in 
publishing, no fewer than forty-three Edi- 
tions of the sacred Scriptures, in seventeen 
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different languages, forming a grand total 
of 196.000 copies. In the course of 
1816, the committee have completed, 
Slavonian Bibles 
Ditto New Testaments ...... 10,000 
Finnish 5,000 
French Bibles 5,000 
AND 
Samogitian New Testaments--5,000 
And at present, the printing of the fol- 
lowing Editions, is either continued, or 
has been begun, in 1817:— 


Slavonian Bibles «+ 20.000 
Ditto New Testaments: 5,000 
Armenian Bibles-+++ 5,000 
Ditto New 3,000 
Greek Bibles 3,000 
Ditto New 5,000 
Georgian New Testaments 2,000 
Moldavian Bibles 5,000 
Moldavian New Testaments 5.000 
German Catholic 5,000 


Lettonian New Testaments 5,000 

Dorpatian Esthonian Ditto + 5,000 

Tartar New Testaments, 2,000 ; Gospel 
of St. Luke, (extra copies,) 2,000; Psalms, 
2,000; and Calmne Gospel, 2,009. 

The number of Bibles and Testaments, 
issned in the conrse of the year, amounts 
to 19.481 copies, whieh is only abont 500 
copies fewer than were issned the three 
former years put together. The expendi- 
tnres are nearly in the same proportion.— 
Daring the three years, 1813, 1814, 1815, 
the expenditure amonnted to 297,642 
rubles, 47 copecs; in 1816, alone, 227,770 
rubles, 73 copecs. 

Resides the above, preparations are 
making for Stereotype Editions of the 
Scripiures, in five different languages: 
they arein a course of translation into the 
Common Russian, Tartar anc Carelian 
languages ; and measures are adopting for 
procuring translations into Turkish Arme- 
nian and Burat Mongolian. * 

When the report was finished, bis Ex- 
cellency Mr. Turgencff gave an account 
of the progress and success of the Bible 
Societies in other parts of the world, and 
expatiated particularly on the giganti¢ 


* Mr. Henderson adds, in a Postcript, that 
application has lately been made by the Mis- 
sionaries at Astrachan for Copies of the Sanscrit 
Scriptures ( printed at Serampore ) for the use of 
Brahmins, and other Indians, resident in that 
city, who, on examining certain Specimens, 
desired to be furnished with Copies. A Letter, 
written in Hevrew, and signed by six Rabbies, 
has also been received, requesuiug Hebrew 
Bibles for about nine hundred Jewish iamilies 
resident in the Kumak Co antry, on the western 
shore of the Caspian. ** Here,” observes Mr. 
Henderson, “ is a fresh op ening for the Hebrew 
Testament now printing in London.” 
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operations of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. When the assembly were 
informed that you had expended, drring 
the twelve years of the existence of your 
society, nearly eleven millions of rubles, 
they were perfectly struck with astonish- 
ment. Let us unite our notes cf praise, 
aud bless the Lord together; for itis his 
doing, and is wonderfalin our eyes. 

The following Passages, translated from 
the President's opening Speech, have 
been furnished by the Rev. Robert Pin- 
kerton:— 

“Were it necessary to celebrate the 
opening of this Anniversary with a trium- 
phal song, we might well now sing, 
* Praise the Lord, O Russia, praise thy 
God: for he hath strengthened the bars of 
thy gates; he hath blessed thy children 
within thee. He maketh peace in thy 
borders, and filleth thee with the finest of 
the wheat. He sendeth forth his com- 
mandment upon earth; his word runneth 
very swiftly.” In these days of poverty 
and want, among many nations, our na- 
tive land is protected by Almighty power 
from without, and is internaily blessed 
with plenty: with these earthly advan- 
tages, the Lord is also opening the way 
for heavenly blessings. He is sending 
forth his commandment on earth, and 
causing his word to run very swiftly 
throughout the wide extended regions of 
Russia. The report of the fourth year's 
transactions of this society, which is about 
to be read to this General Meeting, of 
the zealous promoters of the dissemina- 
tion of the written word, will show, with 
what rapidity this new plant is growing 
into alarge tree. Already its roots extend 
from sea to sea; already many tribes and 
nations come and plack the fruit of life 
from its boughs ; even the Heathen desire 
it for their spiritual healing. The shade 
of its branches extends beyond the bor- 
ders of Russia. From day to day our 
native land covers it with nourishing 
dews; the liberality of our Sovereign 
waters it like the early and the latter rain ; 
and, not unfrequently, the wind of the 
Spirit, blowing whither it listeth, sendeth 
upon it a fructifying cloud from distant 
seas. 

“Should you now inquire respecting 
the limits of your society, no better an- 
swer could be given than this, ‘ Jt extends 
unto the ends of the earth :’ because, that 
same unity of spirit, which unites the 
branches and members of the Rassian 
Bible Society, unites them also with many 
sincere lovers of the word of God, and 
with entire Bible Societies in foreign coun- 
tries, Yea, this great bond of union in- 
cludes the world of true believers in the 
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revealed word of God, wherever they are 
found under the sun. At the same time, 
it is very astonishing, that there still are 
persons, and such too, as imagine that 
they see very clearly, who yet do not per- 
ecive the hand of God thus spreading 
abroad his word; and who even would 
wish to sec the stream of the water of life 
dried up. Do not such hear the command 
of Jesus Christ to the Apostles: * Go ye 
therefore and teach all nations’—‘ Preach 
the gospel to every creature’ What I 
tell you in darkness, that speak ye in 
light ; and what ye hear in the ear, that 
preach ye upon the honse-tops?’ But now 
thatan Apostolic spirit, the spirit of the 
Gospel, contained in the scriptures, is 
awakened, in order to penetrate into all 
nations, they desire to throw the age back 
again into darkness, What worse could 
have been expected from Heathen, and 
the greatest enemies of the Apostles and 
the gospel? Do these not read in the 
writings of the Apostles, that ‘we have 
also a more sure word of prophecy, 
whereunto we do well that we take heed, 
as unto a light that shineth in a dark 
place;’ that we are commanded to strive 
to ‘let the word of Christ dwell in us 
richly, in all wisdom, teaching and ad- 
monishing one another; that * blessed is 
he that readeth, and they that hear? 
Can that be an Apostolic spirit, then, 
which pronounceth woe and destruction 
against those who read and hear? Who 
are these pretended rulers of the spirit of 
the prophets and apostles, who are desir- 
ous of sealing up from the people all those 
sacred books which were bestowed upon 
the whole church of Christ?” 


“ Let us follow the example of ourown 
Church, which, before the existence of 
Bible Societies, endeavoured, as much as 
possible, to promote the circulation of the 
Bible; and of our ancestors, who, with 
the first rudiments of learning, gave their 
children certain Books of the Bible to read, 
and were convinced, that in so doing they 
gave their children bread, and not a stone, 
or a serpent. Send forth, O word of God, 
Jesus Christ, send forth thy word, even 
unto those who strive to stop its course! 
Penetrate their hearts with thy words 
which are spirit and life; that they may 
be reconciled unto that book, which con- 
taineth thy truth! Increase the light of 
truth, and the flame of zeal and love among 
thy labourers in the world, (under whatever 
form they may administer the doctrine of 
thy kingdom,) according to the measure 
of thy gifts; that at length all strife and 
opposition of man may cease, and every 
a hearken to the voice of thy 
word.” 
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Lallah Rookh. An Oriental Romance. 
By Thomas Moore. Ato, pp. 405, Price 
£2 2s. boards. Longman andCo.  Lon- 
don, 1817. 


Tue often quoted axiom, that ‘ the 
real value of a thing, is as much money 
as it will bring,”’ is more than question- 
able, in regard to literary wares; and 
much of modern poetry may be valued in 
an inverse proportion, When we hear 
of an enormous sum given for a copy- 
right, toa fashionable author, we are 
tempted to consider it as paid rather to 
his faults than to his merits ; and know- 
ing how fallacious is the judgement of 
the multitude ; we generally expect to 
see a mass of incongruity and nonsense, 
redeemed here and there by a few pret- 
tinesses of expression, and sparkling 
thoughts ; nor have we often had occa- 
sion to revoke this expectation, in fa- 
vour of any feeling more gratifying than 
the self-complacency which the fulfil- 
ment of a prediction generally inspires 
in the breasts of those who uttered it. 
Among the reading part of the commu- 
nity, however, there may be a few 
thinking and calculating spirits who 
would wish to know the intrinsic worth 
of an article, the imaginary value of 
which has seemed to authorize such a 
price, as will for some time, at 
at least, ensure it from the unhallowed 
scrutiny of those who may have more 
judgement in books, than means to pur- 
chase them. For the benefit of such, we 
shall give an account of the design and 
execution of this long expected poem, or 
romance, of Lallah Rookh; and we are 
much mistaken if after impartial consi- 
deration of it, they will not return to the 
poets of elder times, with an increased 
relish for the genuine beauty of their 
feelings, and their pure and legitimate 
expression of them. 

In the first place, the lady, Lallah 
Rookh, which name, we are told, sig- 
nifies Tulip Cheek, has no more to do 
with the poems before us, than the 
Lady Dinarzade has to do with the 
Arabian Nights Entertainments: they 
are both mere listeners; or in other 
words, pegs, to hang the stories on,.— 
We are informed, indeed, that Lallah 
Rookh was a daughter of the Emperor 
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Aurengzebe, and that, being betrothed 
to the eldest son of the King of the Les- 
ser Bucharia, she set off with much 
pomp from Delhi to Cashmere, where 
her nuptials were to be celebrated ; and 
for the truth of this statement, we are 
referred to certain creditable historical 
authorities. Among her train is a 
young poet, of whom we are told that 
he breathed music from his very eyes, 
and who has been sent from the Royal 
Bridegroom, expressly to beguile the 
tediousness of the way with the recital 
of such poems to the Fair Betrothed, 
as he might find most suitable to her 
frame of mind; accordingly we are 
presented by him with ‘* The Veiled 
Prophet of Khorassan ;”’ ‘* Paradise and 
the Peri’ ** The Fire Worshippers ;” 
and the * Light of the Haram.” The 
episodical parts, as we must denominate 
the stages of the lady’s journey, though 
she gives title to the performance en 
masse, are in prose ; and from them we 
learn that she falls in love with the 
young poet on her way; a compliment 
which we suppose he owed to his man- 
ner of reciting his verses, rather 
than to the matter they contain; but, as 
the poet proves to be no other than the - 
Royal bridegroom himself, it makes lit- 
tle difference on which of his agreeable 
qualities the admiration of Lady Tulip- 
cheek might be founded, The story it- 
self, is sufficiently dull: it is laboured 
withont producing any effect, Every 
oriental image that the author can think 
of is introduced ; every peculiarity of 
costume is attended to; yet, after all, 
the air of life is wanting, things are 
described, rather than represented ; the 
reader feels that it was the intention of 
the author to surprize him, and by the 
contradiction inherent in human nature, 
he refuses to be surprised, Even, if 
Mr. Moore’s pages were in themselves 
more calculated to waft us into the re- 
gions of imagination, the notes with 
which they are loaded, would sufficiently 
destroy their power of elevation. He 
should recollect, that among his readers, 
probably one half already knows every 
thing which his notes would teach them, 
and the other half cares nothing about 
the historical exactness, provided the 
poetical effect be good. It did not be- 
long to Shakespeare, to Spenser, or to 
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Milton, to crowd their inspired pages 
with prosaie authorities, in order to ac- 
quit themselves of the charge of original 


invention. Ht was rather a matter of 


reproach to Gray, that he published 
notes with his Odes; as if he feared 
that they might uot be understood with- 
out them ; but, modern poets draw their 
images, and their incidents, from foreign 
scenery, and foreign history, merely, it 
should seem that they may use outland- 
ish terms, for the pleasure of shewing 


their erudition in the explanation of 


them. Thus, Mr. Moore places his hero 
on a musnud, and then tells us that this 
same musnud is a cushioned seat, usually 
reserved for persons of distinetion—he 
plays upon a kitur, or a kanoon, and 
then the bu/bul sings, except the poet 
wants a rhyme to pale, or vale, in which 
case he is glad to return to the nightin- 
gale. We must protest at once, and en- 
tirely, against this writing of large vo- 
lumes in what may be termed an out- 
landish jargon, Allusions to foreign 
customs, and productions are beautiful 
as ornaments in poetry ; but ornaments 
ought not to be the basis, component 
parts, and superstructure of a work. In 
poetry, as in painting, each nation des- 
cribes best its own features ; those which 
it has most frequent opportunities of 
contemplating, and with every variation 
and nicer shade, belonging to which, it 
is of course the best acquainted. There 
can be buat little nature in performances 
which continually send their author to 
consult his authorities. It is like imi- 
tating landscapes in Mosaic, or archi- 
tecture in shell-work ; the difficulty of 
the undertaking may interest a few; 
but the beauty of the result will not be 
generally felt. Besides, where there is 
such a love of illustrating every simile, 
the simile is occasionally introduced for 
the sake of the illustration; and how 
unnecessarily the reader may judge by 
the following examples, taken at ran- 
dom. 

** Who has not heard of the vale of Cashmere 
With its roses, the brightest that earth ever 

gave.” 

The Rose of Cashmire, for its brilliancy 
and delicacy of odour, has long been prover- 
bial in the east.— ForsTER. 

We should have guessed as much ; 
and therefore it would be as wise in the 


author to trust such passages to the sa- 
gacity of his reader's conjectures. 


*« Aud now hangs listening to the doves 
In warm Rosetta’s vale.”* 

The orchards of Rosetta are filled with tur- 
tle doves.—-SONNINI. 

This we can believe, without going to 
Rosetta to ascertain if M. Sonnini and 
Mr. Moore speak truth. Then we are 
told that /s/am means Mahometanism; 
and that the Shechinah is called Sakinat 
in the Koran ; such information reminds 
us of that of Miss Caustic, the travelled 
Lady in the * Mirrer’’ who says, ** the 
Italians have a sort of meat, which is 
white like our veal, and which they call 
vitello :”’ and we feel much in the same 
humour on the occasion, with her bro- 
ther, who replies, ‘* and if vite/lo means 
veal in their lingo, what else would you 
have the poor devils eall it?’ —We lately 
met with a young poet who modestly 
quoted Brooks’s Gazetteer, in support of 
some of his assertions. Mr. Moore, in 
the same manner, refers us to the En- 
cyclopedia ; though he does not state to 
what particular edition of the compen- 
diums of human knowledge which go un- 
der that name. Sometimes the Univer- 
sal History, sometimes the ** Koran and 
ifs commentators” aud other such sweep- 
ing references are adopted to justify the 
aceuracy of his metaphors, and historical 
allusions. But is it necessary to be as- 
sured that all is literally true, that the 
poet is the recollector, not the creator of 
his accessaries? If he be really so ten- 
der-conscienced, we advise him to ex- 
punge his notes altogether, and by re- 
ducing his volume to half its present 
size, enable his readers to obtain it at 
half the present cost; and to read the 
remainder with more pleasure than now 
they can do, when their interest in the 
story is suspended at every line, by re- 
ferences equally pedantic and unneces- 
sary, which load the foot of each page, 
besides the after-weight of a separate 
Appendix. We will proceed, however, 
to the poetry, though by Mr. Moore’s 
skilful arrangement, itis made to appear 
almost subservient to the prose. The 
first poem with which the young bard 


* Is Rosetta really seated in a vale? It is 
on the edge of the level desert, though on the 
shore of the Nile. Rev. 
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of Cashmere entertains the Princess, is 
** The veiled Prophet of Khorassan,”’ it 
is founded on the impieties and de- 
baucheries of Hakem ben Haschem, 
a notrd impostor, whose success, in the 
year of the Hezira 163, created an alarm 
throughout the Eastern Empire, and 
who was known by the uame of the 
Mokanna, on account of a veil of silver 
gauze, which he constantly wore, to 
shade, as he pretended, from mortal eyes, 
the divine splendour with which the na- 
ture of his mission irradiated his coun- 
tenance. The ineideuts Mr. Moore bas 
chosen to link with this character, are 
such as we fear the annals of fanaticism, 
in any couutry, whatsoever, could pro- 
duce but too many of. A young fe- 
male drooping under the supposed death 
of her lover, yields up her mind to the 
illusious of superstition, and, by no im- 
probable gradation, ber persou, to him 
who sets forth bis claims on her entire 
obedience. Her lover returns from the 
captivity wherein he had been reported 
to have died; joins the troops of the 
impostor, finds his mistress betrayed and 
polluted by him, to whom she officiates 
as priestess, turns bis arms agaiust him, 
conquers him, stabs the unfortunate vic- 
tim of his baseness by accident, and 
closes his own days in retirement near 
her grave. That under the mask of re- 
ligion, an impostor should render a weak 
and phrensied girl, the prey of his own 
villainous desires, is sufficiently proba- 
ble, but that does not render the picture 
the less disgusting ; nor, we are sorry to 
say, do the most reprehensible parts of 
the treachery, lose any of their strength 
of colouring in the hands of a writer like 
Mr. Moore. It is the fashion of the 
day to chuse a villain for a hero, It is 
very natural that those who take delight 
in studying such characters, should find 
it easy to make them express themselves 
to the purpose ; but, it is equally natu- 
ral that those who are not fond of con- 
templating the monsters of profaneness, 
sensuality, and hypocrisy, which have 
occasionally claimed kindred with human 
vature, to the end it may not forget the 
diseases it is lable to, should turn from 
such exawp +s with disgust, increased in 


proportiou, as they are vividly painted. 


Mr. Moore is, say his admirers, a poet 
much in favour among the ladies; but 


this must be restricted to ladies of a cer- 
tain class: in any other sense the satire 
it implies is too severe, and incredible. 
That some might faney themselves edi- 
fied by his erudition, is possible ; that 
they can approve his estimate of the fe- 
male char eter, is, we persuade ourselves, 
not probable; his themes are seldom 
complimentary in their nature to the 
sex; it is their perishable charms alone 
that appear charming 1 his eyes; and 
he only seeks tu excuse their weak nesses, 
when others would be better pleased to 
hear him exiol their virtues. We 
give a few passages from the Veiled 
Prophet of Khorassan, to shew on what 
our general ceusures are founded, The 
first is from the opening of the story. 
In that delightful Province of the sun, 
The first of Persian lauds he shines upon, 
Where all the loveliest children of his beam, 
Flowrets and fruits blush over every stream, 
And, fairest of all streams the MURGA roves 
Among Merovu’s bright palaces and groves 
There on that thone to which the blicd belief 
Of millions raised him, sat the Prophet Chief, 
The Great MOKANNA. ©’er his features hung 
The veil, the silver veil which he bad flung, 
In mercy there, to hide from mortal sight 
His dazzling brow, till mar could bear its light. 
For far less luminous, his votaries said, 
Were e’en the gleams, miraculuusly shed 
O’er Moussa’s cheek, when down the mount he 
trod, 
All glowing from the presence of his God.” 
To these sixteen lines, five votes are 
given; ove of them informs us that 
Moussa is the same person with .Woses ; 
but we fancy the comparison in which his 
name is introduced, will not be the more 
generally approved, in consequence of 
this explanation, The prephet'’s fol- 
lowers are’ then described in a very ap» 
propriate manner, nor is our attention 
called from the animated picture they 
present, to sindy the foot of the page, 
except in One jostance, just to inform us, 
on the quality of the wood their arrows 
were made ot. ihe female proselytes are 
also secn indistinetly through curtains of 
silken net, and described as 


' Creatures so bright that the same lips and eyes 


They wear on evrth will serve in Paradise.” 
This thought is a little hackuied; but 


| from one who has deseribed lips and 


eyes so often, it may be forgiven that he 


| | 
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should at last become weary of particu- 
larising. 

Azim, a young convert, is then intro- 
duced; in him, Zelica, the favourite 
priestess of the impostor, recognises the 
lover whom she had believed to be no 
more ; reason and remembrance return, 
and at that moment she is sent for to 
Mokanna, in his oratory, where he ge- 
nerally retired at eventime, to his de- 
votions : 

Sometimes alone, but oftener far with one 
One chosen nymph to share his orison. 


She overhears him in a_ soliloquy, 
which too plainly shews his vices, and 
which, to do the author justice, is suffi- 
ciently disgusting. 

Oh my lost soul! exclaim’d the shuddering 
maid 

Whose ears had drunk like poison all he said. 

Mokanna started ; not abash’d afraid 

He knew no more of fear than one who dwells 

Beneath the tropics knows of icicles! 

“ Ah my fair Priestess !"—thus, with ready 
smile 

Tl’ impostor turn‘d te greet her—“ thou whose 
smile 

Hath inspiration in its rosy beam, 

Beyond th’ Enthusiasts’ hope, or Prophet's 
dream 

Light of the Faith! who twin’st religion’s zeal 

So close with love's, men know not which they 
feel, 

Nor which they sigh for, in their trance of heart, 

The Heaven thou preachest, or the Heaven 
thou art.” 


He goes on in a strain in which Mr. 
Moore is quite at home ; 
Nay, drink in every drop, life’s essence burns; 
°Twill make that soul all fire, those eyes all 
bright, 
Come, come, I want thy loveliest smiles to 
night.” 
He informs her that he means to try 
the virtue of his young convert, Azim, 
with all the allurements that his haram 
can produce ; 
young M1rzALa’s soft eyes 
Whose sleepy lid like snow on violets lies ; 
Aronya’s cheeks, warm as a spring day sun, 
And lips that like the seal of SoLomMen, 
Have magic in their pressure ; ZeBa’s lute, 
And LrLva’s dancing feet that gleam and shoot 
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Rapid and white as sea-bird’s o’er the deep !—~ 

All shall combine their witching powers to steep 

My convert’s spirit in that softening trance, 

From which to Heavy’n is but the next ad- 
vance ;— 

That glowing yielding fusion of the breast 

Oa which Religion stamps her image best. 

He then proceeds to draw a portrait of 

her on whom he depends for his chief 

support in this nefarious scheme, and 

concludes by saying 

Such the refin’d enchantress that must be 

This hero’s vanquisher ; and thou art she, 


The despair, the indignation of his 
wretched degraded victim, with her fixed 
resolution to abide any tortures rather 
than that of shewing Azim how worth- 
less she is become, are well told, and the 
story rises in interest, though the inci- 
dents are not the less revolting. Among 
the rest, it seems that this ‘* bewildered 
maid’? had been hurried from a scene 
of riot and pleasure, by her beirayer, to 
a charnel house, where ina cup, formed 
of a human skull, and overflowing with 
hot blood, she had pledged herseif never 
to forsake him under any circumstances. 
These skull cups, are, we believe, very 
fashionable among modern bards; and 
this ceremony is described with due at- 
tentign to the mode established in the 
new school of poetry. Reminded of this 
compact, Zelica becomes powerless again, 
and Mokanna outrages probability by 
confessing himself to be actuated by 
motives that would scarcely influence a 
dzemon; and to conclude all, he raises his 
veil, and shows his once deluded votary 
a face, the features of which scarcely 
exhibit a vestige of humanity. She 
faints away, and thus concludes the first 
part of the poem, We are next intro- 
duced into the Haram, and here perhaps 
Mr. Moore may plead a special right to 
indulge in that voluptuous style, which 
he has cultivated at the expense of all 
the nobler faculties of his mind. To do 
him justice, be bas described with singu- 
lar elegance the interior of the Haram, 
its decorations, its inhabitants, and their 
amusements ; there is considerable nature 
in this part of the poem, The following 
description speaks to the eye and the 
heart. 

All is in motion ; rings and plumes and pearls 
Are shining every where :—some youuger girls 
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Are goue by moonlight to the garden beds 
To gather fresh cool chaplets for their heads, 
Gay creatures! sweet, though mournful ‘tis to 
see 
How each prefers a garland from that tree, 
Which brings to mind her childhood’s innocent 
day, 
And the dear fields and friendships far away. 
The maid of India, blest again to hold 
In her full lap the Champac’s leaves of gold, 
Thinks of the time when by the GANGes’ flood, 
Her little play-mates scatter’'d many a bud 
Upon her long black hair, with glossy gleam, 
Just dripping from the consecrated stream ; 
Whilst the young Arab, haunted by the smell 
Of her own mountain flowers as by a spell— 
The sweet Elcaya, and that courteous tree 
Which bows to all who seek its canopy— 
Sees called up round her, by these magic scents, 
The well, the camels, and her father’s tents ; 
Sighs for the home she left with little pain, 
And wishes e’en its sorrows back again. 


Meanwhile, through vast illuminated halls, 
Silent and bright, where nothing but the falls 
Of fragrant waters, gushing with cool sound 
From many a jasper fount is heard around, 
Young Azim roams bewilder’d, nor can guess 
What means this maze of light and loneliness. 
Here the way leads o’er tesselated floors, 
Or mats of Cairo through long corridors, 
Where ranged in Cassolets or Silver urns, 
Sweet wood of aloe, or of sandal burns ; 
And spicy rods, such as illume at night 
The towers of Tiset send forth odorous light, 
Like Peris’ wands, when pointing out the road 
Of some pure spirit to its blest abode, 
Aud here at once the glittering saloon 
Bursts on his sight, boundless and bright as 
noon ; 
Where in the midst, reflecting back the rays 
In broken rainbows, a fresh fountain plays, 
High as th’ enamell’d cupola which towers 
All rich with Arabesques of gold and fl wers : 
And the Mosaic floor beneath shines through 
The sprinkling of that fountain’s silvery dew, 
Like the wet glistening shells of every dye 
That on the margin of the Red Sea lie. 

The gold fish, aviary, and other 
sources of innocent amusement, are de- 
scribed with the same felicity and rich- 
ness; and the single figure of Azim, 
wandering through the rooms, in his 
rude warrior’s habit, alternately won- 
dering at, and condemning such pomp 
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and luxury, in the establishment of one 
whom he had been led to venerate as a 
prophet, has a good effect. At last, he 
throws himself on a couch, and resigns 
his recollection to thoughts of love and 
of Zelica; but he is soon roused by 
groups of nymphs, and music, and dane- 
ing, and songs. Mr. Moore’s poetry has 
always been thought peculiarly adapted 
to the lyre ; but we cannot say that the 
songs in this volume are his happiest 
efforts in lyric composition; we shall, 
therefore pass them, and proceed to the 
interview between Azim, and his Zelica, 
The best parts of many passages in these 
poems, remind us of Leigh Hunt's Ri- 
mini; not that they equal the lively, 
firm, and natural expression of feeling, 
in that performance; the joyousness, 
energy, and freshness of nature in it are 
here wanting. The lover’s lamentations 
over his mistress’ frailty, are bombastic 
and unmeaning; and her excuse for it 
would be disgusting beyond measure, 
did not its improbability recal us to that 
composure, which keeps the judgment 
unbiassed. Little indeed, must he know 
of the holy and imperishable nature of 
love, who can represent a woman as 
feeling that even at the time of mourning 
her lover’s death, her 


quenchless love within 
Turo’d to foul fires, to light her into sin. 


After Zelica’s explanation, it is not 
very surprising that Azim revolts from 
his former admiration of the veiled pro- 
phet, and determines to expose him to 
the world; and make him a monument 
of his vengeance. Accordingly, in the 
third part, we find this hero, joining 
the troops of the Caliph, against the 
impostor, and performing miracles of 
valour. This part is animated, and 
finely described: the following simile is 
strikingly grand ; and to us appears per- 
fectly original : it is applied to the pro- 
phet himself, of whom we are told that 
Though in that hour of blood 
Had all God’s seraphs round Mokanna stood, 
With swords of fire, ready like fate to fall 
Mokanna’s soul would have defied them all.— 
Yet now the rush of fugitives, too strong, 

For human force hurries e’en him along ; 
In vain he struggles mid the wedged array, 
Of flying thousands,—He is borne away ; 
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And the sole joy his baffied spivit knows, 
In this forced flight is—murdering as he goes! 
Asagrim tiger whom the torrent’s might, 
Surpriz s in some parched ravine at night; 
Turns e’en in drowning ou the wretched flocks, 
Swept with bim in that snow-flood from the 
rocks 3 
And to ‘he last, devouring on his way, 
Bloodies the stream he hath not power to 
stay.” 
Horror upon horror succeeds ; slaughter 
fire, poison, at one grand banquet, fa 
exceeding any meaus we have ever before 
met with of clearing the stage frow all 
the inferior performers, The prophet 
puts an end to the whole body of his 
followers ; seuds for Zelica to witness the 


Exeunt Omnes ; ; and then leaps himself 


into a hot bath, prepared by his own 

hands, of flaming combustibles to meet 

the occasion, We spare our readers the 

pain of contemplating the horrible 

images of anguish, execration, despair, 

and death, which Mr. Moore has ac- 

cumulated; but a few couplets of the 

prophet’s ‘last dying words” will per- 

haps best justify our omission of the 

rest. 

“‘ There ye wise saints, behold your light, 
your star, 

Ye wou/d be dupes and victims, and ye are, 

Is it enough ! or must I whilst a thrill, 

Lives in your sapient bosoms, cheat you still ? 

Swear that the burning death ye feel within 

Is but the trance with which Heaven's joys 
begin ; 

That this foul visage, foul as e’er disgraced 

Even monstrous man, is——after God’s own 
taste ; 

And that,—but see—ere I have half-way said 

My greeting through, th’ uncourteous souls 
are fled. 

Farewell, sweet spirits not in vain ye die, 

If Eblis loves you half so well as I.— 

Ha, my young bride !—'tis well—take tho 
thy seat, 

Nay come—no shuddering—didst thou 
never meet, 

The dead before ? they graced our wedding 
sweet ; 

And these, my guests tonight, have brimmed 
so true, 

Their parting cups, that thou shall pledge one 
too. 

But how is this? all empty? all drunk up? 

Hot lips have been before thee in the cup ; 


Young bride,— yet stay,—one precious drop 
remains, 
Enough to warm a gentle priestess’ veins ; 
Here diin',—and should thy lover's con- 
quering arws, 
S; eed hither ere thy lp Jose all its charms ; 
Give bim but half this venoww in thy kiss, 
Aud I'll torgive my haughty rivai's bliss.’’ 
Some persousimay think ali this exceed- 
lugly harmonious and spirited; to us, 
we honestly confess, it appears profane, 
vulgar aud disgusting. Mr. Moore may 
say with Molicre ** c'est un scelerat qui 
parle; but there is no particular plea- 
sure in being interpreter to a scoundrel ; 
and we unlortanate reviewers, may trem- 
ble, lest in the rage for villainy, some 
atrabilious bard may chuse Satan him- 
self for his hero, and make him express 
his pangs in the true language of his own 
pandemonium, 


We had almost forgotten to mention 
an important character in the suite of 
the princess ; and this is no other than 
the great FavLADEEN, who unites in 
his own person the offices of betel-carrier, 
and taster of sherbets to the Emperor— 
chief holder of the girdle of beautiful 
forms, and grand nazir, or chamberlain 
of the Haram :—with all these responsi- 
bilities he occasionally takes upon him 
that of critic also, We suppose the 
author means his oracles to be under- 
stood ina sense somewhat different from 
their literal expression ; but he should 
remember the old proverb ‘* many a 
true word is spoke in jest ;”” and to us 
the opinions of the great chamberlain 
do not always appear so foolish as they 
might be intended, 

The next poem, * Paradise and the 
Peri,” is a very elegant trifle; full of 
fancy and poetical imagery: it is like- 


| wise pure, as its visionary heroine may 


be supposed. 

The Peris are a race of genii, which 
originally resided in Paradise ; but hav- 
ing forfeited their inheritance, they live 
chiefly in the air, and are nourished by 
perfumes. One of these ‘* gay crea- 
tures of the element” is described as 
standing at the gate of Eden, listening 
to the springs of life within, and weep- 
ing over her banishment from them; 
an angel tells her, that if she can bring 
to that gate, the gift that is most dear 
to heaven, it will be opened to her, 
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But whither shall the spirit go 

To find this gift for heav’n 2“ I know 

The wealth,” she cries “ of every wn, 

Tn which unnumber’d rubies bern, 

Beneath the pillars of Chilminar ; 

1 know where the isles of perfume are 

Many a fathom down in the sea, 

To the south of sun bright Araby ;— 

I know too, where the Genii hid 

The jewell'd cup of their king Jamshid, 

With life’s elixir sparkling high 

But gifts like these are not for the sky. 

Where was there ever a gem that shone 

Like the steps of Alla’s wonderful throne? 

And the drops of life—Oh! what would they 
be, 

In the boundless deep of eternity ? 

Flying over the delicious shores of the In- 

dian sea, she finds a youthful warrior, who 

had just received his death wound in 

defending his country against the tyranny 

of Mahmood of Gazna, by whom India 

was conquered in the beginning of the 

eleventh century. Catching the last 

pure and precious drop that fell from 

his heart in the cause of liberty, she 

flies with it to the gates of light :— 


Sweet, said the angel, as she gave 
The gift into his radiant hand, 

Sweet is our welcome of the brave, 
Who die thus for their native land. 


But see—alas—the crystal bar 

Of Eden moves not—holier far 

Than e’en this drop, the boon must be 
Which opes the gates of heav’n for thee. 


The disappointed Peri resumes her 
search, and bends ber flight towards the 
mountains, at the foot of which the Nile 
is supposed to find its source: in one 
part of this beautiful region she disco- 
vers a track depopulated by the plague, 
and in it are solitary beings who 


Had thither stol’n to die alone. 


This part of the story has more nature 
and true sentiment than Mr. Moore’s 
writings in general display: it is ten- 
derly and touchingly told, Just at the 
moment when the expiring youth is con- 
soling himself with the thought, that 
she whom he loves is far from the scene 
of danger and death, 


Safe in her father’s princely halls, 
Where the cool airs from fountain falls 
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Freshly perfumed by many a brand 
Of the sweet wood from Jndia’s land, 
Were pure as she whose brow they fanned, 


She comes to console him, and to die 
with him. The gentle Peri performs 
their funeral obsequies, and then, elated 
with hope, bears to heaven the precious 
sigh— 

OF pure self-sacrificiug love.— 

But ah, e’en Peris’ hopes are vain, 

Again the fates forbade, again 

Th’immortal barrier closed —“ not yet” 

The angel said, as with regret, 

He shat from ‘er that glimpse of glory. 

True was the maiden—and her story 

Written in light o’er ALLA’s head, 

Shall long by seraph eyes be read. 

But PERI, see the crystal bar 

Of Eden moves nut:—holier far 

Than e’en this sigh, the boon must be 

That opes the gates of heav’n for thee. 


Syria and Lebanon are next resorted 
to, and most admirably are those scenes 
so favoured by nature, and once so im- 
portant in the history of man, described ; 
but beautiful as they are, they cannot 
charm 

the luckless PERI, 
Her soul is sad, her wings are weary— 
Joyless she sees the sun look down 
On that great temple, once her own, 
Whose lonely columns stand sublime ; 

Flinging their shadows from on high, 

Like dials which the wizard Time, 

Had raised to count his ages by! 


The thought, however, that amid these - 
ruined chambers of the sun, she ma 
haply find some gem or tablet sealed 
with the “ Great name of Solomon” 
which may teach her where to look for 
the object of which she is in search, ° 
induces her to wing slowly across the 
vale of Balbec, where she sees a child 
at play among its roses. Near him is a 
man who has just alighted from his 
panting steed to drink, and in whose 
brow, as he sternly turns it upon the 
fearless child, the Peri reads a dark 
catalogue of human crimes. Yet the 
child’s pastimes soothe him into an air 
of tranquillity; and when the vesper 
call to prayers, rises ‘‘ from Syria’s 
thousand minarets,’’ and the child bows 
himself to the earth in prayer, his 
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hanghty spirit is subdued, he sheds 
tears of penitence, and joins him in de- 
votion. All this is very prettily told ; 
and it is needless to add, that the fortu- 
nate Peri finds in the tear of repentance, 
that precious possession which opens 
the gates of Paradise to its owner. 


The opening of the Fire worshipper” 
is highly spirited, and dramatic. The 
story, which is founded on the wars be- 
tween the Persians and the Mahometans, 
is in itself interesting; the characters 
are well marked, and all the descriptions 
are extremely fine. It is by far the 
best specimen in the whole volume, of 
Mr. Moore’s genius; and we could with 
great pleasure make large extracts from 
it, but ménager nos plaisirs ; 
and as this is a maxim we particularly 
wish to impress upon our author's me- 
mory, we are in duty bound to set him 
an example of self-denial. We do this, 
with less reluctance, because the whole 
story will fully reward the reader for his 
perusal of it; if begun, it must be 
finished; and every passage dwelt on 
earnestly enough for all its beauties to 
be felt. But we cannot refrain from 
giving the following lines, as applied to 
the brave and unfortunate Persians in 
their unsuccessful struggles for their li- 
berties and religion. 

Rebellion! foul dishonouring word 

Whose wrongful blight so oft has stained 
The holiest-cause that tongue or sword 

Of mortal, ever lost or gain’d. 


How many a spirit born to bless, 
Has sunk beneath that withering name, 
Whom but a day’s an hour’s success, ~ 
Had wafted to eternal fame ! 


As exhalations, when they burst 

From the warm earth, if chill’d at first, 
If check’d in soaring from the plain 
Darken to fogs, and sink again ;— 
But, if they once triumphant spread 
Their wings above the mountain-head, 
Become enthron’d in upper air, 

And turn to sun-bright glories there! 


This poem concludes with a song of a 
* water-Peri, which it would do somewhat 
better without. 


The * Light of the Haram”’ is made u 
ef Mr, Moore’s usual materials. Muc 
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personal beauty of the delicate and fra- 
cile sort, which soonest fades : dear looks, 
dear tones, dear vallies, warm blushes, 
wild-glancing eyes—lips that breathe 
musk and roses, &e. &e. with a mass of 
notes at the bottom of each page, to 
account for all the erudition the author 
contrives to display. That Mr. Moore 
is capable of something better than he 
has yet performed, no one can read his 
Fire-Worshippers, and doubt. But if 
ever he attain a fame beyond the admi- 
ration of the fashionable world, it will 
be, as the sagacious Fadladeen observes, 
by entirely altering his mode of writing, 
and his way of thinking. His ‘“ beset- 
ting sin” is ingrafted in the constitution 
of his mind; affectation and inflation 
are fanlts, which good sense, and the 
study of good models, will cure in time : 
but sensuality is the deep-rooted vice 
which imparts a flat and disgusting 
sameness to all his productions, a 
coarseness to all his sentiments: in vain 
the writer strives to dress them out in 
hues gay as the rainbow; in vain he 
adds odours sweet as the gales wafted 
over Arabia Felix; still, like the well 
of Alachna, however calm and pure 
the surface may appear, venom and 
mischief lurk at the bottom. In a 
man of Mr. Moore’s genius, this is a 
crime of which it behoves him to purge 
his soul ; it is unworthy of him to de- 
vote his whole abilities to analysing 
mere sensations, to disguising the gros- 
sest pursuits, and most unhallowed 
affections, by a veil of elegant and so- 
phistical expression ; through which the 
young and the unwary may be de- 
ceived into contemplating them as fraits 
of those sublimer feelings of the soul, 
which are alike impatient of constraint 
and careless of disguise. Few are the 
poets, professedly amatory, whose works 
have lived beyond the brief day of their 
author. Few of those who have ad- 
mired them are among the readers which 
ane of lofty views would most wish to 
please. Let Mr. Moore consider how 
many years he has been before the pub- 
lic in the character of an author; and 
what has been the general nature of his 
themes, and his manner of treating 
them, and then let him ask himself in 
the words which he puts into the mouth 
of one of his heroes— 
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Is this the way 
To free man’s spirits from the deadening sway 
Of worldly sloth; to teach him while he lives 
To kuaow no bliss but those which Virtue gives, 
Aud when he dies, to leave his lofty name 
A light, a landmark on the cliffs of fame ? 
It was not so, land of the generous thought 
And daring deed! thy god-like sages taught; 
It was not thus, in towers of wanton ease, 
Thy freedom nurs’d her sacred energies ; 
Oh, not beneath th’ enfeebling withering glow 
Of such dull luxury did those myrtles grow, 
With which she wreath’d her sword when she 
would dare 
Immortal deeds; but in the bracing air 
Of toil—of temperauce—of that high, rare, 
Etherial virtue, which alone can breathe 
Life, health, and lustre into Freedom’s wreath! 
Who that surveys this span of earth we press, 
This speck of life in time’s great wilderness, 
This narrow isthmus ‘twixt two boundless seas, 
The past, the future, two extremities !—— 
Would sully the bright spot, or leave it bare, 
When he might build him a proud temple 
there, 
A name that long shall hallow all its space, 
And be each purer soul's high resting place! 


A Treatise on the Science of Ship- 
Building ; with Observations on the Bri- 
tish Navy, the extraordinary Decay of the 
Men of War, §c. By Isaac Blackburn, 
Ship-Builder at Plymouth, 4to. Price 25s. 
Asperne, London. 1817. 


Tue science of Ship-building must be 
reckoned among the most important to 
which the inquiries and talents of our 
countrymen can be directed; but it is 
extremely difficult in its nature, and 
demands the union of qualities rarely 
combined in the same individual. It is 
not enough that a professor be an able 
mathematician ; he must also be a prac- 
tical man: on the other hand, a man of 
mere practice is not competent to the 
arduous task, and the more limited be 
his acquaintance with mathematics, the 
greater is his need of them, whether he 
entertains that opinion, or not. Nor are 
these sufficient: all the knowledge that 
can be obtained by an experienced sea- 
man, a practical ship-builder, and an 
expert mathematician, is nothing more 
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than requisite for the craught, the di- 
rection, and the construction ef those 
vast floating edifices, which we denomi« 
nate men of war. 

After all that has yet been accom- 
plished, there are anomalies in the pro- 
perties of ships which puzzle and per- 
plex the most judicious, Two ves« 
sels, built at the same time, by the 
same master, exactly alike, and fit- 
ted alike, yet shall possess different 
properties. Ships built as copies 
of a particular model, shall, neverthe- 
less, vary from the properties of that 
model, Much, it must be confessed, in 
the sailing of ships, depends on judi- 
cious management; but all cannot be 
resolved into this. Ner ought we to 
lose sight of the contrarieties in the 
qualities demanded in vessels of war ; 
they should be swifi, but they must be 
steady; at once limber and firm; capa- 
cious, yet not cumbersome, It is not 
our design at present, to enlarge on this 
subject, as it will form an article to 
greater advantage in future Numbers ; 
we shall, therefore, confine our report to 
the contents of the volume before us; 
which are such as interest every true 
lover of his country, who is acquainted 
with the basis on which the power and 
eminence of the British nation rests, 
For, it will be recollected, that the same 
principles which determine the con- 
struction of men of war, have their re~ 
lative importance on our commercial 
navy also; and that improvements in 
construction cannot be introduced into 
one department of this immense branch 
of national industry, without finding 
their way into other departments ; and 
that quickly. The great advantage of 
modern times is that rapidity with 
which knowledge is communicated 
among the nation at large, and es 
pecially among artificers, who practise 
the same profession. The disposition 
to adopt improvements, in order to 
maintain a par with these who already 
find them advantageous, never was 
more prevalent; while the velocity with 
which the post and the press convey 
intelligence of articles really interesting, 
is certainly unprecedented, and probably 
never will be surpassed. 

The former part of this Treatise 
— of experiments de- 
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vised for determining the resistance of 
water to floating bodies in motion, with 
the power necessary to overcome that 
resistance, and to impel floating bodies 
at specified rates. This varies accord- 
ing to the forms of bodies; and to the 
fitness of their shape for dividing the 
fluid, and thereby diminishing the ob- 
struction it presents. The history of 
these experiments is imperfectly given ; 
and we are not told whether they were 
performed in a pond, on a canal, ona 
river, or on the mighty ocean: all we 
learn is, that theory does not agree with 
practice. But we know, that in many 
cases where fluids are in question, cir- 
cumstances of dissimilarity apparently 
minute, produce effects of magnitude ; 
and these vary with the scale on which 
the experiments are made. Mr. B. has 
consulted various authorities for the 
contents of this part of his work, and as 
illustrative of general principles, the ex- 
periments he records, with their accom- 
panying tables, are useful; their variety 
also contributes essentially to familiarize 
the subject to those who have not here- 
tofore paid it attention. 

We have, however, but a moderate 
opinion of the accuracy and applicabi- 
lity of experiments which calculate ve- 
locities by seconds of time; or of those 
made with masses of a few inches in 
length. In practice, the impulse of the 
wind, as well as the resistance of the 
water varies perpetually ; and alight air, 
a brisk breeze, a strong wind, a heavy 
gale, have not only different effects on 
a vessel, but they also influence the 
water on which that vessel floats, after 
a manner, for which no corresponding 
variation, nor any just allowance, can 
be made in mere experiments. It is 
obvious to remark, that the figure de- 
scribed by the water surrounding a 
ship’s sides, while that ship is upright, 
is changed the moment that body is in- 
clined ; and it continues to increase in 
dissimilarity in proportion as the in- 
clination of the vessel is increased. 

But, in fact, a vessel very rarely sails 
right before the wind in such a manner 
as to allow her to preserve her perpen- 
dicular ; the impulsive cause of her pro- 
gress is much more frequently on one 
side; on her quarter, or on her beam, 


&e, and her attitude changes accord- 
ingly. 

Mr. Blackburn considers the effect 
of resisting water on the bows, the 
midships, and the stern end of a vessel; 
these he illustrat¢s by figures ; and his 
observations demand attention. We say 
this generally ; because we do not per- 
ceive by what means any remarks on 
the mathematical calculations of this 
Book may be rendered acceptable to 
our readers. <A hint or two, on the dif- 
ficulties experienced by the theorist in 
endeavouring to account for certain un- 
accountable facts well known among 
seamen, will furnish amusement as 
well as instruction, to the inquisitive. 


Every thing which has a tendency to 
prevent or lessen the subsidence of the after- 
body, impedes the velocity of the vessel : 
hence arises the causes of trifling and cari- 
ous circumstances affecting the sailing of a 
ship, and which have appeared so unac- 
countable; such as the suspending a weight 
on the middle of the main-stay, and not let- 
ting the stay be too tight; slacking the 
back-stays, letting the shrouds be a little 
slack, and raking or inclining the masts 
more or less from a perpendicular, &c. Now 
by raking the masts aft, and letting the 
main, fore, and mizen-stays be a little slack, 
with a weight suspended on them, th 
weight of the masts, sails, and rigging over- 
hanging a little aft,and not being confined, 
give an elastic force against the wind, and 
counteract, in some measure, the lifting of 
the stern by the pressure of the wind onthe 
sails; as also does the slacking the back- 
stays, and keeping the shrouds a little 
slack. 

Frequently it has been found, that the 
putting a stopper on the main stay, and 
confining it down to the deck, has materi- 
ally injured a vessel's sailing ; and the rea- 
son is, because it prevents the mast from 
having that elasticity, or play aft, against 
the pressure of the wind on the sails: thus 
also the setting the shrouds up too tight, 
and keeping the back-stays tight, confine 
the masts, and cause a full and instantane- 
ous effect of the wind on the sails to lift the 
stern. Trifling circumstances, such as bring- 
ing a few of the foremast guns towards the 
midships, have been known to make a dif- 
ference in a vessel's sailing; and this is, be- 
cause of easing a weight so far distant from 
the centre of gravity, and having therefore 
so much greater power, in confining the 
elastic pliability of the vessel. 

Many other circumstances could be 
meuticned, to have excited the observation 
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of seamen, which have appeared of a tri- 
fling nature, and yet caused a great differ- 
ence in the sailing of vessels ; but the cause 
of their powerful operation is evident. If 
such circumstances were judiciously attend. 
ed to, the sailing of most ships would be 
greatly improved. But because these cir- 
cumstances have appeared so anaccount- 
able ,aud their effect not rightly understood, 
mariners have applied their efforts to expe- 
riments in finding out the érim of ships; 
and being seldom guided by judgment, their 
success has usually been uncertain, a matter 
of chance, or of discovery merely acciden- 
tal. 

Instances have been known, when vessels 
have been pursued by an enemy, and when 
extraordinary efforts in sailing have been 
required, that the sides of vessels have been 
cut down (sawn through) in midsbips, 
whereby their sailing has been so much 
quickeued as to have etiected their escape. 
The reason is, the vessels have thereby ob- 
tained more pliability: a more effectual 
means of enabling the after. body to subside 
could not have been resorted to. Experi- 
ence and observation bas induced a common 
opinion, that pliability in the construction 
enables ships to sail faster; but how it has 
operated to do so, has not been rightly un- 
derstood; nor has it been attended to in 
their construction, as its importance de- 
mands: there is certainly a difficulty in 
combining strength with pliability ; there 
is, however, no question but it may be done. 
It is presumed the diagonal system now 
adopting in building ships of war, increases 
strength, but uot pliability. 

It may be allowed us to doubt, never- 
theless, whether building ships with a 
view to pliability be a correct application 
of the principle; and whether the end 
would not be better obtained by stady- 
ing and adopting, in the first construc- 
tion, that form which a vessel assumes 
after having been rendered pliable by 
extra means, such as cutting in mid- 
ships, &e. 


We have never seen that Philosophi- 
cal attention paid to the principles on 
which unerring Nature has constructed 
floating bodies, which in our opinion, 
they deserve; and although it may be, 
and is true, that living bodies moving 
under water differ essentially from in- 
animate bodies floating upon the water ; 
and bodies possessing the motive power 
in themselves, and exercising it, at their 
pléasure, are unlike others which derive 
their power from an impinging fluid, of 


which they take advantage, yet we are 
persuaded that a scientific comparison 
of the forms and performances of fishes, 
would afford hints well worth the pains 
of observation. 

Our author has not wholly omitted 
this; for he observes. 

. « . . the fastest swimming fish has 
a short full entrance; and its extreme 
breadth being near its head, it obtains 
thereby a very great length of taper of body 
to the tail. These fishes swim with that 
rapidity, that they will pass a ship under 
full sail (comparatively), as though she was 
atan anchor. Such a form ts not, how- 
ever, so suitable to other fishes that move 
with less velocity; they have a sharper en- 
trance, and the extreme breadth further 
from the head, and less length of taper to 
the tail. And nature most wisely varies the 
form and proportion of every fish, so as to 
pass through the fluid with the greatest 
ease to itself, at the velocity at which each 
particular fish requires to move in order to 
obtain its food, and for other necessary pur- 
poses. . 

The scales of fish are admirably placed 
in a direction to avoid friction, and an oily 
humour exudes from their bodies between 
the scales, by which the water is in a mea- 
sure repelled, and they dart through it with 
but little friction. 

Fish, in a measure, repel the water, or 
the water shrinks from them; and, by 
means of their air bladders, and the elas- 
ticity of their scales, and bodily exertion, 
they contract and dilate, and vary the po- 
sition of the different parts of their bodies, 
as they find it needful, to lessen any par- 
tial obstruction to their velocity through 
the water. But it is beyond the power of 
human art so to construct ships as to effect 
these wonderful operations, aud equally 
vain to attempt acquiring in them that ra- 
pid velocity which is natural to fish. Art, 
in every thing, possesses the same dispa- 
rity—Nature is perfection—We are fost in 
admiration, and left only to presume au im- 
perfect imitation. 


But that imitation may be rendered 
less imperfect. by Philosophical ingenu- 
ity, and this we beg leave tu refer to 
those whom it immediately concerns, 

The second part of this work treats on 
the causeS of the Dry Rot in Ships, and 
on the properties of the various kinds 
of timber usually employed in construct- 
ing them. This we consider as useful 
beyond the precincts of the Ship-yard. 
All who have had any experience in 
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house-building, know that this disease 
in timber baffles the most discerning ; 
that its origin is but imperfectly un- 
derstood, and that it is found, where 
none of the causes assigned by Mr. 
Blackburne, or other writers, can reason- 
ably be suspected. On this subject Mr. B. 
Shall speak for himself; we recommend 
his remarks to the consideration of the 
judicions: though they do not meet the 
whole of the question, yet they have 
their merit. 


Experience has long shewn that ships, 
constructed with a mixture of timbers, have 
been of a shorter duration. It always hap- 
pens, that the materials which go first in- 
fect and destroy those in contact with 
them. The oaks of North Europe being 
of quicker decay, will destroy our own 
native oak, when used in contact there- 
with, in one-third of the time of its own 
natural durability, or when used by itself. 
The oak and fir of Canada is still more 
perishable in itself, and more destructive 
to our native oak, than even those of North 
Europe. By looking to the history of the 
French marine it wil] be fonnd, that the 
use of the timber from Canada, while that 
country was in their possession, proved 
destructive to their ships also. The decay 
of our own navy was certainly never so 
great before these materials were introduced 
into the ships. 

But our native oaks have undergone a 
change; acorns from abroad, particularly 
from America, have been sown in this 
country. The landed proprietors find it 
more advantageous to use them, because of 
their producing trees of a quicker growth 
than the oak from the native acorn. The 
timber from foreign acorns, has become 
now of a fit size for ship building, and 
much of this spurious material has been 
used under the denomination of English 
oak. 


This appears to be of such moment to 
our author, that he introduces it a se- 
cond time, in another place. 


The introduction of these spurious oaks 
into our ships, has the most baneful effects 
on their duration. The sowing of foreign 
acorns should therefore be discontinued, 
and none sown in future but those from 
such of our native oaks as are flourishing 
in their prime ; andthe largest acorns should 
be selec ed to be sown, for it is found that 
trees from large acorns have most heart and 
least sap. Oaks should be reared from 
acorns, and not transplanted, for they rot 
énly thrive best, and grow larger, when 
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reared from acorns, but the wood is found 
to last the longest. [t is commonly ob- 
served, that those oaks which rise fortui- 
tously are of the best quality. Care should 
be taken in training them properly during 
the early stages of their growth; to prune 
some of their lower shoots, leaving a 
good leader, or top, sufficiently capable cf 
attracting the sap, aud in time to shorten 
the leader, and thin the head ; leaving two 
opposite bows, the one not less than eight feet 
below the other, to take the office of leaders ; 
by which management good compass-tim- 
ber will be produced for the uavy. Acorns 
should be sown ina deep stiff soil; a sandy 
poor soil produces shaky defective oaks; 
because the trees depeud more on the ele- 
ments than on the earth, for their growth 
and support. 

This is an alarming evil; but one not 
difficult to be remedied: it speaks at 
once to the patriotism and the pocket 
of proprietors of extensive landed es- 
tates ; who henceforth we trust, will see 
to it thot their Stewards procure truly 
British acorns from truly British an- 
cestors. 

It is uot to be understood, that Mr. 
B, is an enemy to the timber furnished 
by our colonies: on the contrary, he 
suggests hinis for its improvement ; and 
among other things, he says, 


Every means should therefore be used to 
promote an improvement in the condition 
of the timber in our colonies, and also to 
import for the navy, that only which is na- 
turally of the best quality. The black 
birch of New Brunswick, and the red oak 
of Canada, will not last three years ina 
ship; and the whole of those oaks and 
pines, which grow in the swamps in that 
country, are of the worst quality. Those 
which grow on the uplands, open tothe air 
and sun, are of the best quality. The red 
pine, the spruce, and the Canada white 
oak, are by far the best of the timbers from 
our North American colonies. ‘The red 
pine and the spruce should be managed in 
the manuer pointed out, in regard to the 
pines of this country; they should have 
proper attention to their cultivation, and be 
seasoned standing, and then their quality 
would be entirely altered, and most asto- 
nishingly improved. They would become 
equal in all respects to the same descrip- 
tion of materials imported from North Eu- 
rope. 

he Canada white oak should be sea- 
soned standing, with its bark on, having 
only about two feet of it taken off (at the 
end of the winter) round the trunk a little 
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above the ground. ‘Cwelve months after- 
ward the sap should be cut ont at that place 
to the heart, to draia off wet, and it should 
continue standing three years trom the first 
operation, to season and consolidate its 
fibres, and be felle:! at the approach of the 
winter. By such nianagement the Canada 
oak would become quite a different mate- 
rial, both in texture and durability, to what 
we have hitherto unfortanately experienced 
itto be. In seasouine this oak, it is abso- 
Jutely needful to leave the bark on, in 
order to protect the (ree agaiust those in- 
tense frosts which pyovail during the long 
winters in that couutry; for the timber 
being in a green stale, very porous and 
spongy, would otherwise receive most fatal 
effects from those lous and intense frosts ; 
and, moreover, the antisceptic qualities of 
the bark would, while the tree is standing 
to season, counteract its natural tendency 
to putrescence. 

Another material injury which the Ca- 
nada timber receives, is from its being 
transported down the rivers, to the ship- 
ping places, in rafts; for, by laying so long 
in the water, the pores of the wood become 
saturated with that fluid; and being ex- 
posed, in that condition, to long intense 
frost, the fibres are at length so fixed ina 
distended, porous state, that they ever after 
continue in that spongeous condition, not- 
withstanding every pains taken afterwards 
in this country, as with a view to season 
the timber. Wheu put into a ship, large 
collections of corroding matter, geuerated 
by moisture, and stagnant air, fill up the 
pores, and dry-rot ensues. Owing, how- 
ever, to the rapids in the rivers in that 
country, it would be impossible to convey 
the greater part of what that country pro- 
duces in any other way; but so much of 
it, however, as Jocal circumstances would 
permit, should be conveyed down in craft; 
and no other timber should be purchased 
for the navy, but that which is transported 
in craft. 

The oak with which the ships are built, 
at Petersburgh, is brought down the rivers 
in. craft, from a very long distance in the 
interior, being sometimes two years on its 
passage; and this mode of transporting the 
timber should be resorted to in Canada, in 
every instance where the rapids will per- 
mit ; and, when landed, it should be put 
under cover, and remain so till shipped, 
and not left ou the wharfs, exposed to the 
rains, the wind, the sun, and the frost. 
If similar precautions were taken with the 
Canada timber, its quality would be asto- 
nishingly altered. If a ship were built in 
Canada, of the oak and pine of that coun- 
try, managed and seasoned as before-said, 


the important benefit would be made ma- 
nifest, in the most satisfactory munner. 
It ought, moreover, to be observed, that 
no Cauada oak should be purchased for 
the navy, but the middling sizes ; the large 
overgrown trees, which have passed their 
prime, being commonly defective at the 
heart. ‘The quality of the large trees is 
seldom so good as that of the middling 
size; and the middling sizes of it are most 
suitable for the navy. 


Mr. B. directs his attention to the 
Teak of India, and the woods of other 
hot and dry climates; and he forms es- 
timates of the comparative expence 
of employing that species of wood, at 
home and abroad. He refers also to the 
duration of vessels built in former times; 
but observes, very justly, that services 
much more severe than those such ves- 
sels were exposed to, have lately been 
required from our British floating cas- 
tles. 

The altered nature of the service is ano- 
ther cause of hastening the decay of our 
ships; for since the practice of coppering 
(which has not been geuerally adopted 
above forty years), the ships are enabled 
to continue abroad for three or four years 
without the necessity of coming home to 
be docked. By remaining out so many 
years in bot climates without the crews 
and stores being taken out, or the ships 
cleared of filth, and purified of stagnant 
and putrid air, decay takes its course with- 
out interruption. Before the practice of 
coppering our ships was introduced, they 
were obliged tocome home more frequently 
to go into dock: and beiug then discharged 
of their crews, and the timbers cleared of 
filth and laid open and purified, the condi- 
tion of the ships became renovated and 
their durability promoted. 

But of all the causes which have pro- 
duced the most rapid decay of our ships, 
not ove has proved so fatal as the Dry-rot. 
It may be compared to a mortification in 
the human system, as requiring immediate 
amputation; for the consequences of the 
dry-rot caunot be averted, bat by removing 
at once ail the parts infected: without this 
remedy decay makes its progress through- 
out the ship. The causes of this dreadful 
destruction are various; sometimes it arises 
from putrid matter, forming in the pores 
of the wood, either out of the natural juices 
or from water imbibed; some kinds of tim- 
ber have a natural tendency to the dry-rot; 
other timber, though excellent in quality 
itself, is liable, from being used in an un- 
seasoned state; for unless the vegetable 
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juices are exhaled by gentle warmth, and 
carried off by a moderate current of fresh 
air, the seeds of corruption generate in the 
wood spontaneously. Thedry-rot may also 
be communicated to a ship, by introducing 
materials already infected ; and this, it is 
to be feared, has often been done, by using 
timbers which have been taken out of old 
ships, in repairing and building others. 
Nothing is, indeed, more certain than, that 
wood decayed by any description of rot, 
placed in contact with that which is sound, 
will hasten the destruction of the latter. 
Other causes of the dry-rot arise from 

the texture of the wood being injured. 
Timber that is water-soaked, being ex- 
posed to hard and long frosts, the pores of 
the wood become over-diste.ded, and in 
that state remaining fixed, the elastic ad- 
hesiveness of its fibres, and their power of 
contraction, are destroyed. Timber in that 
porous state being afterwards confined iv 
damp stagnant air, the interstices fill with 
putrid corroding matter, and dry-rot cn- 
sues, as will be exemplified hereafter. 
Other canses of the dry-rot are,—saw-dust 
and other filth left in the joints of timbers. 
The want of a circulation of fresh air, to 
prevent the damps, arising from the im- 
mersed part of a ship becoming putrid from 
foul air, and the warm breaths of so many 
men, and from the effluvia from the stores 
and provisions on board. All these, toge- 
ther with other circumstances, combine to 
cause and accelerate the dry-rot. 

Whatever we may think of this theory, 
we heartily concur in the intentions of 
the writer: care and cleanliness are ex- 
cellent precautions. But, we ought not 
to quit this subject without repeating 
our author’s remarks that the defects 
against which it is so desirable to guard 
are not peculiar to the British navy :--- 
** the men of war, built in the late war 
by the French, at Antwerp, with the 
Rhine oak, were found in a state of de- 
cay from the dry-rot; some of them 
even while bailding.—Both the Dutch 
and the Danish men of war are but of 
little durability.” It is high time to 
pay attention to the duration of our 
skips, since the supply of our native 
oak is now very limited; though, we 
hope, not so reduced as our author 
would persuade us; for he ventures to 
affirm that the whole of the Royal fo- 
rests does not yield more timber annually 
than is required by a 74 gun ship ; and 
that the country at large is very much 
thinned of oak timber.” 


A Treatise on Ship Building. 


Among the precepts given for the pre- 
servation of ships, the following deserve 
notice, 


Great attention is further required, to 
keep the ships tight, and well caulked in 
their upper-works, particularly when on 
foreign service in hot climates; in the Me - 
diterranean especially. ‘The seams should 
be frequently examined, and caulked in 
any parts found open, otherwise the rain- 
water penetrates the seams, gets in behind 
the planks, and rots both planks and tim- 
bers Many of our finest ships, it is to be 
believed, owe their destruction to the neg- 
lect of caulking when abroad, which is 
but too frequently neglected, merely to 
save the appearance of the paint-work. 
Ships on foreign stations, particularly those 
in the Mediterranean, should be supplied 
with a much larger stock of paint, than 
that usually allowed; it being wanted to 
put the paint-work to rights, as often 
as caulking is required. There would 
then be much less probability of neglect, 
in caulking the upper works, which omis- 
sion is certain destruction to a ship, even 
though she were built of the very best ma- 
terials, and with the utmost care. The 
officers who have this important duty in 
their charge, should be made responsible 
for any neglect of it; and if, when the 
ships come home to be repaired in His Ma- 
jesty’s yard, it is found on survey, by the 
officers of the yards, that the dry-rot has 
taken place, from a neglect of keeping the 
ships properly caulked when abroad, they 
should be directed to report upon it. 


We approve of the publicatien of such 
works at this time. During the pres- 
sure of a war so severe as that from 
which we are happily relieved, though 
the truth were every way equal, it could 
not be equally attended to. We should 
have been greatly shocked and mortified 
had the disclosure then been made 
which now is harmless, that some of 
our capital vessels have never been pro- 
perly fit for service. The Stirling Cas- 
tle, Armada, Rippon, Indus, Hannibal, 
Mulgrave, and Poictiers, may be stated 
as fair specimens of a large number of 
third rates built but recently, of which 
several have been rebuilt, and the others 
are to be rebuilt. The newspapers 
mention the Force as having done no 
other service than proceeding from 
Woolwich to Chatham, ’ere she is ruined 
by the dry rot. The San Domingo, being 
accounted unworthy of repair, has been 
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broken up. The Eden and the Mersey, 
never yet used a$ ships of war, have 
shewn strong symptoms of the dry rot. 
The Queen Charlotte and the Dart- 
mouth have suffered by the same dis- 
ease. Had we not, then, cause to eall 
the dry rot an alarming evil? Such reports 
during the wer might have produced effects 
not unlike that experienced by Napoleon 
on perusing the Bullion Report; the 
distresses he saw there announced, re- 
vived his hopes, previously almost ex- 
tinct, of overcoming Britain, by destroy- 
ing ber very vitals, her trade and com- 
merce, her finances, and by that means 
her navy. 

The author need make no apology for 
his style, or mode of expression : his 
endeavour is, to do his country service 
in a very important department ; and we 
hope to see an example so laudable imi- 
tated by many others, as well scientific 
men, as practical, Now, while a time of 
peace aflords oppportunity for that lei- 
surely investigation of principles before 
they are authorized in practice, to 
which the subject in all its bearings is 
to justly and so emphatically entitled. 


The History of Java, By Sir Thomas 
Stamford Raflles. Volume the Second. 
[Resumed from page 747.] 

Ir reports in circulation since the 
former part of this article was pub- 
lished, should prove true, the inhabit- 
ants of Java are likely to be beguiled 
of all the benefit expected from the 
arrangements made by the British, du- 
ring the short time that island was un- 
der their influence. It is said, that 
the Dutch authorities, to which the go- 
vernment has been resigned, in virtue 
of the treaty of peace, meditate the 
restoration of their former system, with 
the whole suite of forced deliveries 
and monopoly prices. We should 
be sorry to find this report correct ; 
because we desire that a fair trial should 
be afforded to what we must be allowed 
to consider as tmprovements ; and if, 
eventually, these regulations did not 
answer their purpose, and promote the 
happiness of the subject, together with 
the prosperity of the mother country in 
Europe, they could but be repealed, 
after full conviction. Time will shew, 


whether the Javanese will recollect the 
dominion of the British with regret ; 
or whether the whole will evaporate, 
like dew; and like dew leave no lasting 
impression. As Sir Thomas is to be 
established in the neighbourhood of this 
island, he will have ample opportunities 
of obtaining intelligence, and witnessing 
events, 

Whatever may ensue, the diligent 
author has recorded in the second yo- 
lume of this elaborate work, the prin- 
ciples and maxims on which he desired 
to conduct his government; they dis- 
play an extent of local knowledge, on 
the accuracy of which we cannot allow 
ourselves to doubt. 

A considerable portion of this volume 
is occupied with the History of Java, 
which commences, as most other his- 
tories commence, with fables magnified 
by tradition, and hyperbole ; and it pre- 
sents in its continuation a series of con- 
tentions and wars, arising from the 
usual causes, ambition and cupidity ; 
from power perverted into tyranny, and 
resistance inflamed to rebellion. It pre~ 
sents but too often, what should be the 
social affections, debased by the wan- 
tonness of desire, and the fickleness om 
extravagance of sensuality. 

With the author’s leave, we are not 
inclined to find the Java of modern India 
in the Javan of the Hebrew documents ; 
and the rather, as a Chinese account 
says, the more ancient name of Jaw-wa 
was Cha-po; nor can we but suppose, 
that the islands adjacent to the conti- 
nent of India were, in the earliest ages, 
peopled from that country. Certain it 
is, on the evidence of existing monu- 
ments, that Hinduism in its full power 
prevailed throughout this island ; and it 
still retains an influence over the minds 
of the people, though professedly con- 
verted to Mohammedism, 

A striking manifestation of this dis- 
position was on the pbint of producing 
important consequences ; for the Sepoys 
which formed part of the British in- 
vading army, finding that the reigning 
prince (the Susanan) attended on the 
ceremonies of their worship, and even 
furnished them with idois, which had 
been preserved in his family, plotted his 
elevation to the supreme dominion ; 
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which would have produced, in the 
opinion of the author, an entire revolu- 
tion i the religion of Java, and the 
whole population would have reverted to 
the observances of their ancestors. 

In fact, the three most striking points 
in the history of this island, concern 
religion ; they are, the establishment of 
Hinduism: the prevalence of Moham- 
medism ; and the introduction of the 
Datch, which it may be hoped, will 
eventually issue in the spread of Chris- 
tianity. The rest of the narrative is, as 
usual, a mixture of strife and of tran- 
quillity ; on which it may be observed, 
that the cottage was an abode of greater 
happiness and security than the palace ; 
notwithstanding the magnanimity dis- 
played by some of the sovereigns, and 
the political wisdom that distinguished 
their ministers. We cannot but call 
that nation barbarous, where the Chief 
Ruler degrades himself to do the office 
of an executioner, and with his own 
hands sheaths the Arzs in the body of a 
culprit whom he bad flattered with 
honours, and to whom he had promised 
both protection and promotion. 

The magnificent works constructed by 
the Hindoo powers bear convincing tes- 
timony to their zeal for their religion, 
the extent of their resources, the ability 
of their people, and the influence of the 

riesthood over the nation at large. 

hey are not ouly numerous, but ex- 
tensive; and their grandeur, with the 
labour bestowed on them,—which from 
the drawings we have seen, infinitely 
exceeds any thing evinced by the plates 
in these volumes, manifests a state of 
the arts, which could only be the result 
of long continued study, and probably 
of incessant cultivation by many genera- 
tions. Some of these antiquities are 
recent discoveries ; and, no doubt, many 
others remain unnoticed. An extract 
from our author’s account of one series 
of these temples, may give an idea of 
their execution ; the whole is too long 
for our purpose. 

Chindi Séwu, or the Thousand Temples. 

In the whole course of my life 1 have 
never met with such stupendous and finish- 
ed specimens of human labour, and of the 
science and taste of “ages long since forgot,” 
crowded together in so small a compass as 
in this little spot ; which, to use a military 


phrase, Ideem to have been the head 
quarters of Hinduism Java, These 
ruins are situated exactly eight hundred 
aud thirty-five vards north-vorth-east from 
the northern extremity of those of Léro 
Joingran, and one thousand three handred 
and forty-five yards from the bigh road op- 
posite the bdndar’s house. faving had in 
view all the way one lofty pyramidal or 
conical ruin, covered with foliage, and 
surrounded bya multitude of much smaller 
ones, in every stage of humbled majesty 
and decay, you find yourself, ou reaching 
the southern face, very suddenly between 
two gigantic figures in a kneeling posture, 
and of terrific forms, appearing to threaten 
you with uplifted clubs: their bulk is so 
great, that the stranger does uot readily 
comprehend their figure’ These gigantic 
janitors are represented kneeling on the 
left knee, with a small cushion under the 
right ham, the left resting on the retired 
foot. The height of the pedestal is fifteen 
inches, of the figure, seven feet nine inches 
to the top of the curls; total, nme feet.— 
The head tweuty-six inches long: width 
across the shoulders, three feet teu imches. 
The pedestal just comprises the kneeling 
figure and no more. 

The character and expression of the face 
T have never met with elsewhere: it belongs 
neither to India ner to avy of the eastern 
isles. ‘The countenance is full, round, and 
expressive of good humour.—The eyes are 
large, prominent, and circular; the nose is 
prominent and wide, and in profile seems 
pointed; the upper lip is covered with 
tremendous mustaches ; the mouth is large 
and open, with a risible character, shewing 
two very large dog-tecth; the under lip 
thin, and the chin very strait and short ; 
forehead the same; no neck visible; the 
breast broad and full, with a very promi- 
nent round belly; the lower limbs, as well 
as the arms, extremely short and stout.— 
But the most extraordinary appendage of 
these porters, is a very large full-bottomed 
wig, in full curl all over, which, however 
the Bramin assured me (and I really be- 
lieve) is intended to represent the usual 
mode in which the Moonis are supposed 
to dress their natural hair; these gigantic 
genii, whose duty it is to guard the sanc- 
tuaries of the gods, requiring as formidable 
an appearance as possible. Iu other re- 
spects the images are in the Hindu costume. 
The dmgota passes between the legs, the 
ends of it decorated, hanging down before 
and behind, over the waistband, and acu- 
rious square-linked chain, which encircles 
the waist. A snake entwines the body 
diagonally over the left shoulder, the tail 
and head twisted on the left breast A 
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small ornamented dagger is stuck in the 
girdje on the right loins, A pointed club 
of an octagonal form is held up in the right 
hand, and rests on the knee; the left hand, 
dropped down his side, grasps a circled 
snake, which seems to bite the fore part 
of the leftarm. The necklace is of filla- 
grec-work (such as is called star ;) and 
the ears, which are large and Jong, are 
decorated with the immense ornamented 
cylindrical ear-riugs worn by the Javan 
women of the present day, Round the two 
arms are twisted snakes, and round the 
wrist bracelets of beads. The waistband 
extends nearly to the knees. From the 
waist upwards the figure is naked, 

‘The whole site or ground-plan of these 
temples forms a quadrangle of five hundred 
and forty feet by five hundred and ten, 
exactly facing the cardinal points. The 
greater extent ison the eastern and western 
sides, as there allowance has been made 
for wider avenues leading up to the grand 
central temples situated within, while on 
the north and south sides the spaces be- 
tween the small exterior temples are all 
alike. There is no vestige of an exterior 
boundary wall of any kind. The onter 
quadrangle, which is the limit of the 
whole and which encloses four others, con- 
sists of eighty-four small temples, twenty- 
two on each face: the second consists of 
seveuty-six; the third of sixty-four; the 
fourth of forty-four ; and the fifth, or inner 
parallelogram, of twenty-eight; in all 
two hundred and ninety-six small temples, 
disposed in five regular parallelograms.— 
The whole of these are upon a uniform 
plan, eleven feet and a half square on the 
outside, with a small vestibule or porch, 
six feet two inches long, by four feet and 
a half externally. Within is an apartment 
exactly six feet square, with a doorway 
five feet nine inches high, by three feet 
four inches wide, directly opposite to which 
stands the seat or throne of the statue which 
occupied the temple. The walls inside 
rise square to the height of seven feet ten 
inches, and quite plain; thence the roof 
rises about five feet more in a plain pyra- 
mid, and above that a perpendicular square 
rises two feet more, where tle roof is closed 
by asingle stone. The interior dimensions 
of the porch or vestibule in frout were three 
feet and a half by two and a half. The 
thickness of wall to each temple was about 
two feet nine inches, and of the vestibule 
one foot four inches, The exterior eleva- 
tion of each must have been about eighteen 
feet, rising square to the cornices about 
eight or nine feet, according to the irregu- 
larities of ground, and the rest a fanciful 
superstructure of various forms, diminish- 


ingin size to the summit, which was crown- 
ed with a very massive circular stone, sur- 
mounted with another cylindrical one 
rounded off at the top. The whole of 
each superstructure thus formed a kind of 
irregular pyramid, composed of five or six 
retiring steps or parts, of which the three 
lowest appeared to me of the figure of a 
cross, with intermediate projecting angles 
to the two lower, and retired ones to the 
upper step, which varied in position also 
from the lower ones. Above that the sum- 
mit appeared to rise in an octangular form, 
diminishing gradually to the stones above 
described. ‘The same kind of stone aps 
pears a'so to have beer placed on the four 
projecting angles of at least the lower part 
of the elevation above the body of the 
building. I saw noue that were complete ; 
but from the detached views I had of all, 
I think either nine or thirteen similar ones 
were disposed at the various points of the 
roof. Besides these, the roofs had little in 
the way of decorations to attract notice, 
beyond a profusion of plain cornices, 
bands, fillets, or ribbands, forming a kind 
of capital to the crest of each stage of the 
superstructure, and on one of them small 
square pilasters cut in bas-relievo at in- 
tervals. 


On the east side you ascend by a flight 
of eight steps, at least six feet high, 
through the spacious portal before men- 
tioned, which is twelve feet high from the 
top of these stairs, and six feet eight inches 
wide in the clear, formed entirely of mas- 
sive blocks of stones, well squared. The 
depth of the passage or thickness of the 
wall is ten feet. The top of the portal, 
which is flat or square externally, sur- 
mounted in the centre with a yery large 
and terrible gorgon visage, changes with 
the ascent of the stairs, in a very artfal 
manner, to the pyramidal form, internally, 
formed by the overhanging of the stones 
to resemble inverted square steps closed at 
the top with asingle stone. You thus find 
yourself in the sanctum sanctorum, the spot 
which has rewarded the toil and zeal of 
mauy aweary pilgrim. My expectations 
were raised, and | imagined [ should find 
the great and all-powerful Brahma seated 
here, in glory and majesty proportionate to 
the surrounding splendour and magnifi- 
cence of his abode. Not a single vestige, 
however, remains of Brahma, or of any 
other deity. The apartment isa plain, un- 
adorned square, of twenty-oue by eighteen 
feet. Four feet from the eastern wall or 
door isa raised platform, three feet and a 
half high, extending all across the room 
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(north and south,) surmounted with a deep 
projecting capital or crest, to ascend which 
are two small flights of six steps each, 
situated at the extremities on either hand. 
The walls of this sanctuary, to the height 
of about forty feet, rise square and plain, 
and are composed of uniform blocks of 
greyish stone, well squared, and fitting 
closely without cement, grooved into each 
other, according to the general manner of 
all the buildings at Brambanan. Above 
this isa projected cornice of three or four 
stones, from which the roof assumes the 
pyramidal form of overhanging stones, or 
inverted steps, to the height of ten feet 
nearly ; thence it rises perpendicular, plain 
and square, for about ten feet more, and 
hence to the top in an octangular pyramid 
of overhanging stones, approaching each 
other gradually by tiers or layers for nearly 
fifteen feet more, where it closes finally 
with a stone about two and a half or 
three feet atross. 

‘The exterior of this great temple contains 
a great variety of ornamental sculpture, 
but no human or emblematical figures, or 
even niches in the walls, as in all the smal] 
temples surrounding it. The capitals of 
the pilasters (as in the niches against the 
body of the temple) are indeed supported 
by the very diminutive figures before men- 
tioned; but nothing further appears in that 
way throughout the whole structure. The 
style, taste, and manner of execution, are 
every where light, chaste, and beautiful, 
evincing a fertile invention, most delicate 
workmanship, and experience in the art. 
All the figures occupying the niches of the 
smaller temples (and there were thirteen to 
each of the two hundred and ninety six) 
are a wonderful variety of mythological 
characters, whichthe Brahmin said figured 
in the Hindu legends. 

Of the small temples, at least two-thirds 
are strewed along the ground, or are mere 
ruined heaps of stone, earth, and jungle. 
On the third quadrangle no more than six 
large heaps of dilapidation remain : fields 
of palma christi, sugar-cane, and tobacco, 
occupy the place and many detached spots 
on the site of the temples. Not one, in 
fact, is at all perfect: large trees and many 
kinds-of herbage have shot up and split 
them asunder. They are covered with the 
foliage which has hastened or produced 
their destruction, certainly prematurely ; 
for the stone itself, even externally, and 
where it would be most perceptible on the 
sculpture, exhibits not the least token of 
decay. !he whole devastation is caused 
by a most luxuriant vegetation. Towering 
directly over the temples the waringin, or 
stately banyan, is conspicuous, both for its 
appearance and the extraordinary damage 


it hascaused. In short, hardly twenty of 
the temples give a satisfactory notion of 
their original form and structure. 

If we rightly understand this descrip- 
tion, there is no arch employed in the 
construction of these buildings ; nor any 
cement. Our readers conversant with 
antiquities will deduce their own in- 
ferences from these particularities, 

The gods, to whose honour these 
superb ediffees were erected, are evi- 
dently repetitions of Hindoo ideas. 
We may judge of them with sufficient 
accuracy from those which have been 
obtained from the immediate neighbour- 
hood, and from other parts of the island ; 
of which representations are annexed, — 
Their figures, as works of art, possess 
various degrees of merit; some are ele- 
gant, and remind us of the Greeks ; others 
are uncouth compounds, analogous to the 
worst taste of the worst time of Egyptian 
wythology. We find, as in India, Suria, 
the Sun, with his car, the horses of 
which are beautiful; also figures of 
Ganesa, Durga and Brahma, some sculp- 
tured in stone, others cast in metal, 
among which several display workman- 
ship eminently skilfal. 

The inscriptions found among the 
ruins are equally interesting and useful ; 
as they assist in correcting historical 
dates of certain events ; and assign the 
proper periods to persons commemorated 
in them. The date on a tomb is a sa- 
tisfactory document. Sir Thomas seems 
to suspect the mode of determining these 
dates: yet, we believe, a like mode is 
common in Persia, and occurs in other 
parts of the East ; where it occasions no 
confusion. The date 1568, is explained 
as follows : 

Naga hobu  wisaya —jalma 

Snakes move — work men 

8 5 1 
That is to say, ‘* snakes are moving 
while men are working,” alluding to a 
device on the coin, which bears this 
date. 


The date 1402 is formed thus: 
Kedélang warndni nagara 
Tobe seen nought form cily 

2 0 4 1 
Implying the removal of all property 
from the metropolis, and the entire de- 
solation of the country, 
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A Key to this verbal numeration is 
furnished in the Appendix ; from which 
we learn that numerals are not restrict- 
ed to a single word ; but that ten or a 
dozen different words signify the same 
numeral. The following is given by 
way of illustration. 

Bima netra maruta 
Earth eyes fire water air 
2 3 4 

sadrasa ardi naga lawang lang?it. 
taste hill snake doors — sky. 

6 7 8 9 0 

The first intercourse with China is 
believed to have taken place about 846 
(A. D. 910), when a large Chinese 
wang-kang was wrecked on the island: 
the writer of the vessel ingratiated him- 
self with the then chief by means of a 
magical stone, by which he performed 
many wonderful effects. Is there any 
earlier mention of the loadstone, as being 
used on shipboard, or forming part of a 
ship’s apparatus : for that seems to be 
implied in the history of this magical 
implement. 

Tables of the population and cultiva- 
tion of the Islands of Java, Madura, &e. 
are added ; as also are several Appen- 
dices. The first states the burials at 
Batavia at somewhat under 50,000 an- 
nually; and assigns, as causes of this 
mortality, the stagnant miasmata float- 
ing in the neighbourhood, The second 
Appendix is an interesting account of 
the trade to Japan. The third is an 
epitome of Javan laws. Then follow 
the proclamations published by the 
British. A comparison of the spoken 
languages, at length. An account of 
Celebes. Translations of inscriptions ; 
and, not the least curious of the groupe, 
an account of the natives of Papua, or 
New Guinea, with a portrait of a youth 
ten years old. 

A very animated picture is drawn in 
Appendix F. of the Slave Trade, for- 
merly a notorious article of corruption 
and commerce in Macassar. 

The sale of their subjects constituted 
one chief source of the revenue of the 
Rajahs; and the factors at the different 
Dutch residencies traded in slaves. It is 
reported of one factor that he exported 
nine hundred in a year. The payment or 
contribution to be made to the Dutch, was 
either measured in gold, silver, or slaves. 


Inatreaty made between the people of 
Gia and Admiral Speelman, we find that 
they promised to pay so much of the pre- 
cious metals, or one thousand slaves.— 
The slaves that were obtained by law or 
descent, were called Dingen ; those kid- 
napped, Paras. 

‘The respective prices for slaves at Ma- 
hasar were as follow. 
For a grown lad, legitimately 


obtained - - 20 dollars 
Por a young woman, ditto - 40 
Vora grown lad, kidnapped - 10 
Fora young woman, ditto 20 


The part taken by the Dutch officers 
in this violation of humanity, was loudly 
exclaimed against, and orders were sent 
out, repeatedly, to correct the abuse ; 
but the spirit of these orders evaporated 
‘ere they reached the island to which 
they referred ; and a Report on the sub- 
ject but too justly observes that, 
** where avarice is predominant, laws, 
reason, rights, humanity, all that is sa- 
cred, are too often compelled to yield. 
The manner of obtaining slaves set all 
law at defiance. 


Those, whose fate we have now hastily 
drawn, are not always stolen by foreign 
nations at distant places. No: abont and 
near the houses of our own inhabitants, in 
ons kampongs, within our own town, it 
very often happens. A numerous gang of 
villains, known by the name of bondsmen 
(verpandeling,) with a namber of whom 
every slave-trader is careful to provide 
himself according to his means, are most 
useful instruments in procuring slaves in 
the easiest and cheapest way ; and being 
instructed in all the arts of villainy, and 
eager for prey, they rove about in gangs 
during the night and at unseasonable 
hours, and if successful in overpowering 
some one, they carry the victim to their 
employer or to any purchaser, and it is 
very seldom that any thing more is heard 
of it, than that such a one has lost his 
slave, or that such a native is missing. 


A rich citizen, who has a sufficient num- 
ber of emissaries called bondsmen, carries 
on his trade much more easily than a poor 
one does. The latter is often obliged to 
go himself to the Kampong Bigis or else- 
where, to take a view of the stolen victim 
and to carry him home; whilst the former 
quietly smokes his pipe, being sure that 
his thieves will, in every corner, find out 
for him sufficient game, without his exert- 
ing himself otherwise than indirectly.— 
The thief, the seller, the interpreter, are 
all active in his service, because they are 
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all paid by him. Tn some cases the pur- 
chaser unites himself with the seller, on 
purpose to deceive the interpreter; whilst 
in other cases the interpreter agrees with 
the thief and pretended seller, to put the 
stolon person into the hands of the pur- 
chaser! What precautions, what scrutiny 
ean then avail, when we reflect, that the 
profound seerecy of the . prisons, and the 
strict precautions in carrying the slaves on 
board, are equalled only by the licentious- 
ness with which the transports are fabri- 
cated. 

When the British arrived, it appeared 
that numbers of plunderers were roaming 
about for the supply of the slave market, 
which was still open; so that the inhabi- 
iants adjacent to Makdsar, never dared to 
approach, except in parties of at least five 
or six armed men. An equal caution pre- 
vailed throughout the country..—_—— 

The case, however, is now entirely al- 
tered, at least within the influence of the 
British authority. Men, women, and chil- 
dren, are now to be seen moving singly 
about the country in all directions, without 
fear and without arms. Formerly a man 
going ona hunting party, or a peasant to 
til hisground, went armed asif going to 
war ; at the present day numbers of people 
may be seen in the paddy fields without a 
spear amongst them. 

The prohibitory Laws of Britain sus- 
pended this trade; but, those trained to 
it retained their old dispositions, and 
flattered themselves with the hope of 
again improving them by practice, We 
will not entertain so extremely base an 
opinion of Datch morality, as to believe 
that it will succumb on this subject be- 
fore the vehemence of Dutch avarice. 

We cannot take leave of this work 
without again expressing our satisfuc- 
tion at an accession so valuable to our 
national literature, It will be a lasting 
testimony to what was attempted; it 
will form a point of comparison, by 
which the future condition of the 
island, under its present masters, may 
be put to the test: and it will contribute 
essential aid and information to officers 
called to the important trast of Govern- 
ment, in the interesting but often ex- 
tremely embarrassing regions of the 
East. 

The map annexed is deserving of 
great praise for the beauty of its execu- 
tion; and, we presume, for its correct- 
ness also; the other embellishments are 
every way worthy of the work. 
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The Colonies, and the present Ameri- 
can Revolutions. By M. De Pradt, for- 
merly Archbishop of Melines. Svo. Price 
12s. Baldwin and Co. London. 1817. 


Ce sont des Vaisseaux, pes Cono- 
nrEs, du Commerce, que je veux ;'— 
Ships, Colonies and Commerce ! was the 
famous exclamation of Napoleon, when 
he found himself, however powerful and 
victorious by land, impotent and de- 
feated atsea, ft must be acknowledged, 
that this association is entitled to the 
greatest consideration from its bearing 
on national prosperity ; and that a power 
desirous of rising to eminence in mari- 
time affairs, cannot do better than pro- 
mote the activity of these indispensable 
departments of its government, Never~ 
theless, Colonies in distant lands are 
not always those essential supports of 
national strength which some have sup- 
posed them to be ; these children of the 
parent state, like children by natural 
descent, are ‘careful comforts and 
they add inealeulably to the anxiety in- 
separable from the duties of Sovereignty, 
when those duties are discharged witha 
proper and becoming attention to the 
wellare of the community at large, con- 
sidered as one body, the general pros- 
perity of which it is the object of rulers 
to promote, 

A country which has neither ships, 
nor colonies, nor commerce, may be 
overpeopled; and may discharge from 
its bosom a part of its superfluous popu- 
lation jebut, if that country be essentially 
Agricultural, those who quit it will con- 
tinue their occupations im other lands, 
and will produce abroad but the same 
articles which they were in the habit of 
producing at home, “There can be no 
interchange; neither wants the commo- 
dities of the other ; because they are the 
same in kind; and the difference, if there 
he any, in excellence, is unimportant, 
It was for this reason, chiefly, that the 
colonies of the ancient nations gave but 
little occasion to commerce. They 
maintained, indeed, a certain degree of 
respect for the parent state, they ac- 
knowledged the incumbent duties of fili- 
ation; but, there, usually terminated 
their communication, If the parent were 
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engaged in war, they took the side of 
that parent: if any misfortune befel the 
parent, an earthquake,—they sym- 
pathized with the consequent distress ; 
but settled, and exclusive commerce, or 
revenue collected for the benefit of the 
mother country, never entered into con- 
templation on either side. 

Very different are Modern Colonies. 
They are provinces of the mother coun- 
try, settled in another hemisphere, and 
devoted to the production of articles 
not the natural produce of the parent 
state, The intercourse of the parties 
is, therefore, maintained by the exchange 
of their commodities ; and merchandize 
is the life, ifit be not the cause, of their 
existence. Hence arises the principle 
of exclusive trade; for, as no foreign 
nation has any right to interfere in the 
trade carried on by one province of a 
kingdom with another province of the 
same kingdom, so has it no right to 
trade with the Colonies of that kingdom ; 
and if the Colonies infringe the estab- 
lished rules intended for the general be- 
nefit, by authorizing trade with foreign 
states, they so far withdraw themselves 
from that union with their parent, which 
is a fundamental law of their protection, 
not to say of their increase and pros- 
perity. 

But, it may so happen, that in length 
of time, Colonies may become so popu- 
lous and powerful, as to defy the estab- 
lished regulations of the parent state ; to 
discover their advantage, real or snp- 
posed, in asserting their independence, 
and in despising those advantages hi- 
therto understood to be reciprocal, on 
which they had built their reliance for 
consideration while encreasing from in- 
fancy to maturity. 

it has so happened. The British 
Colonies in North America were the 
first to throw off their filiation, That 
consanguinity which had been their 
boast became odious, and they no longer 
fancied the advantages they possessed 
sufficient to remunerate their obedience. 
Whatever might be thought of their 
principle, as it concerned themselves, 
it was obvious to every unbiassed mind 
that the conduct of France and Spain in 
supporting those separating provinces 
was the extreme of bad policy, It could 
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produce no possible good to those pow- 
ers, which had Colonies of their own, 
well worth preserving; and, it might, 
and most likely would, as in fact it has, 
become an example, to be reflected on, 
to be admired, to be imitated, when time 
should serve, by those Colonies. France 
has paid, and dearly paid, the fine in- 
curred by her miserable finesse. Spain 
is in the act of paying a similar fine, 
which even-handed justice imposes on 
her Sovereignty. Can Spain avoid it 2 
—where then were the equity, that go- 
verns the world? Spain assisted to de~ 
prive Britain of her Colonies ; why then 
complain of losing her own ? If Colonies 
are trifles, let Spain be silent; if Colo- 
nies are important, where was her ho- 
nour when she exerted herself to wrest 
such important possessions from Britain > 


The appeal is made by the Spanish 
Colonies to the sword, Sorry we are to 
witness the effusion of blood, the barbar- 
ities and inhumanities on both sides. 
But, this is the grand straggle that 
now interests Europe. M. de Pradt 
asserts that the Spanish Colonies are 
lost to Spain. The Spanish Court, un- 
willing to believe that fact, complains of 
his assertion, and obtains the suppres- 
sion of his book, But, to think of sup- 
pressing a book, if it have excited any 
interest, is, in the present open inter- 
course of Europe an evident symptom of 
want of intelligence, if not of intellect. 
It is about as sagacious as an attempt 
to recall time, or to replace opportunity, 
or to witness a celestial phenomenon 
after the appearance is passed and gone. 
Had Spain been wise, her wisdom might 
have profited her half a century ago; 
if she was then unwise, she must now 
suffer the penalty. The book is known, 
and may be translated throughout Eu- 
rope ; to endeavour its suppression is to 
betray a weakness ; is to add a confirma- 
tion to what in some countries could be 
only apprehended, and to convert suspi- 
cion into a certainty. 

M. de Pradt published in 1802 a 
work entitled, “* The Three Ages of 
Colonies,” in which he spoke of their 
infancy, their youth, and their maturity, 
by the latter of which they were pre- 
pared for independence on their mother 
country. The notion of colonial inde- 
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pendence was not at that time, favour- 
ably received by the great man then at 
the head of the Great Nation, whose 
wishes, as expressed by himself, it 
diametrically contradicted, Several op- 
ponents to M. de Pradt appeared ; but, 
the most effectual was De Pons, the 
author of Travels in the Caraceas ; who 
taking advantage of his long residence 
in South America, and the intelligence 
he bad obtained in that country, ven- 
tured to pronounce the conquest of St. 
Domingo, far enough from impractica- 
ble ; and to speculate on the unshaken 
fidelity of Spanish America to her Ea- 
ropean metropolis. But, the attempt 
made by France to recover St. Domingo 
fai!.2; and would have failed, though 
Napoleon himself had conducted the 
enterprize; and the loyalty of many 
provinces in South America, has been 
subsequently directed, not to Castile and 
Leon, to whom Columbus gave the new 
world ; but to governors started up 
among themselves, and to heads of armed 
bodies, unknown and unauthorised by 
the royal authority of Spain. 

De Pons dreaded lest the profligacy 
of England should seize Spanish Ame- 
rica; but he did not foresee the seizure 
of Spain by the Usurper, Joseph, with 
the failure of Napoleon’s plans in Ame- 
rica, and the insurgence to which the 
substitution of the intruder would give 
oceasion. He advised Spain to associate 
her fortune, good or bad, with that of 
France. ‘* Why does not Spain, he 
asks, offer of her own accord to France, 
her intimate ally, a possession suftici- 
ently extensive, sufficiently fertile, suf- 
ficiently populous to render her imme- 
diately in America the protection of the 
Spanish Colonies, as in Europe she is 
of Spain herself? France must obtain 
possessivns in Spanish America, in or- 
der to deliver the ocean from the mari- 
time yoke of England ; —threatened with 
the loss of all her colonies, no possibility 
is left her of escaping that calamity, 
but by raising the marine of France,” 
&c. to enable her to cope with that of 
England. Time has opened other pros- 
pects ;—and we now kuow, that the 
marine of France is not raised; that 
Spain rather solicits assistance from 
England against her colonies than fears 
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their capture by England; and that so 
far from wishing for additional colonies 
Englaud feels a burden in some of her 
recent acquisitions, 

We do not advise England to abandon 
her colonies ; that were the language of 
folly ; yet we deem the prosperity of 
the mother country worthy of the first 
place in political estimation ; and we 
value the colonics only as they promote 
that prosperity. It should never be for- 
gutten that the question is important 
whether these colonists might not more 
essentially serve their country, at home, 
after all balances are struck, 

In proportion as this becomes dubious, 
or intricate, the importance of colonies 
diminishes ; when they, as members, are 
swollen to a size unwieldy by the pro- 
per body, they are hurtiul; when they - 
no longer acknowledge a due sympathy 
with the head, a due obedience to the 
seat of volition, the whole constitution 
must suffer, and separation is inevitable, 


If we have stated the value of Colo- 
nies correctly, as they produce articles 
different from those of the mother coun- 
try, we should also remark, the value of 
these as exchanged by the mother coun- 
try with foreign parts. We know that 
other countries envy England her Co- 
lonies ; but if they obtain colonial pro- 
ducts in exchange for their own super- 
fluities, at a fair rate,—it might puzzle 
the candid and considerate among them, 
to declare what more they ought to de- 
sire? or what more they really do 
desire ? 

Supposing all Colonies to be indepen- 
dent, they must maintain an intercourse 
with some places, if they wish to sup- 
ply wants, become habitual to them: 
and they must select for that intercourse, 
such places as are able to take off their 
hands their commodities in bulk, and 
to make returns in assortments of the 
articles required. Those countries which 
cannot do this, are not really losers by 
purchasing at a small advance, colonial 
goods from a second hand, in small quan- 
tities; nor are the colonies injured by 
dealing at one port, instead of resort- 
ing to many to complete a cargo, if that 
port can furnish the whole, and charges 
but a reasonable premium for the con- 
venience it affords, The Colonies are 
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not likely to be annihilated, Europe 
is not likely to lose them entirely, be- 
cause they no longer acknowledge the 
Sovereignty of a certain European state, 
That state may suffer, yet the prospe- 
rity and enjoyments of Europe may re- 
main. The transfer of connexion, is 
not the same as eutire extinction of 
intercourse, ‘The profit may be diffe- 
rently distributed, from what it now is ; 
though the general amount may average 
much the same, That general amount 
is comprized by our author in the fol- 
lowing estimate. 

Far be it from us to assert that the fol- 
lowing account is infallibly correct, so ex- 
tended as it is in itself, made up of various 
parts so difficult to be stated, and so un- 
steady in their details: the object is mere- 
ly to give a general view of colonial reve- 
nue, and the probable state of their situa- 
tion with respect to Europe, and that of 
Europe with respect to them, so as to 
comprehend, in a very concise table, every 
thing which may help to convey informa- 
tion on this great branch of the wealth and 
public happiness of Europe. 
Francs. 
Portugal receives fiom all her 

Of that sum the precious me- 

tals and diamonds make 35,000,000 
She sends to the Colonies in 

her own 10,000,000 
The diamonds and precious 

metals are the produce of 

her sovereignty. 

The goods of Portugal are in 
the proportion of 1 to 4} 
in this trade. 

Holland receives from her In- 

dian Colonies, after paying 

the expenses of govern- 

ment, but 7,000,000 
It is well known that, for the 

space of ten years, the sales 

of the Dutch Company 

amounted annually 42,000,000 
Butitis not known to what 

an amount of goods this 

sale corresponds, because 

the proceeds are made u 

of various branches, an 

because that Holland, unit- 

ing sovereignty with com- 

merce, force’ with industry, 

has included in the amount 

the proceeds of arrange- 

ments made with petty 

tinces, who gave, almost 
or nothing, certain articles 
which were sold at a very 
high price in Europe. 
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It is known that Hol- 

Jand, in the space of four- 

teen years, exported to the 

Indies, in specie 146,000,000 
To the above proceeds must 

be added, those of the 

Cape of Good Hope, of 

Saorinam, of Curacoa, and 

of St. Eustatia, which ean- 

not be stated at less than 15,000,000 
England is to take credit for 

one half of the cargoes sent 

by Portugal to the Brazils, 

which in the whole amount 


to the 20,000,000 
Consequently, there belong 

to England 10,000,000 
Canada 38,000,000 
Newfoundland other 

FISHELIES 40,000,000 
India, after paying all ex- 

PONSES 20,000,000 


Carried home by Englishmen 

employed in 20,000,000 
* English goods exported to 

The trade from one part of 

India to another, that of 

the Red Sea, and Persian 

Gulf, must be added, which 

cannot be taken at less 

+ England carries on a great 

trade with the United 

States: in 1801 the English 

exports to the United 

States were as high as... 155,000,000 
The English islands of the 

Antilles 130,000,000 
The carrying 15,000,000 
The trade with the Spanish 

50,000,000 
But England imports from 

the United 45,000,000 


The Isles of France and of 

Bourbon were a burden to 

France, as were also the 

factories of India: she 

could not reckon, as pro- 

ductive Colonies, more 

than 
3,000,000 
Newfoundland 7,000,000 
St. Domingo, Guadaloupe, 

And Martinicd 250,000,000 
France consumed to the 

amount of 150,000,000 of 

colonial produce; she sold 

the remainder ; the amount 

of that sale made the ba- 

lance of trade to incline in 

her favour annually to the 

AMOUNL 40,000,000 


* Humboldt, vol. iv. t Ibid. 
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Spain drew from her Colo- 

nics 

Precious + 100,000,000 


Merchandise BOO 000,000 
She sent back in domestic ot 

BOOM 120,000,000 
Danish and Swedish esta- 

12,000,000 
The coutraband trade of all 

the Colonies taken together 100,000,000 
Total Colonial revenue be- 

longing ty Europes 1,290,000,000 

Europe acquired this truly surprising 
sum with a return from her soil or her in- 
dustry, of less than 500,000,000, and con- 
sequently enjoyed a net profit: of 200 per 
cent. upon every thing which constituted 
a part of her commerce. 

We must add, according to the princi- 
ples before laid down ; first, the commerce 
of the United States, which has been 
created by Europe, which in 1806 amount 
ed in exports to 520,000,000 franes,— 
imports 200,000,600. Secondiy, all the 
activity, commercial, mechanica!, and agri- 
eultaral, which is produced by the Colo- 
nies, as they are the object of it, and 
which would never have existed without 
them. Therefore, all that immense marine 
employed in war and commerce, which, 
for the purpose of keeping up the connec- 
tion between the Colonies and the parent 
states, canses the sea to be inhabited like 
the land, is to be added ; and that multi- 
tude of cities also, which, the Colonics 
have, in a manner, created, or ornament- 
ed, on those very coasts to which they 
themselves are indebted for their existence, 
and by which, in turn they have become 
founders in the very bosom of their pa- 
rent states; and that population which in 
beth hemispheres, either labours for the 
Colonies, or fills the Colonies themselves, 
and adds a vast number of subjects to the 
sovereignty of Europe. 

The English reign in India 

over a population 32,000,000 
In the Antilles and America 800,000 
Spain, on the continent of 

America, over a popula- 

TION 15,000,000 
St. Domingo, the Havannah, 

and the Philippines:---------- 22,000,000 
France, in the island of Bour- 

bon, in India, and the An- 

Gilles, OVET. 500,000 
St. Domingo should also be 

reckoned, which she has 

peopled 400,000 
The Portuguese, in Brazil 3,500,000 
In their other Colonies. 400,000 
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Holland, in Batavia and Sa- 
600,000 
Sweden an! Denmarker 400,000 


Total. 55,600,000 


These are prodigious concerns, The 
power, the interest the prepoaderance of 
Europe is all but infinite. The welfare 
of millions, with not one individual of 
which she is aequainted, depends on 
the flat of Europe. But, the possession 
of power implies respousibility ; and the 
advantages which have been taken by 
Europe of her superiority in power, 
have already incurred a_ responsibility 
most affecting, most awful. This is 
distressingly trae with respect to the 
natives of the new world; and there is 
too much of accuracy in de Pradt’'s 
charges against the Statesmen of nations 
apparently the best informed, for their 
mismanagement of the interests of their 
own people, whom they sent out, in de- 
pendence on the pubhie faith, to oceupy 
and improve the colonies they desired 
to establish. The very means taken to 
ensure their permanency, have proved 
their ruin ; says the writer. They have 
usually heen favoured as_ privileged 
bedies, aud these privileges undermined 
their existence... He asserts, that no 
system of colonization has prospered, or 
could prosper, where patent rights, or 
exclusive companies were the governing 
powers. Monopolies excite jealousies, 


‘hatred, strife, rivalship: hence animo- 


sities, emulation and ruin, Monopolies 
induce tyranny in buying and selling ; 
hence extortion, negligence, smuggling, 
and opposition in all its branches. 


The history of the Colonies presents 
fifty-eight Companies with exclusive pri- 
vileges; we have followed their course to 
the end, and noticed their effects. Of 
this number forty-six have suffered a com- 
plete ruin; eight have been suppressed, or 
have voluntarily dissolved themselyes ; 
four only have escaped the same fate, and 
have prospered. So the chances against 
the success of Companies have been con- 
stantly as four to one. 

Holland has reckoned ten Companies ; 
they have all perished, except that to In- 
dia; the real state of which, however, is 
still a problem, the solution of which is 
hindered by the number of interests being 
much too great for us to pronounce de- 
finitely upon its fate ; though, perhaps, the 
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very veil with which it covers its condi- 
tion indicates, or at least affords a fair 
presumption of its destiny. Of five Com- 
panies that subsisted in) England, four 
liave been ruined, and there is now re- 
maining only that to India, the incredible 
success of which has been oceasioned hy 
particular causes: the first India Com- 
pany, however, suffered the common fate. 
‘The Guinea Company isa free association, 
and reckons among its members the rich- 
est merchants of the most opulent cities; 
so that it is rather part of the commercial 
body than a Company properly so called. 

France is of all countries the one that 
has most multiplied experiments of this 
sort; for it has had twenty-one exclusive 
Companics ; and, accordingly, has suffered 
more from them than any other country ; 
and yet in this namber we only reckon one 
of the India Companies that have been 
re-established many times without ever 
experiencing better success; we must 
add that the length of their charter made 
them resemble an alienation of lands 
more than a grant for the cultivation 
of commerce. France has tormented 
Canada, Louisiana, and St. Domingo, 
with her exelusive companies; they 
have all been equally useless or inju- 
rious; however, if they had been only 
useless, it would have been much bet- 
ter for themselves, and for the colonics; 
but they have never failed being destiuc- 
tive to both. 

Spain, that has spent three centuries in 
altering aud varying the administration of 
her colonies, and that has managed them 
with the blindness of insanity, reckons up 
eleven monopolies, of all of which the 
calamitous results are well known, Of 
this number, four have ruined the com- 
panies who held them; two have been 
models of extortion and rapine to the un- 
happy colonies, which they have ruined in 
their turn; three have not been able to 
await the expiration of their charters, 
which had become as burthensome to 
themselves as to the colonies. There is 
now but one remaining, that of the Philip- 
pine islands, the fate of which is uneer- 
tain; for as it is now about to be re- 
established, it is impossible to pronaunce 
upon ils destiny ; it willdcepend upon the 
manner in which the great dispute Is set 
tled, that is now depending between Ame- 
rica and Spain, for the Company will find 
itself involved in it, as the Philippine 
islands themselves will be, without having 
foreseen it, and without the power of hin- 
dering it. 

Denmark, with colonies very limited in 
extent and in produce, has had bo less 
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than four companies, which the usual wis- 
dom of its Goveroment has not been able 
to preserve from a calamitous end. 

Two have been dissolved; the third 
rnined; aad the fourth prospers by the ad- 
vantage of its situation to Endia; an ad- 
vantage, which, from another cause, is 
nearly at an end, for reasons which we 
shall show hereafter. 

The two companies of Embden have 
experienced the same fatality: dissolved 
or ruined, they only exist in recollection, 

Those of Ostend bave suffered a simi- 
lar fate. 


Portugal had the wisdom to exclude 
companies from those immense co'onies 
which it long possessed with so much pro- 
fitand glory. The want of them was no. 
more felt than the want of those boasted 
advantages which have been the cause of 
their adoption by so many nations; and, 
though Portugal gradually lost all her 
settlements, it was not for the want of 
companies, bat forthe want of courage, 
wisdom, and population, Latterly, its 
practice in this respeet hasbeen more like 
that of other nations; but, by a most ex- 
traordinary inconsistency, it has begun the 
practice at the very time they have left it 
off. ‘The rage for monopolies was every 
where abating, and by degrees they were 
nearly every where abandoned, when, in 
1756, Powbal, who was then minister, 
thought proper to introduce them into 
Portugal, when for the first time, the va- 
luable colony of the Brazils was laid under 
an exclusive monopoly; but it happily 
possessed other sources of prosperity suf- 
ficient to counteract in part the mischief 
caused by this disastrous innovation. 

When the United States of America 
belonged to England, they also liad two 
exciusive companies, which they have 
since gotrid of. We see that America, 
being tree, has not submitted to such a 
scourge; that there every thing is free in 
fact as well as nominally, and thatin the 
ideas of an Ainerican, liberty and mono- 
poly are no more consistent with each 
other than independence and slavery. 

Colonies then, are not those exclu- 
sively triumphant things which the na- 
tions wiio are destitute of them imagine. 
Good management may render them 
useful aud profitable; bad management 
may render them detrimental, They 
present opposing interests, they afford 
fallacious, or rather temporary, supports, 
to the pareut state; they drain off not 
a few goud subjects, which might essen- 
tially serve their country, at home ; 
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they expose their country to wars with 
its rivals, or neighbours; where the 
native population is not wholly extermi- 
nated, they are in danger from insur- 
rection, and where, as in the West In- 
dies, the place of a native population is 
supplied by importation, the danger of 
revolt is at all times imminent; or, at 
least, ought to be felt as imminent, by 
those to whom the concerns of the pub- 
lic are committed, The negroes, from 
their numbers, will never lose sight of 
their power, which with them is the 
same thing as right, to change their 
places, and from slaves, to become mas- 
ters.* 

Now, if to these dangers be added 
that of the mischiefs inevitable when the 
Colonies, having arrived at their state 
of maturity break off from the parent, 
and when instead of furnishing assist- 
ance they exhaust the parent by oppo- 
sition, contumacy and rebellion ; it may 
well deserve the reflection of truly wise 
statesmen who have no colonies at pre- 
sent to govern, whether it be sound po- 
licy to covet them at the rate which it 
is well known they do. 

The thought might teach moderation 
to those whose avidity impels them to 
incur a certain loss in expectation of un- 
certain gain, We have already acknow- 
ledged the prevalence of the retributive 
power ; we have seen the punishments 
which have followed the corrupt exercise 
of over-weening policy. Let no state 
expect to rise superior to that retribu- 
tion. Let no state take an active share 
in concerns not its own, Let no state 
be tempted by the stipulation of an un- 
derstood reward, to employ its strength 
where duty does not call it. Our opi- 
nion will not be misconstrued when we 


* Table of the black population of the 
Autilles and on the continent of Ame- 
rea. 


1,600,000 
Brazils + 1,500,000 
Spanish America 600,000 
The United States in 1810 1.377,310 


Totals 5,777,310 

The black population of the United 
States is almost entirely concentrated in 
the southern states; the northern are not 
included in the account. 
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allude to states in Europe, over which 
the rod of retribution hangs suspended 
by the thread of Damocles. Who can 
estimate the consequences annexed to 
presumptions intermeddling ? the plea 
of danger from near neighbourhood, is 
not relevant, the neighbourhood is, the 
most distant possible, If the author 
had done his om he would have spoken 
out his mind plainly : Instead of reserv- 
ing for a note the following sentiments 
he would have placed them in the front 
of his work, and would have made them 
the basis of much of his reasoning. 


The rules of morality were never pre- 
tended to be observed very faithfully in 
politics ; but they appear to have been 
disregarded with less attention to appear- 
ances since the war of 1740. It is from 
that time to the scenes in Poland that we 
may date that right of convenience which 
Europe seems to have submitted to for this 
last century. When Charles VL. succeeded 
to the throne an opportunity was offered 
for speculations upon the property of his 
neighbours: the indisputable inheritance 
of Maria Louisa was divided like a de- 
serted estate. The “ Works of Frederick 
the Great” will show the confessions 
which he makes on this head. The care 
of preserving a property wrongfully ob- 
tained, and the desire of recovering a Jaw- 
ful property, which had been yielded only 
through necessity, occasioned a perpetual 
hatred and ill-will between the cabinets of 
Vienna and Berlin, which, by spreading to 
the contiguous courts, rendered the diplo- 
matic politics a series of trick and surprise, 
and Germany like two enemies’ camps.— 
Silesia has deprived the German diplomacy 
of all morality: we have seen the King of 
Poland and Elector of Saxony invaded in 
his capital ina time of perfect peace ; we 
have seen the conqueror justify this sudden 
blow by marching straight to the archives 
of Dresden, and to the treaty concluded 
with Austria for the division of the state. 
England commenced the war of 1756 by 
captoring the French fleet, and embrued 
Canada with blood before hostilities had 
been declared. Catherine mounted the 
throve ; Louis XV. seized upon that use- 
less possession, Corsica. Oh! the justice 
of Heaven! his troops entered that island 
just in time to sée the birth of him who 
thirty years afterwards . . . . The 
Emperor Joseph made himself heir to the 
throne of Bavaria. A little time after this, 
Catherine and he gave notice to the peace- 
ful Crescent to quit Europe ; for what other 
name can we give to the conduct they 
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pursued for fen years against the quiet 
sultans, whom they atttacked as was con- 
venient to themselves, only because they 
thought them asleep and incapable of 
rousing themselves? This scandalous sys- 
tem was completed by the protracted suf- 
ferings of Poland. ‘The correspondence of 
Frederick and Prince Kaunitz can be con- 
sulted : they have the appearance of two 
persons playing at chess, who are com- 
pletely occupied with endeavouring to steal 
amove, and to cheat each other of their 
pieces. See also the correspondence of 
the Count de Broglie, and the double 
diplomacy established by Louis XV. under 
the direction of the Prince of Conti, which 
was managed by the Count of Broglie, and 
followed by Favier and Dumouriez. See 
also what is said by Burke in his “ Letters 
upon the French Revolution.” 

In politics and public morality, as is the 
case in the atmosphere, corruption comes 
from above. 

Numbers of people who are very well 
meaning, but very weak in their intellects, 
pass the time in lamenting the depravity 
of the age, and reproaching it with the 
wickedness into which they say it is fallen; 
simple fools; who only see the effects, 
without ever going back to the causes! 


But we forbear, M. de Pradt is 

a writer to whom we cannot refuse the 
character of some foresight and more 
spirit. If he be mistaken in some things, 
we do not think he is wilfully mistaken, 
Like all French writers, his language 
must be tempered by cool and judicious, 
good sense. The imagination of the 
writer must be reined in by the firmness 
of the reader, His subject is confes- 
sedly great. His plans are great: per- 
haps rather greater than practicable. He 
tells many truths ; but his inferences are 
not beyond reply. He speaks highly of 
England, in reference to the subjects of 
his theme : we suspect that he allows 
himself to be dazzled, as many other 
foreigners do. He probably, is but 
little acquainted with navy estimates, 
We may listen to him as a predictor; 
but not confide in bim as a prophet. 
The world is not at his disposal; and 
if it were, it would not follow that his 
auticipations would be justified: there 
are SO mahy cross purposes, so many 
“muatabilities in the science of politics, so 
many anomalies, that whatever applause 
may be due to a writer who reminds us 
of what has been, and calls our attention 
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to what is, yet we know not how to ac- 
cept his illustration of the future, till the 
future by its approach and arrival effect- 
vally illustrate itself, 


Observations on the use of Machinery 
im the Manufactories of Great Britain, 
&e. By a Mechanic, 8vo. pp. 16. For 
the Author. Peart, London, 1817. 
Unper the presumption that this 

pamphlet is the production of some poor 
mechanic who persuades himself that 
he has been deprived of labour, and 
consequently of bread, by the introduc- 
tion of machinery, we determined to 
peruse it with attention, and to announce 
its contents without delay. But, on 
examination we found it not an uassem- 
blage of facts, but of declamation; and 
not restricted to that branch of manu- 
facture of which this mechanic might 
be supposed to have acquired a personal 
experience ; but treating on manufactures 
generally ; concerning which the writer 
has no distinguishing knowledge. 

To enable us to judge on the numbers 
thrown out of employment by ma- 
chinery, we demand tables expressing 
the number of people who were in em- 
ployment, say 50 or 100 years ago, {n 
the same manufacture. If it supported 
at that time ten thousand persons ; and 
now supports one hundred thousand, we 
cannot conceive how the number has 
been diminished by the introduction of 
machinery ; and, if in some particular 
branch of this manufacture a smaller 
number is now employed, than formerly, 
while in other branches greater numbers 
are employed in consequence of ma- 
chinery, how is the number reduced on 
the whole? And if the reports which 
reach us from all the manufacturing 
districts be true,—if no man of dili- 
gence and character, need continue un- 
employed, at this moment, what be- 
eomes of such complaints against ma- 
chinery, as the cause of throwing them 
out of employment ? 

The assertions of this writer remind 
us of those fashionable formerly among 
the argufiers of the Great Nation, They 
told their countrymen that they were 
ruined by their commerce with England ; 
by importations from England; because, 
Frauce sent over in 
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1761 to the value of 8,049,000 livres ; 
1787 —— — 37,568,000, 

1788 34,000 000, 
1780 36,000,000, 


Was not the difference between 8 and 
36, a creation in favour of France? O, 
no: says M. Arnold on the Commercial 
Treaty, “en France, des mitliers de 
bras, de Ja classe la plus nombreuse et 
la plus indigente, manquent de tra- 
vail: ce qui prive le peuple pe ToUs 
MOYENS DE SUBSISTENCE,” 


Ladies’ Astronomy, Translated from the 
French of Jerome de Lalande. By 
Mrs. W. Pengree, 12mo. Price Ss. Dar- 
ton and Harvey, London. 

A little work, recommended by a 
well known name, and by a brevity which 
suits that class of Readers to which it 
is chiefly addressed, To look for 
much new matter in an elementary 
work, would be unjust; but, if it be 
complete though not profound, that is 
all which can be expected, A more ex- 
tensive treatise, would, of course be 
more laborious; and this contains as 
much as memory, in ordinary cases, can 
well retain. 


Moral Culture; attempted in a Series 
of Lectures, delivered to the Pupils and 
Teachers of the New Meeting Sunday 
Schools in Birmingham. By James 
Luckock. in 8vo. pp. 200. Belcher. 
Birmingham, 1817. 
Tue rising generation is under un- 

speakable obligations to those patrons 

who exert their talents and their per- 
sonal influence, in supporting the means 
of gratuitous education, We are glad 
to see these endeavours employed in all 
directions. Whether we agree, or not, in 
every sentiment with Gentlemen who 
direct their endeavours to this purpose, 
we respect their intentions ; and cannot 
do better than wish success to their mo- 
ral precepts, and tales, which never 
succeed so well as when they are the ef- 
fect of «xperience; when they come from 
the heart, and reach tothe heart. The 
particulars annexed of this establish- 
ment; such as the characters from the 
society’s minute book, &c. deserve at- 

t ntipp, and perhaps, imitation, by the 

benevolent. 


Register. 
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Literary Meister. 


Authors, Editors, and Publishers, are particularly 
requested to forward to the Literary Panorama 
Office, post paid, the titles, prices, and other 
particulars of works in hand, or published, for 
insertion in this department of the work, 

WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION, 

BOTANY. 

A Practical Introduction to Botany, il- 
lustrated by references under each detini- 
tion to Plants of easy access, and by nu- 
merous figures, and also comprising a 
Glossary of Botanic Terms, by the Rev, 
W. Bingley, author of Auimal Biography, 
&c, is now ready for publication. 

BLOGRAPHY. 

Nearly ready for publication, Biographia 
Literaria; or, Biographical Sketches of 
my Literary Life and Opinions, by 8. T. 
Coleridge, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Shortly wal be published, handsomely 

rinted in Quarto, with a portrait of hjs 

ordship, from ori portrait by 

Romney, the Life of Richard Watson, 

Lord Bishop of Landaff, written by him- 

self at different intervals, and revised in 

i8i4. Published by his son, Richard 

Watson, LL. B. Prebendary of Landaif 

and Wells. 

The late Mr. R. L. Edgeworth has left 
some memoirs of his life, which will soon 
be given to the public. 

Mr. J. N. Brewer is preparing materials 
towards a Biographical Account of the late 
Hugh, Duke of Northumberland. 

CUEMISTRY. 

A translation of Professor Orfila’s Eli 
mentary Treatise on Chemistry, is in the 
press. 
2 COMMERCE. 

Mr. Pope will soon publish a corrected 
edition of his Abridgemeut of the Laws of 
Customs and Excise, including all the al- 
teratious made in the last Session of Par- 
liament. 

Dr. Carey has just completed his new 
System of Theoretical and Practical Arith- 
metic, comprehending a full view of the 
rales necessary in Calculation, with prac- 
tical illustrations of the most material Re- 
gulations and Transactions that occur in 
Commerce, particularly Interest, Stocks, 
Annuities, Exchanges, &c. in one 
large Octavo Volume. 

FINE ARTS. 

On the Ist of September will be pub- 
lished, the 5th and last part of Albert 
Durer’s Prayer Book, with introductory 
matter, a portrait of Albert Durer, and an 
Index explanatory of the Designs; this 
Work printed fromstone, is the first ef- 
fort of Ackermann’s Lithographic Press. 
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On the Ist of October will appear from 
Ackermaun’s Lithographic Press, a Folio 
work in forty pages, containing Orna- 
ments from the Autique, for the use of 
Architects, Sculptors, Painters, and Or- 
pameutal Workers. 

GROGRAPHY. 

At press, the first part of Volume 1 of 
tie Edinbargh Gazetteer; or, Geogra- 
ag Dictionary; comprising a complete 
of Geography, Physical, Political, 
Statistical and Commercial. The work 
will extend to Six Volumes Octavo, ele- 
gantly printed. Each volume to consist of 
fi'ty sheets, or eight hundred pages of let- 
ter-press. ‘The price of each Volume will 
be Eighteen Shillings in boards ; and in or- 
der to suit every class of purchasers, the 
Work will come out periodically, in parts, 
or half volumes, price Nine Shillings each. 
A part, or half volume, will appear regu- 
farly on the first day of each succeeding 
three months. ‘The fellowing work will be 
published along with the first half- 
volume of the Gazetteer, a New General 
Atlas, constructed from the latest Autho- 
rities, by A. Arrowsmith, Hydrographer 
to the Prince Regent: exhibiting the 
Boundaries and Divisions, also the Chains 
of Mountains, and other Geographical Fea- 
tures of all the known Countries in the 
World, comprehended in Fiity-three 
maps from original Drawings, royal 4to. 
Price £1 16s. half-bound. 

HISTORY. 

A History of St. Domingo from the 
earliest period to the present time, from 
the best anthorities, ixnow at press, and 
nearly ready for publication. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for the 
year 1815, will appear shortly. The Pub- 
lishers state, that the Historical part of 
this Volume is written by a gentleman of 
the highest literary eminence, who adds 


‘to the other qualifications requisite for 


such an undertaking,-a minute and accu- 
rate knowledge of the locale of most of the 
great battles recently fought, founded on 
personal inspection, and assisted by mili- 
tary and scientific co-operation, and who 
has possessed unwonted opportunities of in- 
tercourse with the most illustrious among 
those who directed the movements of the 
graud political machine. 8vo. £1 Is. 

Colonel Wilkes will soon publish the se- 
coud and third volume of his Historical 
Sketches of the South of India. 

MEDICINE AND CHIRURGERY. 

Dr. Bancroft has in the press, and nearly 
ready for publication, a Sequel to his Es- 
say ou Yellow Fever. 

In the press and speedily will be pub- 
lished, the History of Vaccination, by 
James Moore, Surgcon. 


In the press and tearly ready for pub- 
lication, the Second Edition corrected and 
enlarged, of Practical Observations on 
Gouorrhaa, by Thomas Whately, Surgeon. 


MISCELLANIES. 

Tn a few days will be published, in 2 
vols. 12mo0. Calebs Deceived, by Harriet 
Corp, author of the Antidote to the Mise- 
ries of Human Life. 

Dr. Roche is printing an Inquiry rela- 
tive to the proper Objects of Philosophy, 
and the best Modes for conducting Philoso- 
phical Researches, in an octavo volume; 
also, inthe same form, Philosophical Re- 
searches concerning the Mental Faculties 
and Instincts of the lower Animals, as 
compared with those of Man. And he is 
preparing for the press, Memoirs of the 
Life of the late Rt. Hon. George Ponsonby, 
with selections from his correpondence 
and a collection of his Speeches, in two 
volumes. 

The Works of the Rev. Oliver Heywood, 
with an account of his Life, are preparing 
for the press, and will form four octavo 
volumes. 

Mr. Moir, compiler of several useful 
publications, announces another selection 
under the title of Curious and Interesting 
Subjects of History, Antiquity and Science, 
containing the earliest inform:tion of the 
most remarkable Cities of Antient and 
Modern Times, their Customs, Architec- 
ture, &c. &c, 

An Encyclopedia Metropolitana; or, 
Universal Dictionary of Knowledge, is in 
preparation ; it will form twenty four vo- 
lumes quarto, with a twenty fifth of In- 
dex, and be published in half volumes 
This work will consist of four main divi- 
sions :—the first, which for the sake of de- 
stinction, is called the Philosophical Part, 
comprises the Pure Sciences in two vols. 
and the second or Scientific Part, the 
Mixed and Applied Sciences in six volumes. 
The third, or Biographical Part, is devoted 
to Biography Chronologically arranged, ; 
History, Chronology, and Political Geo- 
graphy, in eight volumes; and the con- 
cluding or. Miscellaneous Part, occupying 
eight volumes of the work, besides being 
Referential and Supplementary to the pre- 
ceding volumes, will have the unique ad- 
vantage of presenting to the public for the 
first time, a Philosophical and Etymologi- 
cal Lexicon of the English Language, the 
citations selected and arranged Chrono- 
logically, yet including all the purposes of 
a Common Dictionary, 

A digested Index to the first 24 volumes 
of the Evangelical Magazine is just rea 
for publication. 
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NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 

Soon will be published, by the Author 
of Hiardenbrass and Haverill, Conirdan, or 
the St. Kildtvus, a Tale, in 12mo 

Rosabella; or, the Mother's Marriage, 
in five volumes, by the Author of the Ro- 
mance of the Pyrennees, will shortly ap- 
pear; also a novel entitled Manners, in 
three yolumes. 

Miss A. M. Porter, author of the Recluse 
of Norway, will soon publish the Knight 
of St. John, a romance in three volumes. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Tn the course of the present month will 
be published, Part I, of an edition of the 
Hebrew Bible without Points, to be com- 
pleted mm four parts, which will be uniform 
to the Hebrew Bible with Points, already 
published ; either of these Bibles may be 
interpaged with English, Greek, or Latin, 
and thus conjoined, will not, when bound, 
exceed one inch in thickness, or as a He- 
brew Bible alone, half an inch. 

Soon will appear a new edition of the 
Abridgement of Ainsworth's Latin Die- 
tionary, revised by J. Carey, LL. D. 

POETRY 

Sybilline Leaves, a Collection of Poems, 
by 8. T. Coleridge, Esq. 1 vol. 8vo will 
speedily be published. 

J. 8, Hawkins, Esq. is printing in an 
octavo volume, an [uquiry into the Nature, 
History, and first lotreduction of Poetry in 
general, but more particularly of Dramatic 
Poetry. 

Mr. Hogg will soon publish the fifth edi- 
tion of his Queen's Wake, illustrated by 
the artists of Edinburgh. 

The Poetical Remains and Memoirs of 
the late Dr. John Leyden, are preparing 
for publication. 

Zapoly a, a Dramatic Poem, by Mr. 
Coleridge, is ia the press, and will appear 


ina few days. 


THEOLOGY. 

The Rev. H. C. O'Donnoghue has in the 
press a Series of Practical Lectures on the 
Leading Doctrines of the Gospel, princi- 
pally intended for young persons. 

The Theological Works of Dr. Tsaac 
Barrow are printing at Oxford, in six oc- 
tavo volumes. 

TOPOGRAPRY. 

At press, a New History of Berwick 
upon Tweed, with Historical Notices of 
the Neighbouring Villages, including a 
compendium of Border History, accompa- 
nied with a plan of the Town, by the Rev. 
T. Johnstone, in ove volume, 12mo. 

TRAVELS. 

Memoirs on Europeau and Asiatic Tur- 
key, from the manuscript journals of mo- 
dern travellers in those countries, edited 


by Mr. R. Walpole, will scon appear ina 
quarto volume, illustrated by plates. 

The Third Volume of the Personal Nar- 
rative of M. de Humboldt’s Travels, is 
aearly ready for publication, 

WORKS PUBLISHED. 
ARCHITECTURE. 

The Civil Architecture of Vitruvius: 
comprising those Books of the Author 
which relate to the Public and Private Edi- 
fives of the Ancients. ‘Translated by Wi. 
Wilkins, jun. M. A. F. A. 8S. Fellow of 
Gonvil and Caius College, Cambridge, 
Member of the Society of Dilettanti, and 
Author of Antiquies of Magna Greecia. 
Part Second, with twenty-seven engravings 
by Lowry. £3 3s. elephant 4to. or £6 6s. 
royal folio. 

ASTRONOMY, 

Bight Familiar Lectures on Astronomy, 
intended as an Introduction to the Science 
for the Use of Young Persons, and others 
not conversant with the Mathematics. Ac- 
companied by Plates, numerous Diagrams, 
and a copious Index, by William Phillips, 
Author of outlines of Mineralogy and Geo- 
logy, and of an Elementary Introduction 
to Mineralogy. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Dr, Watkins’ Memoirs of the Rt. Hon. 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan; the Second 
and concluding Part, embellished with a 
finely engraved Portrait of the present 
Mrs. Sheridan, after Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
4to. £1 11s. 6d, 

Memoires du Marquis de Dangeau ecrits 
de sa Main, 3 vols. 8vo. £1 11s. 6d. 

BOTANY. 

A Botanical description of British Plants 
in the Midland Counties, particularly of 
those in the Neighbourhood of Alcester; 
with occasional Notes aud Observations: 
to which is prefixed a short introduction to 
the Study of Botany, and to the Know- 
ledge of the principal Natural Orders, by 
T. Purton, Surgeon, Alcester. With 
eight coloured engravings, by James 
Sowerby, F. L. S. 2 vols. 8vo. £1. 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 

Cornelius Nepos, with English Notes 
and Questions, by the Rev. C. Bradley, 
M. A. for the Use of Schools, duodecimo, 
on the plan of his Pheedrus, Ovid and 
Eutropius. 3s. 6d. 

FINE ARTS. 

A description of the Pictures in the 
Royal Museum, or the Louvre; also a de- 
scription of the Sculptares. 4s. 

The genuine Works of William Ho- 
garth, with Biographical Anecdotes, by 
Jobn Nichols, F. S.A. and the late Geo. 
Steeveus, F.R. and F. S, A. Vol. 3, 4to. 
4s. p £0 Os, 
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The History and Antiquities of the Ab- 
hey Church of St. Peter's, Westminster, 
Part royal 4to. 16s. ; imperial 4to. 
£1 4s.; and with Proofs and Etchings on 
India Paper, of which only 25 Copies are 
printed, £2 12s. 6d.; 50 copies te corres. 
pond with the small Paper of the new 
Editionof Dugdale’s Monasticon, £1 11s. 6d 
and 25 Copies to correspond with the large 
Paper of the same Work, £2 123. 6d. 

Chromatics; or, an Essay on the Ana- 
logy and Harmony of Colours, in which 
the coincidences of Musical Science with 
the system of Harmony in Colours are dis- 
tinctly pointed out. Royal quarto, Plates, 
and coloured Diagrams, £2 2s. 

HISTORY. 

The Secret and True History of the 
Church of Scotland. from the Restoration 
tothe Year 1678, by the Rev. James Kir- 
ton. To which is added, an Account of 
the Murder of Archbishop Sharp by James 
Russell, an Actor therein. Edited from 
the MSS. by Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, 
4to. £1 16s. 

An Abridgement of Universal History, 
commencing with the Creation, and car- 
ried down to the Peace of Paris in 1765; 
in which the Descent of all Nations from 
their common Ancestor is traced, the 
Course of Colonization is marked, the Pro- 
gress of the Arts and Sciences noticed, and 
the whole Story of Mankind is reviewed, 
as connected with the moral Governments 
of the World, and the revealed Dispensa- 
tion, By the Rev. R. W. Whitaker, Ree- 
tor of St. Mildred’s, Canterbury. 2 vols. 
Ato. £8 8s. 

The Historical Account of the Battle of 
Waterloo, drawn up from the first Autho- 
rities, by William Mudford, Esq. the 
Fourth and Jast Part, embellishee with a 
View of the Battle and Six other Coloured 
Plates, Plans, Map, &c. 4to. 21 Gd. 

MATHEMATICS. 

The Principles and Application of Ima- 
ginary Quantities; Book I. To which are 
added some Observations on Porisms: 
being the First of a Series of Original 
Tracts in various parts of the Mathematics. 
By Benjamin Gompertz. Esq. 4to. 5s. 6d. 
sewed. 

MEDICINE AND CHIRURGERY. 

Observations on the West India Islands, 
Medical, Political, and Miscellaneous. By 
John Williamson, M. D. Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh, 
formerly Surgeon to the Caithness High- 
landers, and of Spanish Town, Jamaica. 
2 vols. 8vo. £1 5s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

An Historical display of the Effects of 

Physical and Moral Causes on the Charac- 
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ter and Circumstances of Nations: includ- 
ing a Comparison of the Ancients and Mo- 
derns in regard to their intellectual and 
social State. By John Bigland, Author of 
Letters on the Study of History, &c. 8vo, 
14s. 

Walks in Oxford, comprising an Origi- 
nal, Historical, and Descriptive Account 
of the Colleges, Halls, and Public Build- 
ings of the University: with an Introduc- 
tory Outline of the Academical History of 
Oxford. To which are added, a Concise 
History and Description of the City, and 
Delineations in the Environs of Oxford, 
By W, M. Wade, illustrated by 15 Fn- 
gravings, and a large Map, Or in one 
vol. 12mo, 8s. 2 vols. 8vo. 16s, 

British Monachism ; or, Manners and 
Customs of the Monks and Nuns of Eng- 
land To which are added, [. Peregrina- 
torinm Religiosum; or, Masners and Cus- 
toms of ancient Pilgrims. Consuetudi- 
nal of Anchorcts and Hermits. Ae- 
count of the Continentes, or Women who 
had made Vows of Chastity, IV. Fone 
Select Poems in various Styles. By Thos. 
Dadley Fosbrooke, M. A. F. S. A. Author 
of the History of Gloucestershire, [lustra- 
tions of the Townley Statues, &e. &e, 
lustrated by numerous Plates of Ecclesias- 
tical Costumes, including 40 Subjects 
drawn from existing Specimens by J. Car- 
ter, B.S. A. a new and much enlarged 
Edition. 4to. £3 3s. 1. p. £5 5s. 

An Attempt to Establish Physiognomy 
upon Scientific Principles. Originally de- 
livered in a Series of Lectures. By John 
Cross, M. PD. 8vo. 8s. 

The Art of Correspondence, consisting 
of Letters, Notes, &c. on various Subjects, 
by eminent Writers, in Freach and 
lish. 5s. half-bound. 

The Truth respecting England; ov, an 
Impartial Examination of the Work of M. 
Pillet, and of various other Writers on the 
same subject. Published and Dedicated 
to the English Nation. By J. A. Vievard, 
Proprietor and Editor. 8vo. 12s. 

The Sexagenarian; or, the Recollections 
of a Literary Life. 2 vols. 8vo. £1 Is. 

A Supplement to Juuius Identified, con- 
sisting of Fac-Similies of Handwriting, 
and other Illustrations, With five Copper 
Plates. Svo. 3s. sewed. 

The Aigis of England, or the Triumph 
of the late War, as they appear in the 
thanks of Parliament, progressively voted 
to the Navy and Army, and the Commu- 
nications either oral or written on the sub. 
ject. Chronologically arranged with No- 
tices Biographical aud Military. By Maw- 
rice Evans, Navy and Army Agent, Svo. 
14s. 1. p. £1 Ss. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 

General Zoology ; or, Systematic Natu- 
ral History. Commenced by the late Geo. 
Shaw, M. D. F. R. S. &e. With Plates 
from the first Authorities and most Select 
Specimens, engraved principally by Mrs. 
Griffith. Volume X. in 2 Parts, with 62 
Plates. This volume consists of Birds, by 
J. F. Stephens, F. L. S. 8vo, £2 19s. 6d. 
boards,—Royal Paper £3 16s, 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Reft Rob; or, the Witch of Scotmuir, 
commonly called Madge the Snoover, A 
Scottish Tale. By the Author of Harden- 
brass and Haverill. 12mo. 5s. 

Corinne Resuscite, suite de Corinne ou 
Vitalie. 12mo. 7s. 

POFTRY. 

The Lament of Tasso. By the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Byron, Svo, 1s. 6d. 

Lalla Rookh, an Oriental Romance. By 
Thomas Moore, Esq. Svo. 14s. Hlustra- 
tions of the Poem, engraved by Charles 
Heath, from Paintings by R. Westall, R. A. 
8vo. 12s. 

Evening Hours, a Collection of Original 
Poems. sm, 8vo. 5s. 6d, 

THEOLOGY. 

A Series of Sermons on Various Subjects 
of Doctrine and Practice. By the Rev. 
George Mathew, A. M. Chaplain to the 
Rt. Hon, the Earl of Bristol. 

The Domestic Altar; a Six Weeks 
Course of Morning and Evening Prayers, 
for the Use of Families. To which are 
added, a few on Particular Occasions. By 
the Rev. William Smith, A. M. Author of 
a System of Prayer, S8vo. Ss. 

Observations, Critical, Explanatory and 
Practical on the Canonical Scriptures. By 
Mrs. Cornwallis, of Wittersham, Keut. 4 
vols. Svo. £2 2s. 

Sermons chiefiy on Practical Subjects. 
By E.Cogan. 2 vols. Svo. £1 4s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Topographical History of Stafford- 
shire; including its Agricuiture, Mines, 
and Mamnnfactures; Memoirs of eminent 
Natives, Statistical Tables, and every Spe- 
cies of Iuformation connected with the 
Local History ofthe County. With a suc- 
cinct Account of the Rise and Progress of 
the Staffordshire Potteries. Compiled from 
the most authentic sources, by William 
Pitt, Author of the Agricultural Surveys 
of the Counties of Stafford, Worcester, 
&c. Svo. £1 5s. royal paper £1 15s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

The Gentleman's Guide in his Tour 
through France; being particularly de- 
scriptive of the Southern and Western De- 
partments ; voticing Climate, the natural 
Productions, Antiquitics, Curiosities, Trade, 


and Manufactures of every remarkable 
Place; with Sketches of Manners, Society, 
and Customs; and including Picturesque 
Voyages on the Rhone, Garonne, and 
Loire; a detailed Account of the Cities 
of Lyons, Avignon, Marseilles, Bordeanx, 
&e,a Visit to Hyeres and Nice; and an 
Itinerary of Distances in Posts and En- 
glish Miles, the best Inus, &e. By Henry 
Coxe, Esq. 12mo. 7s. boards—8s. bound, 

A Picturesque Tour through France, 
Switzerland, on the Banks of the Rhine, 
and through part of the Netherlands, in 
the Year 1816. Illustrated by four Maps, 
descriptive of the Route. Svo. 12s. 

A Narrative of a Voyage to Fludson's 
Bay, in his Majesty's Ship Rosamond ; con- 
taining some Account of the North Eastern 
Coast of America, and of the Tribes inha- 
biting that remote Region. By Lieut. 
Edward Chappell, R. N. Ilustrated by 
Plates and a Chart. 8vo, 12s. 

The Post Roads in France, for 1817; 
with a large and correct Post Map, 8s, 
bound. 


MEDICAL LECTURES, 

Mr. John Mason Good, F. R. 8. &e. 
will commence his Course of Lectures on 
Nosology, Medical Nomenclature, the 
Theory, Principles and Practice of Medi- 
cine, on Monday, 29th September, 1817, 
at the Crown and Rolls Rooms, Chancery 
Lane. The Course will rather exceed three 
months, and be repeated three times a 
year, From the comprehensiveness of the 
subject, a Lecture will be given every day, 
instead of every other day as is the usual 
practice, ‘The Introductory Lecture will 
commence at half past three o'clock in the 
afternoon: the subsequent Lectures at 
eight inthemorning. ‘The former will be 
open to the Medical Public, including 
Medical Pupils, by tickets, to be had gra- 
tuifousiy, on application at the London 
Medical Booksellers, where the Terms for 
the Lectures may also be known. 

Dr. Merriman of the Middlesex Uospi- 
tal, and Dr. Ley of the Westminster Ly- 
ing-in-Hospital, will resume their Courses 
of Lectures on the Theory and Practice of 
Midwifery and the Diseases of Women and 
Children, on Monday, October the 6th, at 
the Middlesex Hospital. 

Dr. Uwins, Physician to the City and 
Caledonian Dispensarics, will commence 
a Course of Lectures on the Theory and 
Practice of Medicine, at his House, No. 1, 
Thavies Inn, Holborn, on Friday, the Srd 
of October, at seven o’clock in the evening 
precisely. And in Spring, Dr. Uwins wil 
commence a Course of Lectures ov Materta 
Medica and Pharmaey. 


Foreign 
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The contents of the present article form 
a body of evidence in favonr of certain pre- 
dictions which we have ventured to hint 
at, from time to time, that we cannot per- 
mit to pass without notice. The great 
number of new Periodical Journals which 
have been instituted, or are meditated in 
almost every country in Europe, and be- 
yond Europe, is a symptom of the in 
creased desire for knowledge, with the in- 
creased means of gratifying that desire, 
which animates so great a portion of the 
civilized world. 

With the exception of Spain and Portu- 
gal. there is scarcely a kingdom iu which 
the additional number of these vehicles of 
information is not striking, as has already 
been 1m some degree recorded in our pages. 
The power of these performances, which 
in the character of detached sheets, or of 
slender pamphlets, find their way every 
where, without trouble or hazard, together 
with their frequent returns of novelty, at 
fixed intervals, is beyond calculation: they 
create a kind of longing for literary grati- 
fication that becomes as natural through 
the force of habit, as the desire of food is 
to the appetite, at the usual hours of tak- 
ing refreshment. 

This desire will find its enjoyment, it 
will encrease, and it will gradually obtain 
the superiority over that sloth and igno- 
rance which have too jong benumbed the 
human faculties 

Austria. 
Present State of Literature, generally. 


The Patriotic Sheets give the following 
account of the present state of the litera- 
ture of the different languages which now 
are comprised under the dominion of Aus- 
tria :— 

German Literature, it is insisted, main- 
tains itself on the highest rank; ond has 
even made a sensible progress within the 
jast ten years. 

The Italian Literature, however, ap- 
proaches closely to that of its present 
metropolis; and it is freely granted that 
the presses of Venice and Milan have pro- 
duced very important works on the subjects 
of the sciences. 

The Slavian Literature, or the Czech, 
supports itself vigorously, especially in 
Bohemia, which, it must be acknowledged, 
is more than could have been expected, 
considering the pressing rivalship of no 
Jess than three languages, the | atin, the 
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Hungarian, and the German. Several 
journals notwithstanding this confined 
condition of the language, are published 
in the Slavian language. 


The Hingarian Literature, as we have 
had repeated occasion to notice, from the 
commencement of our work, is by no 
means listless. It has produced several 
excellent. performances, in verse; with 
spirited translations of classic authors, an- 
cient and modern. 


The Modern Greek Literature is a 
branch of singular importance, and likely 
to be attended with consequences easily 
foreseen, but not easily described. It is 
cultivated and encouraged with zeal by 
the Greeks, settled at Vienna; but the 
works it produces are mostly sent to the 
countries where this language prevails ; 
—such as Macedonia, Turkey, Albania, 
the Morea, and other places, which an- 
tiently little thought of receiving literature 
from the shores of the Danube. The new 
institution at Vienna, must greatly favour 
this literature generally. 

The Servian Literature has followed the 
example set by Obredwitch; and has, 
since his time, deserved success by the 
merit of several of its publications, 

Lately have been published at Vienna, 
severa! important works of engravings, as 
the Voyages Pittoresques of Austria; which 
includes, monuments, ruins, ancient castles 
and residences, &c. with histories and ex- 
planations in German and French. 

Views in the country of Salzburgh, and 
Upper Austria. 

Views in the environs of Vienna, 

The Gothic Monuments of Austria are in 
progress towards publication, announced 
to be under the patronage of Prince Lich- 
nowsky. The ancient cathedral of St. 
Stephen, at Vienna, is likely to be included 
in the early numbers. 

Literary Institutions Consolidated. 


The Royal Institution of Sciences at 
Amsterdam, has received from the King of 
the Netherlands the title of Zhe Royal 
Institution of Sciences and the fine Arts of 
the Low Countries. On this occasion it has 
been directed to make the necessary alter- 
ations in its rules, relative to the admission 
of members from the Southern provitces. 
These new rules have received the Royal 
Sanction. The number of members, na- 
tive of the provinces, which formerly was 
thirty, is now extended to forty five. The 
former Members have been confirmed by 
a decree dated May 30, 1816; and several 
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vacancies, were filled up by the admission 
of new members previous to the intended 
accession from the uewly acquired pro- 
Vinces. 

A society that had been formed at 
Antwerp under the name of a Society of 
Friends of the Arts, has been recently 
united to the Dutch Society, known by 
the title of Tot nat van het Algemeen (For 
the Public Good.) This union, no doubt, 
will cflvctually strengthen the institution ; 
especially as allthe members of the As- 
sembly of the States of the province of 
Antwerp are included in this association. 

The Academy of Sciences and Belles 
Lettres of Brussels, which was founded in 

772 by the Empress Maria Theresa, has 
resumed its labours since the restoration 
of peace and the settlement ofthe country. 
Among other questions proposed for the 
suhiects of prize dissertations is one that 
perhaps might be of use among ourselves. 
W hat are the applications of which steam, 
or the vapour of heated water, is suscep- 
tible, as the means of communicating 
warmth in manufactories ; and also for the 
purposes of domestic economy and accom- 
modation ? 

Governor Daendcls’ Report on Java, &e. 

Ti will have been observed by whoever 
has perused the account of Java by Sir 
Thomas Raffles, that his strictures on the 
management and conduct of the Dutch 
officers on that island are very severe ; and 
that he evidently, entertains considerable 
antipathy against their behaviour. The 
late Governor, Marshal Daendels, does 
not escape reprobation, We have, there- 
fore, a pleasure in reporting that those who 
fee! any importance in forming an im- 
partial judgment may hear the opposite 
party. That Governor-General bas pn- 
blished a kind of Report on the condact 
of his Government, under the title of 
Staat der Nederlandsche Oostindische Bezit- 
tingen, Mc. State of the Dutch possessions 
inthe East Indies, onder the direction of 
Herman Willem Dacndels, in the years 
1808 to 1811. One volume in folio, with 
three volumes of justificatory documents, 
Before this instance the Governor-Generals 
gave account of their conduct only to the 
Counet! of the Ladies, at the Hague, which 
took sufficient care that nothing in the 
shapeof suihentic communication should 
be published, 

The Governor begins by delineating in 
ageners] and animated manner the state 
of distiess and neghgenee in’ which he 
foun’ the colomes and establishments of 
the Datch Bast India Company; trom 
which Le proceeds to narrate the efforts he 
made and the means he employed to pre- 
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serve them, and if possible, to restore 
them to a state of comparative prosperity. 
The documents annexed exhibit the di- 
rections he gave to subordinate officers 
and governors for this purpose: with va- 
rious tables of commerce, of natural pro- 
ductions, &c. proper to convey some idea 
of colonial administration. ‘Phen follows 
a description of the Dutch possessions, 
which may be divided into three parts, 1. 
The city of Batavia and its territory, in- 
cluding a population of 200,000 inhabi- 
tants. 2. The sovereignty of Cherihon, 
with 350,000 inhabitants. 3. The north 
east coast, with several regencies, the 
island of Madura, and some other smaller 
islands, the population of which may 
amount to 600,000 souls. ‘The kingdom 
of Bantam has been added since 1808, the 
population of which may be about 80,000 
inhabitants, 

The revenue of the whole of these pos- 
sessions amounted in fo 10,900,000 
rix dollars; and the expences of Govern- 
ment to 8,700,000 rix dollars. The plan- 
tations of coflee (which our Readers will 
recollect, are described as the most op- 
pressive tyranny, by the British Governor) 
according to an official enumeration 
amounted to 72,609,860 plants of this 
shrub. Wher General Daendels took the 
Government the contents of the Com- 
pany’s Treastry amounted to no more 
than 569,120 rix dollars in money, and 
533,739 rix dollars in paper. 

At this time Java was called on to sup- 
port seven thousand troops; there were in 
the Molucea islands, at Macassar and 
Palembang four or five handred artillery 
men; buat the Gevernor found this artil- 
lery, the engineering service, the public 
magazines and the hospitals in the most 
complete state of dissolution; insomach 
that three years of the most vigorous ad- 
ministration were found insutlicient to 
place them in a state of efficiency, in or- 
der to meet the attack of the British 
power, to which they tell a prey. 

DENMARK. 
Geographical Mathematics. 

The Geographical measurements of the 
Earth's surface, which are now in progress 
in various Nations, and by the associated 
Mathematicians of several countries here- 
tofore rivals ia war; now, much more 
honourably, tival coadjutors in science— 
will be recollected with admiration and 
estcem in future ages. [he study is not 
Frivolous, but susceptible of being reduced 
to most important practical purposes. 
Among other countries Denmark bid con- 
curred in the undertaking ; and after the 
death of Professor Bugge, to whom the 
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task had been confided, the direction of 
the labours for this purpose was placed in 
a commission composed of Admiral Loe- 
wenoern, the commander Vileugel, the 
state Counsellor Wolff, and two professors 
Degen and Olufsen. M. Brann has been 
named inspector of the necessary proceed 
ings. When the whole is concinded, it 
it will he the boast of Europe, and a stand- 
ing memorial of the superiority of European 
science 

M. Bronn has communicated to the 
Royal Seciety of Sciences, a Statistic and 
Economic View of Deamark, founded on 
Geographical Authorities, and the Statis- 
tical estimate of Jutland, 

Reciprocal Compliments. 


The King ef Deumark has ordered to be 
sent to the principal Cabinets of Medalsin 
Europe, a Copy of the Catalogus Niommo- 
rum Veterum Muset Regis Dania, publish 
ed by Professor Rasmus in two Volumes 
Quarto. ‘This work having reached the 
Cabinet of Medals at Vienna, the Empe- 
ror of Austria has returned the compliment 
by sending a diamond ring to the Author, 
in token of his satisfaction 

DenmMank must be included among those 
countries tn which the number of period- 
cal works has been considefably increased 
within these few years. Four public 
Journals are now peblished monthly 
—the Political Jourmal—the Atheneum— 
the Minerva—the Danfana. Three appear 
every quartey—the Archives of  Juris- 
pradence—the Pheological Library—the 
Journalof Foreign Literature. Phenum- 
ber of Newspapers is nine; the Official 
Gavette—the Sheet of Adveriisements— 
the Citizen's Fiiend—the Day—skilderie 
—the Friend of the Police—the Daily 
Post—the Spectator, and Adrastea, The 
whole number of periodicals is sixteen. 

Germany. 
Meteorite Phenomena: Stones. 

At the sitting of the Society of Natural 
History at Hatte, July 6, 1816, Vi. Chiadai 
submitted ts the inspection of the mem 
bers presest, a collection of Meteoric 
Stones, or Stones fallen from the Atmos- 
phere; to this exhibition he added his own 
observetious on their uature and forma 
tion. Dr. Kastner took up the subject, aud 

laced it in that pont of view which he 

ad taken of it. He admitted that these 
stones are nor vatives o! this Earth, but of 
other celestial bodies; to which he added, 
that the chemical anclysis of them proves 
that many of the same substances as are 
found im our mouutaims, and among the 
solids of our globe, are also component 
parts of the solids and mountains of other 


globes; certainly, of those celestial bodies 
which are nearest to us; and probably of 
the others which form our planetary sys- 
tem. ‘This idea may be extended yet fur- 
ther; for if those bodies are not unlike our 
Earth in their composition, it is probable 
that they are fitted for inhabitants not alto- 
gether unlike those who people the resi- 
dence on which we are stationed. 

Among the numberless curiosifies pres 
sented by German Literature must un- 
questionably be distingnished, the Pros- 
peetus of a Universal German Eneyelo- 
pedia: intended to comprise all that is 
known to man, and all that is within the 
power of manto know. The huiky Eney- 
clopedias of France, with their rivals in 
England, are not to be compared to an 
undertaking so immeasurable. [t 1s, how- 
ever modestiy proposed to inc'nde the 
whole in thirty quarto volumes, accompa- 
nied with fire hundred plates auwi maps. 
The alphabetical order wil! be adopted, 
and nothing will be omitted. ‘The copy 
will be completed in five or six years, and 
the cost will not amount to more (if to so 
much) than a guinea per volume. We 
presume that certain English works will 
form the basis of this; on which our ex- 
pectations are by no meus raised—for 
which the authors are obliged to the 
very method they have taken to raisé 
them. 

Nene Allemania, &c. New Germany, 
a periodical work, Historical and Political. 
Vol. [. containing three parts; these parts 
appear at uueertai intervals. The work 
is printed ot Suizbach, and refers chiefly 
to the jate and present Constitutions of 
Germany. 

Die Vorzeit, &c. Old Times, a journal 
destined to the history, poetry, arts, litera- 
ture and antiquities of the middie ages. 
This work proposes to he a register of 
whatever is curious or eutertaimtug in past 
ages. Certainly the change of manners 
renders many things amusing now, which 
were either necessary, or extremely well 
intended centuries ago: among these may 
be reckoned the forms of good manners, 
the modes and the points of etiquette which 
then were dcemed tndispenss bie among the 
polite and distinguished of both sexes. 

At Berlin is anuounece:! for the 
pecutiar use of the Jews; it will appear 
in the Hebrew longuage, and also in the 
German, uuder the tie of Jedidja ; a 
quarter), Jourua! appropriate to the Jew- 
is vatou, and to the jovers of Biblical 
aud Hceurew literature. The yearly cost 
wii) be four rix dollars. The Editor is 
Mr. John Heinemann, translator of the 
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Bible into German, to which he has an- 
nexed a Commentary, 


Hebrew literature is less known in the 
world of letters than it deserves to be 
it is now rich in newand valuable produc- 
tions, and since 1800 is become an article 
of exportation, not without its importance 
to Austria, where it has been supported 
with a spirit of emulation. 


Journal for the printing of cottons, linen, 
silk, serge, &c, published by J. ‘IT’. Ding- 
ler, in numbers, with coloured plates, Svo. 
at Augsburg and Leipsic. This work con- 
tains several original memoirs on the 
whitening and printing of cottons, &c. 
with translations of others relative to the 
same proceedings, to dyeing, and other 
branches of the same processes. It is di- 
vided into memoirs and communications 
at large, and into miscellaneous articles, and 
notices or hints relative tonew proceedings, 
new machines, improvements of old methods, 
or implements, &c the whole having a 
view to practice, aud amelioration of the 
state of knowledge and skill, in this im- 
portant and daily more extensive branch 
of National industry. 


Rhine and Russian rivers. 

M. Eichofi, who was Director General 
of the tolls taken on the river Rhine during 
the nine years which that establishmeut 
subsisted, has published at Cologne 7o- 
pographische Darstellung, &c. a Topogra- 
phical Picture of the Rhine, its navigation 
and commerce, in 4to. pp. 184. This 
work was originally intended for the in- 
formation of the Congress at Vienna. The 
first section offers the Topography and Sta- 
tistics of this River, its navigation and com- 
merce on both banks. In the second sec- 
tion the Rhine is presented under the aspect 
of a central stream, to which might be 
united without any extraordinary difficul- 
ties, all the rivers of France, and of the 
Low Countries; to which the author adds 
those of Germany and of Russia. The 
third section contains a view of the police 
ancient and modern of the Rhine, and of 
the tolls paid on the river. The fourth 
section is allowed to explanations of a new 
system for duties receivable on this, and 
on all the rivers of Germany,and e!sewhere. 
It is admitted in officers who have exer- 
cised any charge, that they think most 
highly of the advantages of which it is sus- 
ceptible: we presume that when this com- 
Missary includes the rivers of Russia in 
connection with the Rhine he avails him- 
self of his privilege to a sufficient extent. 

Huneary. 
New Journal. 
M. Francis de Peéthé, a writer of this na- 
tion, has obtained leave to continue in 


Hungary his Journal which had heretofore 
been published at Vienna, under the title 
of Nemzedi Gazda. He anucunces also 
his intention of instituting a Literary Jour- 
nal in the Hungarian language. It will 
comprize extracts from foreign journals, 
and original articles of Hungarian litera- 
ture, 
Iraty. 
New Journals. 

A new historical, political, and literary 
Journal is announced at Rome, under the 
title of Efemeridi Romane. ‘There Ephe- 
merides, will contain the public decrees 
and orders of the powers both temporal and 
spiritual which obtain the force of laws,— 
documents which may serve as materials 
for the history of passing events, whether 
they relate to national or to foreign affairs, 
— Articles of literature Italian and Foreign; 
extracts from, with critical analyses of, new 
works;—<Articles referring to the Fine 
Arts, to Antiquities, to Agriculture, and 
other Miscellaneous matters. A wumber 
will be published every fortnight. The 
subscription for the year is four seudt. 

Two new journals have been started : 
the first at Padua, to be called Il Relatore 
della Litteratura d'Italia: this work will 
appear monthly; beginning February, 
1817. The editors are the Counsel Luigi 
Lanfranchi, and the Abbate Fortunato Fe- 
derici. 

The second is, an [istorical journal, but 
not excluding politics and literature, in- 
tended to appear at Venice; its name Z/ 
nuovo Osservatore Veneziano. This will 
appear weekly, in three sheets; and will 
contain, besides the news of the day, no- 
tices on commerce, the arts, literature, &c. 

Sinking of the earth. 

On the 26th of January 1814 the village 
of Lizzero, situated on the mountain of 
Pistoia was involved in destruction by the 
falling to pieces, or crumbling, of the 
mountain, without any visible cause. The 
whole village so lately the habitation of 
man, had entirely disappeared at the end 
of three days. A particular account of 
this fatal phenomenon was read at a meet- 
ing of the Imperial Academy of sciences at 
Milan, June 6, 1816, by Count Stratico. 

Tea tree in Italy. 

At the same meeting a memoir was read 
on the cultivation of the Tea shrub in the 
North of Italy, especially in Lombardy. 
It is certain that this shrub grows in the 
North of China, where the climate and 
temperature differs but little from that of 
Italy ; that it may be naturalized cannot 
be doubted; but whether it may become 
an article of commerce, and whether 
fashion will esteem it equally with the 
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plant of China, are questions only to be 
answered by time. 
Russra. 
New Journals, 

The interior of Russia is not behind in 
the institution of journals for the commu- 
nication of knowledge: such periodicals 
exist in several places; as for instance, 

At Casan a committee named by the 
university, publishes a weekly sheet, or 
journal. 


At Astrakan a journal as well political 
as literary in its nature, is published in the 
Russian and Armenian languages :—besides 
these, a number of professors of the Uni- 
versity of Charkow have associated to 
conduct a literary journal, published 
monthly, under the title of the Ukraine 
Herald. 

Saxony. 

In October 1815, the King of Saxony 
founded at Dresden an Academy of Sur- 
gery and Medicine. The intention of this 
establishment is, to form good practical 
physicians—to diffuse a proper portion of 
medico-chirugical instruction among the 
practitionersin the Saxon army—to educate 
young surgeons for the duties of their pro- 
fession—to form a school of midwifery— 
to improve the Veterinary Institution, 
which, for this purpose is included in the 
present academy ;—to these are added 
clinical establishments for internal disor- 
ders—for chirurgical cases, and for the 
delivery of pregnant women. 


SwitZeRLanD. 

Helvetic Society of Natural Knowledge.— 
A Society for the promotion of Natural 
Philosophy was established at Geneva in 
October 1815. Among other rules adopted 
by this institution was one which imported 
that the Society should assemble as a body 
and hold a meeting during three days, in 
the cities of Switzerland, in rotation. The 
town first fixed on for this purpose was 
Berne ; and accordingly, the members as- 
sembled there October 3, 4, and 5, under 
the presidency of M. Wyttenbach, who 
opened the session with a discourse on the 
ovjects and importance of the Society. 


The experiments aud information com- 
municated on this occasion, included the 
safety lamp of our countryman Sir. H. 
Davy, the luminous pile of Dr. Wollaston, 
and the new azimuth compass of Kater. 
A memorial of a deceased Member was 
also read. 

The principal rules of this Society are 
the following :—1. The object of this asso- 
ciation is, to encourage aud enlarge the 
Study of Nature in general, and particu. 
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larly the Natural History of Switzerland. 
2. The Members shall meet once every 
year, during three days, in the cities of 
Arau, Basle, Berne, Geneva, Lausanne, 
St. Gall, and Zurich. 3. A new President 
shall be chosen every year. 4. Strangers 
are admitted as Honorary Members. 5. 
The Society is divided into six classes; 
Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, Zoo- 
logy, Botany, Mineralogy, Medicine, 
Agriculture and Technology. Prize ques- 
tions will be admitted. 

We believe, that this isthe only Scientific 
Society of which perambulation is a prin- 
ciple: certainly, it must be extremely 
pleasant to a number of intelligent and 
well informed men toenjoy each other's 
friendship and liberal intercourse during 
three days; not merely within doors, but 
also on such excursions, botanizing, &c. 
to which the season may invite. Is Swit- 
zerland the only country in which a recre- 
ation so delightful, animating and profita- 
ble, is practicable? 

Inspection of English Manufactories. 


M. Fisher, proprietor of a manufactory 
of cast steel, in Switzerland, some time 
ago undertook a journey to England for 
the purpose of visiting the principal ma- 
nufactories and work shops of England. 
This he accomplished, and he has pub- 
lished his travels under the title of Tage- 
buch einer Reise, &c. Journal of a Techno- 
logical expedition in 1814, by way of Paris 
to London, and also to certain manu- 
facturing towns of England. Arau 1816. 
This volume contains a great number of 
interesting notices; in particular relating 
to the towns of Birmingham and Manches- 
ter; to the iron and steel works; to the 
Steam Engines of Bolton and Watt in 
Scotland, to the preparation of hemp by 
Mr. Lee, tothe pottery wares of Wedg- 
wood, to the carriages impelled by steam, 
to the hydraulic presses, and many other 
things connected with the state of manu- 
factures and machinery in the island of 
Great Britain. We presume not to con- 
jecture how far this traveller was admitted 
to the privacies of these works ; that must 
remain with the prudence of our own peo- 
ple: but, we should like well enough to 
know what effect his account of these ex- 
traordinaries had produced among the 
readers his countrymen, 

A political journal for the country of Wir- 
temburgh, has recently been undertaken, 
called Fur und Wider, &c. For and Against ; 
it is published at Tubingen; and is exclu- 
sively destined to debates, negociations, 


revolutions &c. of the States of the kingdom 
of Wittemburgh. 
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INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE 
FROM THE 


BRITISH SETTLEMENTS IN INDIA. 


CALCUTTA. 

The squadron in the Indian Seas is now 
very sma!!, consisting of ouly three frigates 
of 36 gus, two 20 gun ships, and two 
brigs 
Honorary Rewards to meritorius exertions. 

In our last number, p. 739 we inserted 
the history of the persons wrecked on the 
island of Preparis: we have now the satis- 
faction of reporting that the assistance 
afforded them has not passed unnoticed or 
unrewarded by the Government and the 
British at Calcutta, as appears from the 
following paragraphs. 


Caleutia Dec, 31, 1816.—The Caleutta 
Gazctte has a paragraph respecting Capt. 
Weatherall. We ciheiiend that on the 
piece of plate which is to be offered to 
him, the following inscription is intended 
to be engraved. 

** Presented to Capt. M. T. Weatherall 
by the Merchants of Calcatta, in testimony 
of their sense of his meritorious and very 
eminent exertions inthe cause of humanity, 
in having while in command of the ship 
Prince Biucher, rendered every practicable 
aid in saving the lives of a majority of a 
detachment of H. ML. 78th regiment. whe 
were wrecked on hoard the Frances Char- 
lotte, on the Island of Preparis, on the 
night of the 5th Nov. 1816.” 


This compliment from his worthy friends, 
the Merchants of Calcutta, cannot but 
_ prove extremely gratifying to the benevo- 
Jent Commander whose promptitude and 
humauity it commemorates; but justice 
demands that we should also insert the re 
muneration paid by the Public Officers of 
the Community, to Captain Weatherall ; 
and not to him only, but to his officers, 
and to his Ship’s Company ; and to others 
who were porties to this most laudable and 

meritorious exertion. 
[PUBLIC DEPARTMENT. | 
To Captain 
Of the private Ship Prince Blucher. 
Sir, The Right Honorable the Governor Ge 
neral in Council has received from His Exce} 
lency the Commander in C)ief, the Copy of 
a Pispateh frou Liestenant Colonel! Forbes, 
of fi. M. 78th Regiment, aud of its enclosure 
from Major Mac Pherson, detailing the cir- 
cuustances attending the loss of the Traus- 
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port Frances Charlotte on the Preparis, and 

r porting the arrival at this Port, on the 

Prince Blucher, of a number of the Officers 

an! Meu of that Regiment, who had been 

wrecked ou the Island, Copies of these 
papers and of the letter received with them 
from the Secretary to His xc Nency The 

Commander i. Chief, hove the pieasure to 

forward to you, for your sformation. 

2. The Governor Genera in Council has 
perused with the bighest satisfiction, the 
testimony borne by Major Mac Pherson to 
your humane, animated and meritorious exer- 
tions on this occasion. The efforts made by 
you to save the men wrecked on the Preparis, 
must be considered no less creditable to your 
professional abilities and knowledge, than 
honorable to your feelings ; aud while they 
must afford sincere satisfaction to yourself. 
His Lordship in Council has no doubt that 
they will ever be remembered by the unfor- 
tunate sufferers themselves with sentiments f 
the most lively gratitude. 

3. In testimony of the sense entertained by 
the Governor General in Council of your 
spirited conduct, his Lordship in Council is 
pleased to present you with the sum of Sa, Rs. 
5,000. His Excelle.cy in Council has also 
directed that the undermentioned sums be 
granted tu the Officers and Crew of the Prince 
Blucher, and to Mr. Ramsey, Chief Mate of 
the Po, as a mark of the approbaticn of Go- 
vernment, of their exertions on the occasion 
alluded to, 

To the Chief Mate of the Blucher, 

Second ditto. . . . 1,200 

To the other Officers and Crew of the 
Ship two month’s Pay, 

To Mr, Ramsay, Chief Mate of the Po, 
who was left by thatship at Preparis, 
and must consequently, it is under- 
stood, liave experienced lossof pay 2,000 

4. You are requested to grant a Certificate 
to the Officers aud Crew of the Prince Blucher, 
to enable the Marine Pay Master, by whom 
the sums awarded to them, will be paid, to 
identify their persons. 

lam, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
A Trotter, Act. Sec. to the Govt. 
Fort William, the 28th Dec. 1816. 


GoveRNMENT NoTIFICATION, 

Notice is hereby given, that before the 
loading on board of any ship or vessel, of 
any of the following goods, merchandizes, 
and commodities ; namely, sugar, tobacco, 
cotton, wood, indigo, giuger, fastick, or 
other dying wood, rice, molasses, or cop- 
ver ore, of the growth, production, or ma- 
nufacture of any of the provinces of Ben- 
val, Behar, and Orissa, or of any of the 
provinces, districts, or places, which have 
been, and are annexed and made subject 
to the presidency of Port William, in 
Bengal, or any of his Majesty's British 
plantations-in Asia,—secunty will be re- 
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quired from the master of such ship or 
vessel to his exeellency the right bonour 
able the governor-general, by bond, with 
two sureties, being persons of known resi- 
dence and ability, within the town of Cal- 
cutta,—with condition (amongst other 
things), that if any of the goods, mer- 
chandizes, or commodities enumerated and 
described, shali be Jaden ia, or on board 
the said ship or vessel, the said ship or 
vessel shall carry all such of the said goods, 
merchandizes, and commodities, as shall be 
so laden in and on board of the same, to the 
ports (if in Asia) for which she is origi- 
nally bound, or to some one of his Majesty's 
British plantations in Asia, within the li- 
mits of the trade of the United Company 
of Merchants of England, trading to the 
East Indies, to which the same may be 
lawfully carried, and there unload, and put 
on shore the same ; and if to a port in Great 
Britain or Ireland, then to such port or to 
some other port in Great Britain, or Ireland, 
to which the same may be lawfully carried, 
and there uuload and put on shore the 
same. 

c. b’OYLE, 

Actg. Col, G.C. 

Govt. Custom- House, 

Calcutta, 30th Jan. 1817. 
Mercantite InrorMation Important. 


Tue Mercantile world in India had 
lately been thrown into the greatest con- 
sternation by the seizure and condemnas 
tion of the Company's cruizer Ernaad, at 
Bombay, because she had not on board a 
Plantation Bond, although Jaden with the 
articles enumerated in the 1Sth and 19th 
sections of the 12. Car. Il. But, this judg- 
ment had been controverted, and in fact, 
reversed, in the case of the cutter Dispatch, 
which was seized in her passage down the 
Hoogly, under precisely the same cireum- 
tances as the Lrnaad. ‘The Admiralty 
Court, at Calcutta, unanimously determined 
that these sectious of the act of Car. IL. did 
not apply to India ; but to such plantations 
as then existed, (meaning those iu America) 
and that tiere were not in India the officers 
mentioned m the act to whom the bonds 
could be given: that by the circuitous Trade 
Act ships are permitted to carry the pro- 
duce of India to ports, other than Euglish 
plantations (except America)—therefore, 
to oblige them to enter into Plantation 
Bonds, would deprive them of the benefit 
of this act, which authorizes them to un- 
load at other ports. This decision took 
place February 14. The great interest ex- 
cited by this cause appears in the following 
paragraph. 

Ou Thursday last, the release of the Dis- 
patch cutter, from the custody of the Ad- 


miralty Court, was celebrated with every 
demonstration of joy. 

This event took place about one in the 
afternoon, and was announced by a salute 
of 19 guus from the little vessel on the re- 
hoisting of her flag—which was returned 
by a continued feu de joye for nearly 20 
minutes from the shipping. Some vessels 
were gaily decked out with colours—others 
displayed flags bearing appropriate labels, 
such as—Jndian Trade rescued— British 
Laws vindicated —- No Bondage— Free Trade 
and Seamen's rights. 

These celebrations afloat seemed to re- 
vive on shore the seusations which the re- 
lief afforded by the decision of the Supreme 
Court had the day before diffused all over 
this great city of merchants. [lindoos, 
Moosulmans, Armeniaus, Jews, Christians, 
and Parsees, appeared congratulating each 
other anew on the deliverance of their 
trade. 

In short, from the deep interest univer- 
sally excited by this important question 
when under discussion, and the joy that 
pervaded the whole community on the de- 
cision being announced, we may judge of 
the vast dismay and extensive injury that 
would have been experienced had the 
grounds alleged for the seizure of the Dis- 
patch beea declared to be legal. 

We understand that on Friday, at a ges 
neral meeting of the merchants of Calcutta, 
it was unanimously voted, that, as a me- 
morial of their important services, golden — 
vases, bearing appropriate iuscriptions, 
should be presented to the AdvocateGeneral 
and Mr. Compton, the learned and able 
counsel who so successfully defended the 
rights of the Indian merchauts ; and that a 
splendid entertainment should also be given 
to these geutlemen at the town hall, which 
is fixed for Sunday the 22d instant. All 
the principal individuals in the settlement 
will be preseut on this occasion.” 


State or tHe Mission at SeraMpore 
any Catcurta. 

The Settlement of Serampore in conse- 
quence of the perce has been restored to 
the Danish Government: this, however, 
has produced no change in the situation of 
the Baptist Missionaries, whose incessant 
labours in trausiating the Scriptures are 
well known to our readers. The following 
is information from that truly Christian 
establishment. 

Towards the close of the year 1815, they 
were honoured with a visit from the Right 
Hou. Ear! Moira, Lady Loudou, the 
Bishop of Calcutta, Mrs. Middleton, with 
several other persons of distinction. The 
noble visitors inspected the whole establish- 
ment, aud appeared particularly pleased 
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when they entered the room appropriated 
to ihe learned natives employed in the 
translation of the Holy Scriptures. The sigh! 
of learned Hindoos, from almost every pro- 
vince of India, employed in the work of 
preparing translations of this blessed book 
for all those countries, appeared greatly to 
inteyest his Lordship, Lady Loudon, and 
the learned Bishop. When the Afghan 
pundit was recognized, he was immediately 
pronounced a Jew; and his own declara- 
tion that he was Beui Israel, confirmed the 
decision. 

To improve the minds of their younger 
members, they have instituted a select 
religious library ; and to train them up in 
the practice of Christian benevolence, they 
have formed a society for visiting and re- 
lieving the poor, to be called the Juvenile 
Charitable Institution at Calcutta. 

A very rich brahman, resident in Cal- 
cutta, named Ram-Mehun-Raya, who is 
well versed in the Sungskrit, Persian, and 
English languages, has lately published in 
the Bengalee, one or two philosophical 
works from the Sungskrit, in the hope of 
leading his countrymen to renounce idola- 
try. He has paid us, say the missionaries, 
a visit at Serampore, and at a late inter- 
view, after relating an anecdote of Krishna, 
relative toa petty theft by this god, he 
added, The sweeper of my house would not 
do such an act, and can I worship a god 
sunk lower than my menial servant—the 
man who washes my water-closet? He is 
at present a simple theist, admires Jesus 
Christ, but is ignorant of his need of the 
atonement. He has not renounced his 
caste, and this enables him to visit the 
richest families of Hindoos. Since the 
publication of his translation of the Vi- 
danta, several very respectable inha- 
bitants of Calcutta have declared them- 
selves pure Mouotheists, and united in a 
society, with a view to mutual assistance 
im adopting a system of worship conform- 
able to their faith, Surely it is not pre- 
sumptous to hope, that as they have been 
led thus far in the paths of understanding, 
they will be guided into the knowledge of 
the true God, and Jesus Christ whom he 
had sent. The language used by the 
brahman already mentioned in a late letter 
to brother Ward, will encourage such a 
hope, and deeply interest every pious heart. 
*In the dis-overy of truth, our faculties are 
of course to be used; but at the same time 
we should look uj to God as our best 
guide, as it is God that leads us on to his 
true way. We. poor insignificant beings, 
feel very often our dependence upon the 
supreme Regulator, even iu trifling aflairs ; 


this sense of deficiency will, I hope, re- 
lieve me entirely from self-sufficiency, aud 
induce me to call on God with all my 
heart for his assistance.’ 

The following is the state of the versions 
under the care and conduet of the Mission- 
aries 1 this establishment. 

1. “The whole Old and New Testa- 
ments is translated, printed, aud extensively 
circulated, in the languages of Bengal and 
Orissa; the population of which two 
provinces, ov a moderate estimate, exceeds 
30 millious. 

II. ‘The New Testament is printed and 
circulated in five other languages—the 
Sungskrit, Hindee, Mahratta, Punjabee, 
and Chinese; in the two former, one half 
of the Old Testament is printed also; 
and in the remainiug three considerable 
progress is made. 

Ill. “In 16 languages a commencement 
has been made in printing the New Testa- 
ment. In some of them considerable 
progress has been made, though we are 
not enabled to state how far each distinct 
translation is advanced. 

IV. “Preparations for translation and 
printing, in a greater or less degree of 
forwardness, are made in 14 additional 
languages. 

V. “To these may be added the seven 
languages in which the New Testament 
has been pritted, or is printing, at Se- 
rampore, on account of the Calcutta 
Auxiliary Bible Society; which will make 
the whole number amount to 44. 

“Dr. Marshman has been enabled to com- 
plete the translation of the whole Bible 
intothe Chinese language. Thus, by the 
blessing of a gracious God, the persevering 
labours of eleven years are brought to a 
happy conclusion, aud upwards of 300 
millions of our fellow-immortals have a 
version of the Holy Scriptures prepared for 
them in their own tongue.” 


MADRAS. 


Madras, Oct. 50th. 1816.—A new flag staff 
light house has been erected on the Hope 
Island, in Coringa Bay. 

Deliverance from Solitude and Distress. 

Mr. Powell, Commander of the Queen 
Charlotte, informs us of the interesting 
circumstance of his having recovered from 
a rock twenty-one miles N. W. of Nooa- 
heevah (one of the Marquesas), a man that 
had been its solitary inhabitant for nearly 
three years. His account stated, that early 
in 1814 he proceeded thither from Nooa- 
heevah with four others, all of whom had 
left an American ship there, for the pur- 
pose of procuring feathers, that were ig 
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high estimation among the natives of 
Nooaheevab ; but losing their boat on the 
rock three of his companions in a short 
time perished through famine, and princi- 
pally from thirst, as there was no water 
hut what was supphed by rains. Eis 
fourth companion continued with him but 
a few weeks; when he formed a_resolation 
of attempting to swim, with the aid of a 
splintered fragment that remained of their 
boat, to an island, in which effort he must 
have inevitably perished. He had once 
himself attempted to quit his forlorn sitn- 
ation by constracting a catamaran, but 
failed, and ‘lost all means of any future 
altempt. They bad originally taken fire 
with them from Nooaheevab, which he had 
always taken care to continue, except on 
one oecasion, when, it became extin- 
guished, and never could have been re- 
stored but by a careful preservation of 
three or four grains of gunpowder, and 
the lock of a musket which he had broke 
up for the construction of his catamaran. 
The flesh and blood of wild birds were his 
sole aliment: with the latter he quenched 
bis thirst in seasons of long droughts, and 
the skulls of his departed companions were 
his only drinking vessels. ‘The discovery 
made of him from the Queen Charlotte was 
purely accidental: the rock was known to 
be desolate and barren, and the appear- 
ance of a fite as the vessel passed it on an 
evening, attracted notice, and produced 
an inquiry which proved fortunate to the 
forlorn inhabitant of the rock, pro- 
curing his removal to Nooaheevab, whither 
Mr. Powell conveyed him, and left him 
under the care of a European of the name 
of Wilson, who has resided there for many 
years, and with whom the Lermit had hada 
previous acquaintance. 


Unusual Want of Supply. 

It is a singular circumstance, that the 
annual supply of China articles, which 
usually arrives in January, has this year 
not been received; nor can we learn that 
any merchant ship is expected from that 
quarter. 

Tiger ravages checked. 

On Wednesday, the 26th of February, as 
three young gentlemen were shooting near 
Killanour (Killanour is ten miles from 
Pondicherry, on the Tindeventum road), a 
villager informed them that a woman had 
been torn about two hours before by a 
tiger, and said he would shew them the 
jungle to which he had returned: they 
accordingly went with bim. Several vil- 
lagers followed with tom-toms; they were 
not long in finding the remains of the 
woman’s clothes with a basket, and some 


grass which she had been gathering. The 
villagers soon roused him. In passing from 
one part of the jungle to another, he 
caught one of them, and tore him very 
severely. The great noise made at the 
time cansed him to let go his hold, and re- 
tire to a large bush on the edge of a tank. 
The gentlemen then surrounded the place ; 
but, not supposing he was there, from his 
being so quiet, one of them weut to look in, 
when he rose from the middle of the bush 
with a dreadful roar, leapt upon a villager, 
and threw him to a considerable distance— 
while in the act of leaping, he received a 
ball in his hinder quarters, which laid him 
ou his back, but he still kept hold of the 
man. In this position he received another 
in his shoulder, which made him furious; 
the third gentleman then run up, and sent 
a charge of shot through him,—a spear 
shackled him to the ground, while the 
villagers (one or two, for the others had 
made the best use of their legs) thumped 
his head with large sticks, which soon put 
av end to his existence. He was more than 
seven feet from his nose to the tip of his 
tail. To judge from the condition he was 
in, he must lave made great depredations 
in this neighbourhood. 

The man who was last caught, had his 
arm so very much shattered, that I am 
afraid he will never be able to use it, the 
animal having the greatest part of his arm, 
with part of his side, in his mouth at the 
saine time.” 

Aw Evye-witness. 
Tindeventam, 27th Feb. 1817. 
Supreme Court REMOVED. 


It was in contemplation to remove the 
Supreme Court of judicature at this presi- 
dency from the fort. We now learn that 
the building on the beach near the justice's 
office, formerly allotted for the accommo- 
dation of the captains of his majesty’s 
navy who might touch at this port, has 
been appropriated by government to this 
object. Several alterations are to be im- 
mediatcly made in the interior of the build- 
ing, Which, when finished, will render the 
new court much more spacious than the 
present one, and will also afford sufficient 
accommodation for the offices of all the 
officers of the court. The situation is well 
adapted for the general convenience of the 
public, though we fear the noise of the surf 
will sometimes interrupt the proceedings 
of the court. 

Pondicherry continues to be the gayest 
city in India. Several splendid entertaix- 
ments have lately teken place, among 
which, that given by Messrs. Moorat to 
his excellency Count Dupuy, we learn 
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was most conspicnonsly brilliant. Trans- 
pereneics, fire-works, and illuminations, 
agreeably relieved the fatigue of the merry 
dance, which was kept up with great spirit. 


Phe whole of the principal inhabitants of 


Ponticherry graced the fete with their 
presence. 
CEYLON. 
Oficial Report on the Progress of Vacci- 
nation. 

It is with much satisfaction | have to ob- 
serve, that the numbers included in the 
present return exceed those of the last year 
by 2516, and this is owing to the introduc- 
tion of Vaccination among the inhabitants 
of the Kandyan provinces. 

The introduction of Vaccination among 
the civilized nations of Europe, was not 
easily or speedily effected, and it was only 
natural to suppose that still greater diffi- 
culties would attend its introduction among 
the Kandyaus. Experience has proved 
this to be the case. By the judicions ex- 
ertions, however, of the superintendants of 
Vaccination in the interior, the native Kan- 
dyan chiefs and head-men were induced to 
allow themselves to be vaccinated. The 
spell was thus broken. ‘The disease was 
found to be harmless and inoffensive, and 
numbers of the people followed the exam- 
ple of their leaders. 

Much, however, sti]] remains to be done 
to diifuse widely the blessings of Vaccina- 
tion among the inhabitants of the interior, 
objections founded in fears and prejudices 
may be expected to be raised against it. 
But the same judicious and cautious exer- 
tion that effected its introduction, will, I 
should hope, secure its continuance, and 
render it to the inhabitants of the interior 
what it is to those of the coast of Ceylon, 
a source of great happiness. 

Crarurs Farrect, 
Superintendant Gen. of Vaccin. 


Med. Depart. Colombo, ? 

5th February, 1817. $ 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Conrerence with tHe Carrre Kine. 

The following instance of equity and of 
dignified manners in the chief of a nation 
always considered as sivage, deserves dis- 
tinction. It is possible, that the previous 
intercourse of this King with Luropeans 
may have contributed to improve bis man- 
ners; but, unless he had possessed natural 
good sense, and abilities, that advantage 
would have been lost on him, as it has 
been on many savage chiefs before him. 

Cape Town, April, 3, 1817. —A very un- 
portant conference took place between 
Lord Charles Somerset, attended bv his 


suite and body-guard, and king Gaika, (or 
Geika,) at the head of 300 armed Caffres; 
when an amicable arrangement was formed 
for preventing. future depredations and 
contentions between the colonists and the 
Caffre nation, and to promote a friendly 
intercourse in the way of trade. On this 
occasion, Gaika, in the presence of, and 
with the concurrence of the other chiefs, 
agreed to use his utmost endeavours to put 
a stop to the continual depredations com- 
mitted on the colonists; and he consented, 
that in future cases of cattle being stolen 
from the colony, and traced to any par- 
ticular Krall, that Krall should be made 
responsible for the cattle, although not to 
be found there, and should be bound to 
furnish from ifs own herds the number of 
cattle stolen from the colony; he said 
this would be right and just, and would 
induce the Kralls to give up, and not 
secrete the thieves, as they now did. He 
said, he would assuredly punish with 
death any Caffre he discovered plundering 
the colonists; and added, that he knew 
that an Almightly Ruler presided over all 
chiefs, however great, and that they were 
accountable to [lim for the right and 
wrong they permitted. 

“A Caffre, who had been taken in the 
act of committing depredation on the 
Sunday River, was then returned to Gaika, 
and his pardon stipulated for. Gaika 
questioned him in a most authoritative 
manner, and then said, that the whole 
Caffre people were indebted to his Ex- 
cellency for saving this man’s life, for that 
he should certainly have had him put to 
death, but for the powerful interference of 
the’Koze 'Kooloo (great chief.) 

‘The gracefulness with which Gaika 
spoke, was very striking; and the manly 
and decided tone he took, was extremely 
impressive. 

‘After the conference had terminated, 
presents were produced and given to the 
several chiefs: particular articles had 
been selected for Gaika and his son. His 
Excellency also presented Gaika with a 
beautiful grey horse.’ 

NEW SOUTH) WALES. 
Turnip remarkably large: 

The Governor of New South Wales re- 
coved a note from a settler in the month 
of April, 1816, presenting a Swedish ture 
vip weighing thirty pounds; a specimen of 
the favourable soil aud climate of the co- 
jony. In England this rout resists the 
most severe frosts, while in New South 
Waics it bears heat and drought better 
than any other culinary vegetable ; the 
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roofs there weigh from four to thirty 
pounds, and the tops grow from two to 
six feet high. The crop from which this 
root was Selected as the largest, was re 
markabiy fine, though sown tna most ex- 
posed situation, The Swedish turnip would 
appear worthy of a regular tialin Tndia, 
and no doubt the Horticaltural Society at 
Calcutta will endeavour to introduce it to 
general growth, 


New Signal House and Light House. 


On July 1th, 1816, notwithstanding the 
severity of the weather, His Excellency 
the Governor and Staff, accompamied by 
His Honour the Lieutenant Governor, the 
Judge Advocate, and Captain Gill, th- 
principal Engineer, proceeded to the South 
Head, where (every thing being in readi- 
ness for the occasion) Hts Excelleacy was 
pleased to lay the foundation stone of a 
most useful bailding, intended for the seve- 
ral parposes of a Signal and Light-honse, 
also a Guard house and Barrack for a 
small military detachment. On the top of 
which a light is to be placed for the «i- 
rection of vessels approaching the coast, 
which, from its clevation, will be seen at 
an immense distance at sca, and be an 
object handsome tu behold from the town 
of Sidney. 

Hage blocks of excellent stone are pre- 
pared for this edifice, and afford the 
strongest assurance that it will prove a 
permanent security for all vessels that may 
approach the coast. 

To this building, which opens the pros- 
pect of a monument for future ages to 
contemplate with pride, His Excellency 
gave the name of Macquarrie Tower; and 
when considered with a view to the com- 
mercial interests and foreign intercourse 
of this Colony, it cannot fail of proving a 
most valuable and important acquisition, 


Description of the Signal and Light- 
house, by the Architect:— 

The centre of this handsome building is 
to be raised sixty-five feet above the leve 
of the eminence on which it is placed, and 
will form a square base or pedestal witha 
circular tower, crowned with a frieze, on 
which will be carved the four winds in 
alto rclievo, distributing their different 
and evil qualities from their drapery, as 
they appear to fly round the tower, abo 
which there will be acornice and tanthorn, 
with arevolving light, the whole forung 
an appropriate capital to the tower; on 
the inside is inteuded to be a geumetrical 
stone stair-case leadivg up to the lanthorn, 
and two bassorelievos wili be on the pedestal. 


The wings of the building are to form the 
guard-house and bharrack.— Sydney Gazette. 


nul fishin an Oyster shell. 


A curious phenomenon receutly exhi- 
hited itsclfon board a vessel now in the 
Cove, to a party while at supper. On the 
opening of a rock oyster, the shells of 
which were foreed asander with) much 
difficulty, a small fi-b of two inches length, 
which had been curled up in the ptace 
which the native inhabitant of the shell 
had before oecupied, sprung ont upon the 
table, and was preserved alive till yester- 
day. Examined in a glass of clear salt 
water, the little intruder, which had doubt- 
less devoured its host, the oyster, hada 
beantilul appearance when alive. Its 
great plianey when in motion determines 
vs species to be cartilaginous, while the 
back and belly, which were ornamented 
with a series of spines linked together by 
a transparent silken membrane, and its 
fine curling tail, displayed the richest 
beauties to the admiring eye. The creature 
was itself almost entirely transparent when 
interposed between the eye and the sun, 
and the whole body marked with stripes 
of brown and yellow, disposed in regular 
intervals; nor was the head its least ev- 
rious part, from its being surmounted with 
a fine erest, resembling the indented 
comb of a cock. Many persons have seen 
it,and all presume it to be a new species. 


Venom instantly fatal. a" 


The following cases of instaut death from 
the bite of serpents, are deserving of at- 
tention. What can be that mortal power 
which by so small a quantity, acts in a 
manner so rapid? and on what principle 
can the rapidity of its action depend? We 
need not add the caution ou the subject of 
serpents, which these cases, in common 
wit many others,are calculated to inspire. 

Two instanves of extreme virulence and 
rapidity of animal poison almost anprece- 
dented in well authenticated nvatrative 
are recorded in the Syduey Gazette as re- 
cent information from the party at Batiharst 
plains. 

The sudden ceath of John Wood, a pri- 
vate of the Royal Veteran Company, on 
duty at that post, was owing to the bite of 
asnake, which he survived only a few mo- 
ments. The melancholy event took place 
on 24th the fatel wound was 
juflicted on the foot, and the deceased, 
putting his band upon it, had scarcely time 
to implore the blessing of God, when he 
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fell upon his face, and instantly expired. 
Putrescence ensued with unexampled ve- 
locity, and in a few hours the body of the 
deceased became entirely black. 


The malign effects of the snake poison 
has in two instances shewn itself more 
direfnl in the species found in the new 
discovered mountain country, than any 
other. We mentioned the melancholy 
circumstanes of the instant death of the 
soldter at Bathurst, on his receiving the 
bite of one ofthem. A sheep belonging to 
Mr. Lawson was also bit; it died inamedi- 
ately, and exhibited symptoms of putre- 
scence in a few moments after. Ove of 
them was known to advance from beneath 
arock to the centre of aroad as a man Was 
passing, with the apparent intention of 
attacking him. They are said to be gene- 
rally from five to six or seven feet long, are 
of adisagreeable dark colour, and baye 
very large heads. 


OTAHBITE. 


State of the islands, and of Trade. 
The following is, we believe the latest 
intelligence from these islands. The reader 
will observe the trade rising among them, 
with their capabilities, by means of their 
natural productions. Who knows what 
price Otaheite Cotton may hereafter fetch 
in the market? 

The Macqaarrie left Otaheite the 24th of 
April, with a cargo of between fifty and 
sixty tons of pork, excellently cared.—She 
sailed from this the 24th of November, and 
reached Morea (Himeo), one of the Soci- 
ety Islands, where the Missionaries have 
latterly dwelt, about the 6th of January; 
opened no trade with the natives, as there 
was little pork on the island. Sailed the 
10th of February to Haaheine, and thence 
to Ulitea, where she procured a few tons ; 
wentthence to Bolabola, and received the 
main part of her cargo; went thence to 
Mobiddee, and traded for a few tons; 
from thence returned to Eimeg, and got 
eleven tons of pork. The difficulty of pro- 
curing a cargo was extremely great, owing 
to various causes, one of which was, that 
the women are now allowed to eat pork 
as well as the men, which formerly was 
not the case, aud the consumption is 
consequently increased, or perhaps dou- 
bied —The war that has almost desolated 
the main island of Taheite (Otaheite) in 
the next place produced a universal lassi- 
tude with respect to a property that was 
almost open to spoliation and destruc- 


tion, and of course but little stock was 
bred; whilst the general state of poverty 
that prevailed scarcely left the means of 
supporting themselves.— Their war was 
conducted perfectly upon a marauding 
system; burning and pillaging, but with 
the loss of a very few lives. An army of 
three hundred was considered a numerous 
force; and although they had a number of 
muskets, and know tolerably well how to 
use them (which is at the same time but 
little creditable to those who first put such 
weapons into the hands of an uncivilised 
people) yet they do but little execution 
with them, and if two or three fall, the 
main body immediately gives way, and flies 
in all directions, ‘They have a great quan- 
tity of poultry, such as cocks and hens; 
afew Muscovy ducks, and a number of 
goats.—The Missionaries, as we formerly 
noticed, have afew {head of horned cat- 
tle, and a few sheep; but hogs and the 
bread fruit constitute the chief depen- 
dence of the islands.—The banana seems 
to have been indigenous to the islands ; 
the sweet tropical potatoe, the pump- 
kin and melon, are cultivated with suc- 
cess; and Captain Campbell has, we 
uoderstand, during his late excursion, 
sown among the islands the loquet, the 
peach, the celery, and other garden seeds, 
Cotton is of spontancous growth among 
most, or allof the islands ; and its quality 
very various. ‘The country, which was 
beautiful in itself, bas derived luxuriance 
from its intercourse with the British ng- 
tion ; the aborigines, who but afew years, 
or indeed but afew months sinec, were 
cruel pagans, are now converted to Chris- 
tianity ; their idolatry is past; their wars 
are at an end; and uuder the guidance of 
their Missionary friends and brethren, they 
promise to become a good and happy 
people. 

The inhabitants of Bolabola made Cap- 
tain Campbell a present of their deity, 
which consisted of a log of wood from five 
to six feet long, and two or three inches 
thick, with anumber of faces carved upon 
it. ‘They parted with it as a proof of their 
reformation, and a token of contempt to- 
wards their former prejudices. Pomarrée 
has not been re-invested with absolute 
power; the chiefs are still afraid that be 
might abuse it; bat he is so much the con- 
vert to Christian principles, that the fear is 
supposed to be ungrounded. He resides 
ou a small spot afew hundred yards distant 
from Taheite ; and seems in the enjoy- 
ment of perfect content of mind, distribu- 
ting bouks to all his couutrymen that ap- 
ply for them, and indiscriminately bestow- 
ung his favours upon those who had been 
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enemies as well as upon his approved 
friends. In fact,so wonderful has been 
the change, that it may truly be concluded 
a miracle has been wrought upon the 
minds of the people. 


Aras Hospiratity: Honour, ano 
VENGEANCE. 


The following curious fact is extracted 
from the narrative of a ten years’ residence 
at Tripoli, lately published, and affords a 
striking instance of revenge restrained by 
hospitality—-a trait similar to that with 
which Waiter Scott has, in such an ani- 
mated manner, invested the chieftain Ro- 
derick D'hu. The same savage and in- 
explicable generosity of conduct is also 
practised among the mountain tribes of 
Caubul. 

A chief of a party of the Bey of Tripoli's 
troops, pursued by the Arabs, lost his way, 
and was benighted near the enemy's camp. 
Passing the door of a tent that was open, 
he stopped his horse, and implored assist- 
ance, being almost overcome and exhanst- 
ed with fatigue and thirst. The warlike 
Arab bid his enemy enter his tent with 
confidence, and treated him with all the 
hospitality aud respect for which this peo- 
ple are so famous, ‘The highest among 
them, like the beroes of old, wait on their 
guests, A man of rank, when visited by a 
stranger, quickly fetches a lamb trom his 
flock and kills it, and his wife superintends 
her women in dressing it in the best man- 
ner. With some of the Arabs the prim- 
tive custom of washing the fect Is yet 
adopted, and this comphment is performed 
by the head of the family. Their supper 
was the best of the fattest lamb roasted, 
their desert, dates and dricd frnit; and 
the lady of the tent, to honour more parti 
eularly her husband’s guest, set before 
him a dish of bosseen of her own making. 
It was flour and water kneaded into a 
paste, and left on a cloth to rise while the 
fire was lighted ; then thrown on the em- 
bers ; after turning it often, it was taken 
off half baked, broke into pieces, aud 
kneaded again with new milk, oil, and 
salt, made into the sbape of a pudding, and 
garnished with madeed, which is small bits 
of mutton dried and salted in the highest 
manner. 

Though the two chiefs were opposed in 
war, they talked with candour and triend- 
ship to each other, recounting the achieve- 
ments of themselves and their ancestors, 
when a sudden paleness overspread the 
countenance of the host. He started from 
his seat, and retired, and in a few mo- 
ments afterwards sent word to his guest 
that bed was prepared, and all things rea- 


dy for his repose; that he had examined 
the Moor’s horse, and found it too much 
exhausted to bear him throngh a hard 
journey the next day; but that, before 
snn-rise, an able horse, with every accom- 
modation, would be ready at the door of 
the tent, where he would meet him, and 
expect him to depart with all expedition, 
The stranger, not able to account farther 
for the conduct of his host, retired to 
rest. 

An Arab waked him in time to take re- 
freshment before his departure, which was 
ready prepared for him; but he saw none 
of the family till he perceived, on reaching 
the door of the tent, the master of it bold- 
ing the bridle of his horse, and supporting 
his stirrups for him to mount, which is 
done among the Arabs as the last office of 
friendship. No sooner was the stranger 
mounted than his bost announced to him, 
that, through the whole of the enemy’s 
cainp, he had not so great an enemy to 
dread as himself. ‘“ Last night,” said he, 
‘in the exploits of your ancestors, you 
discovered to me the murderer of my fa- 
ther. ‘There lic all the habits he was slain 
in,” (which were at that moment brought 
to the door of the tent) ‘ over which, in 
the presence of my family, L have many 
times sworn to revenge his death, and to 
seek the blood of bis murderer from sua- 
rise to sun-set. The son has not yet risen, 
the sun will be no more than risen when i 
pursue you, after you have in safety quit- 
ted my tent, where, fortunately for you, it 
is against our religion to molest you, after 
your having sought my protcetion, and 
found a refuge there; but all my obhga- 
fiens cease as soon as we part, and from 
that moment you must consider me as one 
determined on your destruction, in what- 
ever part, or at whatever distance, we may 
meet again. You have not mounted a 
horse inferior to the one that stands ready 
for myself; on its swiftvess surpassing 
that of mine, depends one of our lives, or 
both.” After saying this, he shook his 2 1- 
versary by the band, and parted from him 
‘The Moor profiting of the few moments be 
bad in advanee, reached the bey’s army i 
time to escape lis pursuer, who followed 
him closely as near the enemy's camp as 
he could with safety. 


*~" The most remarkable instance of 


this kind within our recollection is, that o. 
an Arab, who, while walking i his gar- 
den, was surprised by a man leaping iito 
it, and claiming protection: the Arab gave 
him part of a peach which he was then 
eating, as a pledge ;—a few miutiles atler 
wards the Arab’s son was broug!! biome, 
slain by this very man; whom, nerertic 
less, the Arab assisted to escaj 
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THE FRIENDS’ FAREWELL. 


The day is fading from the sky, 

And soft the twilight breathes 

Its balmy and luxuriant sigh 

Through summer's blushing wreaths ; 
That sigh is Hope's desponding knell ; 
Its every murmur sounds— Farewell !” 


The days that late so kindly sped, 
Are as a vision passed ; 
The hours they number’d all are fled— 
Too bright—too gay to last! 
And fond remembrance traces o'er 
Each scene that we behold no more. 


Our friends around our cottage hearth, 
In fancy’s eye are seen ; 
We trace on the retentive earth, 
The steps where they have been: 
A shrub, a flower, not cull’d in vain, 
Recalls them to our minds again. 


There is a pensive pure delight 
In friendship’s warm regret 
For those who beam’d upon our sight ; 
Like suns that cloudless set, 
Which cheer'd with heart-enlivening ray 
Young pleasure’s brief but happy day. 


\ Sweet is the memory of that time 
When joy and mirth were ours ; 
When peace and pleasure lov'd to twine 
a Their mingled wreath of flowers, 
Say, Did the garland bloom in vain ? 
Or, will its sweets revive again ? 


es The brighter shines resplendent day 

$ The darker evening seems ; 

4 And morning’s sunbeams break their way 
4 Though clouds abate their gleams ; 

% But still we hail the jocund light, 

; Nor think upon approaching night. 

* And when the summer’s gentle dew 

# Falls on the lonely flower, 

i: E’en as it trembles to the view 

a Within its greenwood bower— 

3 We presage, from its tender ray, 

b The dawning of the brighter day ! 

C. 

i 

" On being awakened by the Notes of a Bird, 
Jan. 19, 1917. 


Thanks, little warbler! for thy song ;— 
It came the twisted wreathes among 
That twine my cottage window round, 
Like inspiration’s magic sound ! 


Poetry. 


[98s 


So light, so soft, so sweet and clear, 
Its wild notes struck upon my ear. 
And didst thou leave thy sheltering tree 
To tune this jocund lay for me? 
And didst thou fly from streamlet clear 
To pour thy self-taught matins here? 
I thank thee, minstrel! T would fain 
Repay thee with as glad a strain. 
But can I emulate in mine 
The happy carelessness of thine ? 
The gay unconsciousness of care, 
Which speaks in joyful measure there? 
Thou hast no chilling fear, no sigh 
To check thy tide of minstrelsy ; 
No past request, no future sorrow, 
No sad presages for the morrow; 
But, while the clear transparent rill 
Presents its nectar to thy bill, 
And buds are clustering in the bough, 
Or berries shining thro’ the snow, 
Thou art most happy !—To inhale 
The mildness of the vernal gale, 
To cleave the air with sportive wing, 
On waving branch to sit and sing, 
And smooth thy feathers till they shine, 
For the approaching Valentine. 
These are thy pleasures :—these impart 
A transport to thy guileless heart, 
Which Kings would throw their crowns away, 
To taste but for a single day ! 
Sing now again !—and art thou gone? 
And hast thou left me thus alone? 
Farewell then !—hadst thou linger’d yet, 
Thy stay had caused increased regret. 
I know thou couldst not charm away 
My lightest sorrow by thy lay; 
Or give, with its inspiring tone, 
A heart as happy as thine own! 
Cc. 


SIR BENJAMIN:—A CHARACTER. 


Without one quality to mark his fame, 
Without one virtue tv endear his name, 
Proud—P itiful—assuming—looking down, 
On all his betters with a scornfal frown ; 
Close as a ack’! with wealth, 
And caring for no being but himself, 
Strip off the tin-el, rob bim of his gold 
(That God for which his coascience has been 
sold) 
And what of rich Sir Benj min remains?— 
A fat calf's head—bur dish’! w'thout the 
brains! 
Of years threescore, a smirking fop we find, 
Little in every point—but least in mind. 
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HINTS, PLANS and PROCEEDINGS 


Or 


Benevolence. 


Homo sum: 
Humanum nihil a me alienum puto. 


MRS. FRY’S TRULY BENEVOLENT 
EXERTIONS IN NEWGATE. 


The following is one of those eXtraor- 
dinary instances of compassion and judg- 
ment to which too much respect cannot 
be paid. 
for the advantage of fature generations, 
as of the present. We have reason to 
know its general truth, from private infor- 
mation. The present article is the account 
given of itby Mr. Owen, of Lanark, in 
his appeal to the community on the means 
of lessening the immorality of the lower 
classes, 


It is proper to record it, as well 


Having heard from yarious quarters 
what bighly beneficial effects had been 
produced by Mrs. Fry, of St. Mildred’s- 
court, Poultry, among the female prison- 
ers in Newgate, I yesterday, by previous 
appointment, accompanied that lady, and 
was conducted by her through all the 
apartments of the prison occupied by the 
unfortunate females of every description. 
I shall not easily, if ever, forget the im- 
pressions I experienced ; they were of a 
mixed and very opposite nature. In pas- 
sing from room to room we were met in 
every instance, there was not one excep- 
tion, with kind looks and the most evident 
feelings of affection in every prisoner to 
wards Mis. Fry. Not a feature in the 
countenance of any, bowever hardened 
they might have been on entering the pri- 


son, that did not evince, in stronger ex-’ 


pression than language can define, their 
love and admiration for what she had done 
for them. With an alacrity and pleasure 
that wonld be commended in the best 
trained children, in attending to parental 
requests, they were ready and willing to 
comply with heradvice. It was evideatiy 
a heartfelt consolation to these poor crea- 
tures to know her wishes, that they might 
show their gratitude by animmediate com- 
pliance with them. She spoke, in manner 
and voice, the language of confidence, 
kindness, and commiseration, to each; 
and she was replied to by all in such ac- 
cordant feclings as are, and ever will be, 


prodaced in human beings, whenever they 
shallbe spoken to and treated thus ra- 
tionally. On quitting the prison, the eyes 
of all were directed towards ber, antil she 
was no longerin their sight. The apart- 
ments and the persons of the prisoners 
were clean and neat; order, regularity, 
decency, and almost cheerful content, per- 
vaded the whole of these heretofore mise- 
rable and degraded wretches! With the 
constant habit for years of reading the 
mind in the countenance among the lower 
classes, 1 could not discover, throughout 
the numerous apartments we visited, one 
line of feature that denoted any inclination 
to resist, in the slightest degree, Mrs, 
Iry’s wishes; but on the contrary, the 
jooks and manner of each female prisoner 
strongly indicated a full acquiescence in 
this new Government of well directed kind- 
ness. ‘The only iegret [heard expressed 
was by those who were unemployed, * that 
they had no work,” All whohad something 
to do were far more cheerfal than l had 
previously sapposed human beings could be 
in the situation, with the accommodation, 
and under the circumstances here de- 
sentbed, We next proceed to the female 
school, and, on entering, every eye 
was fixed on their benefactress, The 
iittle girls, children of the prisoners 
and convicts, looked on her as human crea- 
tures might be imagined to look upon 
beings of a superior inteiligent and benefi- 
cent nature. They were all clean and neat, 
and some of their countenances very inte- 
resting. The schoo! was in excellent order, 
and appeared to be under good manage- 
ment. I could not avail contrasting the 
present with the former situation of all 
these poor unfortunates. What a change 
must they have experienced! From filth, 
bad habits, vice, crime ; from the depth of 
degradation and wretchedness—to cleauli- 
ness, good habits, and comparative comfort 
and cheerfuluess! Tlad not experience 
long made kuown to me the simplicity and 
certain effects of the principles which had 
here been carried into practice, 1 might 
have been led to inquire, What profound 
statesman had been here? What large 
sums had been expended? Tow mauy 
years of active and steady perseverance 
had heen necessary to accomplish this ex- 
traordinary improvement, which has foiled 
even the British Government and Legis!a- 
ture to effect during the centuries they 
have existed! and what would haye been 
my astonishment at the simple narrative 
which was told me? That this change 
from the depth of misery to the state de- 
scribed was effected by Mrs. Fry, and a few 
benevolent individuals of the Society of 
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Friends, in three months, without any 
increased expense, and with feelings of 
high gratification to herself! We left the 
female side of the prison, and passed on to 
the rooms, and courts, &c. occupied by the 
males. We went first to the boys’ court, 
and found the school, which was formed 
at Mrs Fry's request, had been just dis- 
missed. The person acting as master asked 
if he should muster the boys, to which she 
consented, and it was instantly done. What 
a melancholy sight did they offer,—a col- 
lection of boys and youths, with scarcely 
the appearance of human beings in their 
countenances; the most evident sign that 
the Government to which they belong had 
not performed any part of its duty towards 
them. For instance, there was one boy, 
only 16 years of age, doubly ironed. Tere 
a great crime has been committed, and a 
severe punishment is inflicted, which, un- 
der a system of proper training and preven- 
tion, would not have taken place. 


My Lord Sidmouth will forgive me, for 
he knows I intend no personal offence. 


- His dispositions are known to be mild and 


amiable; but the chief civil Magistrate of 
the country, in such case, is far more 
guilty than the boy; and, in strict justice, 
if a system of coercion and punishment be 
rational and necessary, he ought rather to 
have been double ironed, aud in the place 
of the boy. The Secretary of State for the 
Home department has long had the power, 
and ought to have used it, to give that and 
every other boy in the empire better habits, 
and to place them under circumstances that 
would train them to become moral. 

We left these boys, and visited the men who 
were yet to be tried, those who had been 
tried, and others under sentence of death. 
Every thing on this side of the prison was 
most revolting tocommon sense and human 
feelings; but it serves to exhibit the con- 
trast between the practice that results, and 
ever will result, from acting upon rational 
and irrational principles.—I wishthe Mem- 
bers of Government would now investi- 
gate these extraordinary facts. If they 
were to inspect them, with this benevolent 
female, I am sure they would learn the 
principles which have guided her practice, 
and adopt them in all their future mea- 
sures. ‘They would then enjoy tlre highest 
satisfaction ! 

it was admitted by the attendants of the 
prison, that afew months ago, the women 
were more depraved than the men are now. 
They were both pronounced to be irre- 
cjaimable ; but the state of the females has 
beeu entirely changed, and that in the 
short space of three months. Notwithstand- 
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ing this fact, the men are still pronounced 
to be trreclaimable. Blame, however, is 
by no means to be attached to any of the 
attendants of the prison, who appear in- 
clined to do their duty as far as they have 
received instructions. 

I would here rivet the attention of the 
world! It has been said that there are 
numerous difficulties i: training children 
to good habits and right conduct, even 
previous to their having received auy con- 
trary bias; but here is a proof that the 
most deep-rooted and long-continued habits 
of depravity may be easily and speedily 
overcome by a system of kindness, which, 
when properly directed and persevered in, 
no human beings have ever yet been found 
long inclined to resist. 

This principle, when it shall be well 
understood and rightly acted upon, will 
effect more for the substantial happiness 
of mankind than all the moral and religi- 
ous systems that have ever yet, at any 
period, or in any country, been forced 
upon the human mind. 

MR. Owen's MEMOIRS OF HIMSELF. 

I was born in Newtown, Montgomery- 
shire; left it, and came to London when 
about ten years of age; soou after went to 
Mr. James M‘Goffog, of Stamford, in Lin- 
colnshire, where | remained upwards of 
three years; returned to town, and wasa 
short time with Messrs. Flint and Palmer, 
London bridge. I went afterwards to 
Manchester, and was sometime with Mr. 
John Suttersfield, whom I left, while yet 
a boy, to commence business on a limited 
scale, in making machinery and spinniog 
cotton, part of the time in partnership with 
Mr. Jones, and part on my own account; 
afterwards [ undertook to manage the spin- 
ning establishments of the late Mr. Drink- 
water, of Manchester, at the latter place, 
and at Northwich, in Cheshire, in which 
occupation T remained three or four years. 
I then formed a partnership to carry on 
a cotton spinning business with Messrs. 
Moulson and Scarth, of Manchester; built 
the Charlton Mills, and commenced a new 
firm under the designation of the Charlton 
Twist Company, alung with Messrs. Bor- 
radaile and Atkinson of London, and 
Messrs. H. and J. Barton and Co. of Man- 
chester. Sometime afterwards we pur- 
chased the mills and and establishments at 
New Lanark, where I have been before the 
public for eighteen years past, and am now 
forty-six years old. Here is a clue to my 
whole life, for any parties who may wish to 
make use of it; not because the conduct 
of the individual, whether it has been the 
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best or the worst, can alter one tittle of 
the truth or falsehood of the principles and 
practices for which | contend: these stand 
solely on their own foundation, aud wili 
ultimately resist the shock of ages. Nor 
because he has acted better, or with more 
wisdom than the average of persons at the 
same time of life and under the same cir- 
cumstances. for he has never, in a single 
instance, set any value on himself or on 
any of his actions. —But, because I wish 
that every thing which can be said against 
the individual may be urged by those who 
are desirous so to do, in order to have done 
with these trifing and insignificant per- 
sonalities, and that | may proceed onward 
to the accomplishment of that which is of 
real practical utility. Let them, therefore, 
at such public meetings, bring forward 
every saying and action of mine that has 
disp'ersed them; | only ask that the attack 
shall be fair, open, and direct ; it shall then 
be met, aud shall be overcome. In the 
mean time [ ask no favour; let them be 
industrious and be prepared to secure all 
the success at which they aim. I shall not 
ask for, or accept any quarter; my pur. 
poses have been long fixed, and my deter- 
mination is, not to give any quarter to the 
errors and evils of the existing systems, 
civil, political, and religions, until they 
shall become so obvions as that their remo- 
val shall be desired by all parties; even by 
those who now feel the strongest interest 
in, and inclination to, support them! The 
Rubicon is passed, and the public will soon 
experience the beneficial consequences. 
Rogert Owen. 
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America: Britisn. 
Particulars of the Eurthquake at St. John’s 
New Brunswick. 

This earthquake was felt the 22d ult. over 
all the island of Grand Manan, and has 
been thus described to us.—The reporter 
was awakened just after day break by the 
shock of a loud sound, and a violent sha- 
king of the house, at the same instant. 
The shaking ceased very soon; but the 
sound, he thinks, continued from 30 to 45 
seconds afier he awoke, gradually lessening 
till it entirely died away. Some of the in- 
habitants say it was perceived much lon- 
ger, but the best opinions were, that it 
lasted a full minute. All agree in describ- 
iag the motion as most violent, and the 
sound tohave been very loud; the weather 
at the moment was fine and sereve, with a 
light breeze of wiud from the northward ; 
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the previous day it had been uncommonly 
hot for the season. During the 22d, the 
weather continued fine and warm, the wind 
easterly and light. This earthquake we 
already trace from Boston to Portland, St. 
Andrews, and Frederickton, near 400 miles; 
and in another line, of a similar distance 
and parallel direction, taking the opposite 
side of the bay of Fundy in its route, and 
going through Grand Passage, Digby, An- 
napolis, and Windsor, extending in each 
end of this line, from which.we have yet 
uo tidings. Quebee paper, July 10, 


America: Uniren States. 

The President of the United States has 
issued a Proclamation, directing the sale of 
no less than 809,000 acres of land, recently 
acquired by the National Government 
from the Creek Indians. 

Diplomatic Corps of the United States. 

Ambassadors employed by the United 
States at the Courts of England, France, 
Russia, the Netherlands, Portugal, Swe- 
den, and Spain, Each Ambassador has a 
salary of 9,000 dollars per annum, exclu- 
sive of an outfit of 9,000 more. The Mi- 
nisters in England, France, Russia, the 
Netherlands, and “Spain, have each a Se- 
cretary, at a salary of 2,000 dollars. Whole 
expence of the Diplomatic Corps of the 
United States, per annum 73,000 dollars, 

There are employed in the Consular De- 
partments 61 persons, viz.:~In Great 
Britain and its dependencies, 11; France 
and its dependencies, 8; in Russia, 2; 
Spain and its dependencies, 5; Denmark, 
3; Sweden, 1; Hanseatic ‘Towns, 3; Tus- 
cany, 1; Austria, 1; China, 1; Naples, 3; 
Barbary States, 4. 


With respect to the salaries of the Con. 
suls, the Fed Book gives but little infor- 
mation. Some of them are Salary Officers, 
and the pay of others depends on the 
amount of the fees of their offices. Some 
are allowed 4,000 dollars per anuum, others 
2,000, exclusive of fees. ‘Their salaries 
may probably be set down safely at au 
average of 3,000 dollars per annum each ; 
in all, 185,000 dollars. ‘Total pay of Am- 
bassadors, Secretaries, and Cousuls, 256,000 
dollars. 

Including the President, there are 21 diffe - 
rent departmeuts, or offices at Washington. 
In these offices there are employed, or at 
least paid, 257 persons; 202 are clerks, 
and 23 messengers and assistant messen- 
gers ; of the above number 45 are foreigners 
by birth, viz. 21 Irishmen, 12 Englishmen, 
4 Scotchmen, 3 Swedes, 2 Germans, 1 
Russian, 1 from Tortola, and i from Ber- 
muda. 
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Grand total of the salaries of the officers 
and clerks, employed at Washington, per 
aubum, 351,887 dollars. 


Joseph Bonaparte has purchased of Ste- 
phen Sayer, Esq. formerly Sheriff of Lon- 
don, his elegant seat at Borden town, on 
the Jersey side of the Delaware, which 
he is rebuilding in the Italian style. His 
jacome is about 6,000] per ann.; and he 
passes his time chiefly in his library, and 
in retirement. 

Bank : tts Dividend. 


“The President and Directors of the 
United States have declared a dividend of 
Four per Cent. on that part of the Capital 
Stock which has been actually paid in 
agreeably to the Charter. It is stated, that 
the profits made by the Bank during the 
half year, including the interest on the 
Public Stock held by the Institution, are 
sufficient to pay the above dividend, and 
Jeave a surplus of two hundred thousand 
dollars.” 


American Manufactures. 


The editor of the New York Columbian 
a few days since copied from this paper an 
advertisement, notifying that the machi- 
nery and inrplements of a woollen factory 
in Baltimore would be offered for sale by 
auction ; he may now further inform the 
advocates and friends of domestic manu- 
factures, that the machinery and imple- 
ments were offered as advertised ; that for 
some of the articles 1-10th part of the ori- 
ginal cost was bid; for some 1-4th, and 
not more than one half for any. Such is 
the estimation in which domestic manufac- 
tures are held.—Baltimore Gazette 


The fraudulent practice for some time 
adopted in the United States, of increasing 
the weight of bales of cotton, by placing 
stones among them, bids fair, say the Ame- 
rican Papers, to attract the notice of the 
American Government, whose cares must 
necessarily be presumed to embrace the 
reputation of its people for honesty in their 
commercial dealings. 

Emigration to America, 

New York, July 9.—The ship Amazon 
(says Poulon’s Philadelphia Paper,) arrived 
atthe Lazaretto, from Holland, brought 
four hundred passengers, not one of whom 
is said to be over thirty years of age, among 
them is General Jordain, late Aid-de-Camp 
to the Emperor Napoleon 

Accounts have been received by the 
Jean, arrived at Annan, from the emigrants 
who sailed from Scotiznd the latter end of 
last spring for America. These unfortu- 
nate men found themselves miserably die- 


appointed in their expectations: artificers 
in wood or iron were the only tradesmen 
in any request; little or no demand for la- 
bourers in husbandry, hewing or squaring 
of wood being the only source of extend- 
ed permanent employment for any consi- 
derable part of the year, and the season 
for itisnow rapidly expiring, and a long 
winter coming on with hardly any re- 
source but charity. 

The following is copied from an Aimeri- 
can Paper: the comments are those of the 
American Editor. 


“ Albany, May 16.—We have before us 
two numbers of an Irish Paper published 
in New York, called The Exile, the co- 
lumns of which are chiefly filled with calls 
upon the Irish in this country “ to abandou 
the snows, wilderness, fanaticism, and 
cowardice, which annoy themin the United 
States.” The following is an extract from 
one of the Addresses to the Irish Emi- 
grants before us :— 

“ Your situation in the United States, 
particularly in the State of New York, is 
not quite so enviable as your friends in 
Europe conjecture. Such of you as ven- 
tured here during the summer of 1816, are 
to a man destitute of almost any resource 
—employment is not to be had, provisions 
are much higher in price, than in Europe, 
though many fine countries of that fair 
portion of the globe, are wasting in conse- 
quence of an unfavourable harvest. You 
who were reared farmers, flattered your- 
selves with obtaining settlementsin a coun- 
try where land is so abundant, that any man 
may have as much as he may choose to 
buy at two dollars an acre; as the public 
possess many thousand millions of acres, 
which would require some thousands of 
years to people, though the increase were 
in the same ratio as within the last twenty 
years. Yet withsomany means of afford- 
ing settlement and adding to the value of 
the unappropriated lands and increasing 
the physical force, as well as the capital 
stock of the Republic, so narrow is the 
policy, or so poisoned is the public mind 
against the Irish name, and it is a fact 
staring the public functionaries of the 
United States in their faces, that one thou- 
sand three hundred and sixty-seven Irish- 
men, women and children, must have 
perished in the streets of New York, last 
winter, if the British Government had 
not afforded them succour, by bestowing 
upon each individual land, paying his ex- 
penses tocarry him to his new settlement, 
and furnishing food, stock, and utensils to 
enable him to commence business on his 


new patrimony.” 
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‘And can this be true! After all we 
have heard of British tyranny and British 
oppression, and hatred of the [rish, can it 
be possible that British yenerosity has 
saved these exiles, who had deserted their 
country, from the horrors of famine, and 
given them ample means of subsistence 
and the certainty of independence? And 
is, then, all that we have seen in the De- 
mocratic Papers on this subject false 
How many buckets full of tears and of 
ink, have been wasted, in weeping over 
and bewailing Irish misery and suffering, 
in consequence of British inhumanity and 
tyranny, when, after all, we have it from 
the mouths of the Irish themselves, that 
these same British barbarians have extend- 
edthe hand of friendship and protection 
to them after they had deserted their coun- 
try, and actually, in one year, saved 1567 
of them from starvation, and given them 
farms, money, farming utensils, and stock 
to commence business |’ 


Specific for Cancer. 


The American Physicians have announ- 
ced the Pyrola Umbellifera. a Virginian 
plant, to be specific cancer and scro 

Slave dealing pun’ shed. 


We are informed that three or four per- 
sons, convicted of the crime of slave- 
stealing, lately experienced very exemplary 
punishment in the adjoining State of Dela 
ware, After being exposed in the pillory, 
each receiving 36 lashes, they bad their ears 
cut off, and were respectively branded for 
the crime they had committed. While the 
mind shudders at such a punishment being 
inflicted on a human being, it recoils with 
equal indignation at the enormity of the 
crime committed.—( Philadelphia Gazette.) 


A Bear ina Counting-house. 


A iarge bear from New Orleans, which 
was lately cousigned to an unfortunate 
merchant of New York, got rid of its chains 
the first night after being lauded, and 
broke into the merchant's store by the 
back entrance. It first demolished his 
counting-house, tore his day-book and led- 
ger to atoms, aud then regaled itself ou the 
contents of two boxes of raisins in the 
warehouse: Bruin was found, in the morn- 
ing, sleeping out his debauch in a field bed 
belonging to an American general officer, 
and being very sick, made no resistance 
against being again secured. He had pre- 
viously rendered the bed unfit for another 
campaign. 

AUSTRIA. 
Two hundred and eighty emigrants from 


Wurtemberg are encamped on the glacis ! 


of Vieuna. ‘They were unable to pay for 
their passage by the Danube to Gailaiz, 
and were starving, until the mbabitants of 
Vienna took them under their protection. 

Vienna, July 21.—A dreadful hail did 
much damage in that part of Lower 
Austria, which is near Hungary. Some 
persous of the country and many cattle 
were killed by it. 7 

BAVARIA, 

The agricultural Society of Munich have 
offered a prize of a silver medal to the first 
corn grower, who shall bring corn of the 
new harvest to the market in that place. 

FRANCE. 
Haii Kutraordinary, 

The Paris papers say-—“ This year hos 
been remarkable, not only for the fre- 
quency of hail, but for its excessive size. 
It is not nointeresting to make some com- 
parisons upon this subject. The largest 
piece of ice, which the annals mention to 
have fallen, was one that fell at Autan, in 
824. It was sixteen feet long. Some 
smailer, but still monstrous, were seen 
to fall on the Orcades islands, in 1680; 
in Bohemia, in 1720; in the duchy of 
Wurtzbourg, in 17389; and in France, in 
1740, in which latter year, they were a 
foot long. ‘lhe hail-stones, which fell in 
1767, at Potsdam, were of the thickness of 
an ordinary gourd; they killed an ox. 
Some were found in the environs of Namus 
in 1717, which weighed eight pounds 
each; and in the present year, on the 
4th of July, they are said to have been 
found at Munich and in the neighbourhood 
of the size of a hen’s egg. 


Madame Genlis, of revolutionary and 
literary celebrity, lately retired to a Convent 
of Carmelites, but growing weary of soli- 
tude, she left the Convent after afew days, 
and returned to ber family. 

The famous Theroigne de Mcricourt, one 
of the regicides, and the most biood-thirsty 
of the heroines of the Revojutien, died with- 
in these few days in the Hospital for Pauper 
Lunatics of the Salpetriere, where she had 
lived unpitied and unknown for many years. 
she repented sincerely of her horrible crimes, 
and imposed upon herself the dieadful 
penance of pouring a bucket of cold water 
upon her bed of straw every night. Nothing 
but the most robust health could have 
enabled her to endure this punishment. 
She died at the age of 57. She had but few 
lucid intervals, and those were filled up by 
the most heart rending lamentations. 

Monks of La Trappe. 

A letter from Nantes, dated. July 28, con- 
tains the following details :— 
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“Within these few days we have seen 
50 Monks of La Trappe arrive here from 
England, where they have remained during 
their exile. Aw English Gentleman, Mr. 
Weld, has generously given them an 
asylum for 22 years. They embarked at 
Weymouth on the 10th July on board a 
French frigate, and they brought with 
them their instruments of agriculture, 
which are of the most improved kind, and 
for the exportation of which the British 
Government gave free permission. It is 
to the ancient Abbey of La Meilleraie, 
which belonged to their Order in the time 
of St. Bernard, that they are now going ; 
and which has been restored to them by 
the goodness of the King. 

“Among their number are several 
Englishmen of distinction, who have at- 
tached themselves to the Order. These 
poor but grateful Monks have addressed a 
very pathetic letter ofthanksto the Minister 
of the Marine, for sending them a frigate 
to convey them home; and to the Captain, 
who treated them with great attention, 
they presented a most valaable sword. It 
was the dying gift to the Convent of one 
of their brethren, who had used it in support 
of his legitimate Sovereign.” 

The favourite project of Napoleon, for 
improving the harbour of Dieppe, upon 
which undertaking more than 2,000 men 
were employed, until his banishment to 
Elba, is now renewed with spirited activity. 
Last Saterday 300 men were engaged, and 
700 more wil! be employed. The Authori- 
ties at Dieppe have contracted to finish the 
excavations in five weeks. 

Union of Protestant Churches. 

Wishaden (Principality of Nassau,) 
August 14. The union of the Reformed and 
Lutheran Churches, which had so often 
been attempted in vain, has been at length 
happily effected in the Duchy of Nassau, 
in the following manner :—In deliberating 
on the manner of celebrating the secular 
festival of the reformation, the two super- 
intendants-general, Muller and Giese, had 
entertained the idea of giving to it the 
greatest possible solemnity, by uniting the 
two Protestant communions. The reigning 
Duke having adopted this idea with a par- 
ticular satisfaction, caused a general Synod 
to be convoked, composed of the two 
superiptendants, of all the inspectors, and 
of 38 pastors, among whom were 20 
Lutherans and 8 Reformed. This synod 
held their sittings on the 5th and Qth of 
August, in presence of a Ducal commission. 
As all scholastic subtleties were removed, 
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the discussions were confined to the two 
essential points—First, whether they should 
unite in one Church? and, secondly, what 
was the best means of effecting thi: union? 

The first question was unanimously 
decided in the affirmative in the first 
session. ‘lo decide on the second, the 
Assembly was divided into seven different 
Committees, which united to determine on 
the points proposed by the Superintendants, 
and to transmit in writing tothe Commission 
their opinion on this matter. According 
to the majority of these opinions, which 
were almost unanimous on the principal 
object, the following points were esta- 
blished :— 

1. The united Communions shall bear 
the name of the Hvangelical Christian 
Church. 

2. The general superintendance over all 
the clergy shal! be divided between the 
two superintendants, according to a 
geographic line, and shall finally be united 
in him who shall survive the other. 

3. The districts of inspection shall be, &e, 

4, Inthe places where the two confessions 
shall be intermixed, the respective pro- 
perty of the two churches shall form one 
and the same fund, and shall belong to the 
Church for the necessary expences. 

5. The central property of the two 
churches shall be united into one fund, and 
shall serve for paying the expences of 
organizing the seminary of tlerborn, for the 
candidates of theology. 

6. In the places where there shall happen 
to be two clergymen of the different con- 
fessions, they shall remain there pro- 
visionally, and shall officiate together at 
the same altar. 

7. The Palatine liturgy is provisionally 
adopted, in the distribution of the com- 
munion, a large host shall be regulariy 
provided, expressly for the purpose, and 
shall be broken into several parts. This 
mode shall be followed by all the com- 
municants who shall be confirmed, for the 
future. The more aged persons shall be 
permitted to receive the communion in the 
accustomed manner, but in private, and 
after having explained their reasous to the 
clergyman. This general decision has been 
sent to the reigning Duke, and we expect 
his sanction immediately. 

Causes of Napoleon's ruin at Moscow. 


General Baron Ochs, who, in the cam- 
paign of 18/2, commanded the Westphalian 
corps, has undertaken, in a work on the 
New Art of War which he has published, 
to show that, in the fatal expedition of 
Moscow, it was not so much the cold, as 
the want of provisions, which caused the 
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ruin of the French army and of the Allied 
corps. ‘The want of provisions was the 
consequence of the new method of marching 
without megazines—a method which 
brings with it the necessity of levying re- 
quisiitons by force of arms, and causes the 
ruin of all the places near the road by 
which the army marches, The system of 
pillage leaves an army without any re 
source when itis forced to retreat by the 
same line that it followed in its advance. 


Corn Monopolizer punished. 

A letter from Hamburgh states a late 
very remarkable decision of the Hessian 
Government. A rich corn merchant of 
Worms, in whose granaries 120,000 
bushels of wheat were discovered, has been 
condemned to a prohibition of the sale of 
any part of the same until after the ensuing 
harvest. 

Stone Printing How used. 


The first application of Lithography to 
purposes of usefulness unconnected with 
the fine arts, was made by the Duke of 
Wellington in the peninsular war, for the 
purpose of accompanying the geueral or 
ders, instructions, &c. with the sketches of 
positions. A recent Flamburg gazette 
states, that it has also been introduced into 
the depar ment of foreign affairs in Russia, 
and been the means of superseding a great 
number of copying clerks. 

Embden, July 7.—During the months of 
March, April, and May, we have had only 
three days east wind, a circumstance al- 
most unparalleled, which bas greatly re- 
tagded the arrival of corn from the Baltic, 
and greatly protracted the distress of many 
parts of Germany. 


GREENLAND WEST. 


Those employed in our whale fishery 
give the name of East Greenland to the 
islands of Spitzbergen, and West Green- 
Jand (not that forming the easternmost 
boundary of Davis's Straits, to latitude 73.) 
has long been supposed inaccessible, from 
accumulated ice. This season the com- 
mander of a brig from Bremen, after making 
J. Mayeu's Island, in about 71. N. says, 
that he stood to the westward in quest of 
seals; and in latitude 72. found land bear- 
ing eastward—that he sailed nearly due 
north along this coast without seeing ice, 
but observing the bays and other appear- 
ances, to latitude 81.30. when he found he 
could steer to the eastward, which he did 
for several days. That he then lost sight 
of land, and directed his course to the south 
ward and eastward, and in 78. fell in with 
the first fishing vessel he had seeu. He 
zave this account to several ships from this 
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place, pointing ont his course upon the 
chart. To the northward he saw no ap- 
pearance of ice; and this part of his story 
is very probable, for many ships have been 
as high as 85. this summer, where they saw 
Lo ice, nor appearance of it, to the north- 
ward. The log-book of his voyage ought 
to be published, and if his statement ap- 
pear well founded, a vessel ought to be sent 
out next summer to ascertain the bearings 
of the coast, &c. When this Captain was 
asked, with marks of surprize, by the 
Gentleman who gives the above account, 
whether he had seen no ice in this cireum- 
navigation, he waved his hand to the open 
sea, and answered—* No more as dere, no 
He saw no marks to shew 
that the country’ was inhabited One 
thing seems very probable, that, after pass- 
ing the drifting ice in June, or beginning 
of July, in latitude 76, to 81. there would 
be found an entirely open sea to the north- 
ward.— Aberdeen Chronicle. 
HouLAND. 

Third Centenary of the Reformation. 

By accounts from the Hague, dated July 
23, we learn that the Synod of the Re- 
formed Church has resolved, that the third 
centenary of the Reformation shall be 
religiously observed in all the Reformed 
Churches in the Netherlands, on the 2d of 
November, being the first Sunday after the 
Sist of October, the day upon which the 
great Luther, three centuries ago, laid 
publicly the first foundation of the great 
work of the Reformation. 

Inpies: East. 

Finances flourishing extraordinarily. 

The Madras Gazette of the 15th of March 
contains the following paragraph :— 

“ [t was with much satisfaction we were 
enabled, in our Suppicment of Saturday 
last, to notice, by an abstract from the Cal- 
cutta prints, the Honourable Company's 
6 per cent. paper as being at par, acircum- 
stance without parallel in the history of 
India, By reference to our Calcutta price 
of the funds in this day’s Gazette, it will be 
further observed, with increased satisfac- 
tion, that the paper of the old Loan is.at 
a premium of three Annas per ceut.” 

Pirates recovering power. 

The Persian Gulf has been most dread- 
fully infested fora length of time by the 
Joassamee pirates, who have uo less than 
40 cruisers at sea. On the Oth of January 
three of them attacked and captured, after 
a smart action, the Deriah Doulut, belong- 
ing to the Kast ludia Company; seventeen 
of the crew were murdered, eight detained 
as prisoners, and the remainder, who were 
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wounded, were landed to the westward of 
Bombay. The pirates were armed with 
six 9-pounders, aud carried from 100 to 
200 men. 


Ivaty. 


Rome, July 16.—We have here abont 
15,000 gentlemen, for we cannot give them 
the title of lord, which, according to the 
notion of the people here, is synonymous 
with rich prodigal. These foreigners spend 
almost nothing. ‘They make no purchases, 
and give hajochis (copper pieces, worth 
about three farthings) instead of paolis (sil- 
ver coin), when they visit the museums 
We never had so many visitors of curiosity, 
and yet the trade in curiosities was never 
so bad. 

Fairs prohibited: Cotagion. 

A proclamation has appeared in the 
Milan Gazette, stating, that the annnal 
fairs held in various places are a chief 
canse of the spreading of contagious dis- 
tempers, and the Imperial Government has 
therefore ordered, that no fair shall be held 
in any part of the kingdom of Lombardy 
without special permission. The fair of 
Bergamo, which isat the end of this month 
(August,) will consequently not be held 
this year. The same is the case with the 
fairs of Pavia, Chignole, &c. As soon as 
the danger of infection is over, the Govern- 
ment will allow the fairs tobe held, The 

roclamation states, that the disease has 
Siealbe greatly diminished ; and it ishoped, 
with reason, that pursuance of the same 
precautions will soon put an entire stop 
to it. 

Corn Speculator exposed: Punished. 


Verona, July 19.—A certain Della Casa 
had, during the time of the greatest distress, 
hoarded up a very large quantity of corn, 
(maize,) hoping to sell it at an usurious 
profit. Finding it begin to spoil, he offer- 
eda part of it for sale in June. The Go- 
vernment was informed of this, and his 
Majesty was pleased to order not only that 
the punishment appointed by the Provin- 
cial Committee of Health should be inflict- 
ed, but also that Della Casa be prohibited 
from trading in future not only in corn but 
in provisions of every kind. 

Letters from Italy describe the harvest 
throughout that country as having termi- 
nated, The crops are luxuriant in the ex- 
treme. 

The harvest is so abundant in Sicily, that 
exportation from that island is again per- 
mitted. 

Canova's Cupid.—This far-famed speci- 
men of art, which has been lately seen and 
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admired by the rank and fashion of the me- 
tropolis, was not originally intended for the 
God of Love, but merely the statue of Prince 
Libomorski, beautiful Polish south, who, 
with mother, visited Rome about 
twenty-six years ago. Canova lavished 
all the powers of Ins art to execute a per- 
fect resemblance; but maternal fondness 
blinded the Princess Libomorski: “ it was 
not handsome enough for her son.” The 
artist felt himself hurt by ber partiality, 
changed the statue into a Cupid, and im- 
mediately found another purchaser. 


Poiano. 

Warsaw, July 21,.—On the 18th acolamn 
of Russian dragoons arrived here from 
France. They proceeded in their march 
towards Russia on the 20th. 

Nohility, how to be conferred. 

Formerly the Diet alone conferred Nobi- 
lity, and the King signed the Diplomas. 
‘The Princes in Poland were descended froma 
the Royal Family, or from ancient famihes, 
some members of which had occupied the 
throne. The Nobles enjoyed the same 
rights as Princes, and every Gentleman 
who had rendered services to his country, 
might aspire to the throne 

The Emperor by a Decree of the 17th 
of last month has fixed the mode of creating 
Nobility, as well as bestowing the titles of 
Baron, Count, and Prince. Nobility is to 
be conferred only ou native Poles ; ou those 
who'have been naturalized, aud who have 
rendered important services to the State; 
upon Professors after ten years’ practice ; 
upon soldiers who have been promoted to 
the rank of Captain; upon officers who 
have received military decorations ; and 
lastly, upon private individuals, distin- 
guished for their talents, or who have con- 
tributed to the prosperity of the state. The 
same will prevail with regard to the titles 
of Baron, Count, and Prince: to obtain the 
title of Baron, the person must pay 1000 
florins annually of taxes; 2000 florins for 
the title of Count; and 5000 florins for 
that of Prince. 

Russra. 

The Princess Charlotte of Prussia, who 
is accompanied into Russia by her brother, 
is received with great honours on her jour- 
ney. The Grand Duke Constantine uni- 
formly precedes them, aud orders all the 
details of their reception. [le lias made a 
present of an elegant carriage to his bro- 
ther's bride. She was at Riga on the 
24th ult. 


Naval Exertions extended. 


The marine of Russia has been advancing 
with little observation, ever since it was 
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reformed and rendered efficient by the 
British Admiral, Sir Charles Knowles. 
Archangel has two large dock yards, 
at present in full activity. Timber is 
brought down from the interior of the 
country ; artillery, stores, &c. are sent 
from Cronstadt. ‘Two ships of the line, 
first rates of 120 guns, with six frigates owe 
their construction to Archangel. A variety 
of smaller vessels were among the previous 
productions of the establishment in that 
port. Most of these will rendezvous at 
Cronstadt, which is certainly, better suited 
for the purpose of immediate equipment. 
It will be recollected, that when Buona- 
parte meditated the conquest of the Russiau 
metropolis, the most important archives of 
the state were destined to Archangel, as a 
place of security: a place not fortified by 
art only, but defended by nature with a 
winter much more penetrating than that 
in the more Southern latitude of Moscow. 


In the South, Russia has been at no small 
pains to vindicate the importance of her 
establishments ou the part of her national 
marine; and report affirms, that a fleet of 
several vessels and men of war, convoying 
several thousand troops, intended for the 
service of Spain, is ready in the Black Sea, 
waiting only permission from the Turkish 
Government to pass the Bosphorus and 
the Dardanelles, and proceed on the pur- 
poses of their voyage. It will not escape 
the reader's notice, that Russia is singularly 
cramped in her efforts to became a mari- 
tine power: in the North the frost con- 
fines her halfa year; and she must issue 
by a narrow strait, to the Ocean, while 
in the South, a still narrower passage 
through which ber way lies, of necessity, 
is inthe hands of a power from which she 
isunder the necessity of asking leave for 
the smallest enterprize, beyond her im- 
mediate coasts. There con be no wonder, 
therefore, at her recollecting that, “through 
this gate lies the way to Constantinople.” 

On the East it must be acknowledged, 
that the exit of Russia is uncontrouled ; but 
the immense distance of this coast from the 
seat of Government, is a difficulty not to 
be overcome. Aud further, whatever ex- 
ertions may be made at Ochotsk, large 
vessels will not suit either the supply of 
timber, which is scanty, or the skill of the 
sailors, which is but small, or the nature of 
the seas, which are but shallow. It is, 
however, enough if the vessels built at 
O¢hotsk are sufticient to protect the trade 
of the Company to the Aleutian Isles ; 
of which, from some accounts that appear 
in our pages, our readers have formed ideas, 
as being not the most inviting, the most 
cheerful, or the most hospitable residences 


in the world. The ships which Russia hasa 
sent out to circumnavigate the giobe, have 
been bound to these shores; with supplies. 
Such long voyages are the ready means to 
make expert officers and able seamen. 

The attempts of Russia to enlarge her 
commerce with China, and to open an inter- 
course with Japan, demonstrate her anxiety 
to obtain a share in the trade to the East 
her concluding atreaty of commerce with 
the United States of America, equally de- 
monstrates her anxiety to familiarize her- 
self with the coasts and ports of the west ; 
nor do her intentions stop here, if, as fame 
asserts, her payment for assistance afforded 
to Spain, is to be an island or settlement ta 
the West Indies, or Spanish America. The 
plan is well laid; and if it proceeds, it will 
have no small influence on the fate of 
Europe. At present, it may be little 
noticed ; it may pass under the allowed 
dominion of the chapter of accidents, but 
hereafter, it will be felt; and perhaps these 
lines may be quoted in proof that it was 
not unforeseen, as a possibility, tHough 
distant far from that importance which 
may then be attached to its completion. 

Something of the same kind of present- 
iment has been felt in other countries; of 
which we quote an instance. 


The National Advocate an American 
Paper, says—* The Russians, whom we 
have imagined to be a heavy and dull 
people, without spirit or euterprise, are 
giving us daily proofs to the contrary.— 
They have taken possession of one of the 
islands in the Pacific Ocean, not far from 
the Sandwich Islands, and have already 
fortified the same. ‘They will now derive 
the advantages of the whaling trade, one 
of the most profitable and necessary pur- 
suits for the Russians, who consume gfeat 
quantities of oil. We shall shortly find 
that nation with their resources, and active 
Government, in every part of the world.” 


The French papers say, that there were 
lately in the port of Cronstadt 860 vessels, 
chiefly loading with corn for France, Hol- 
land, and the Netherlands. 


Span. 


Taxation of the Clergy. 


The following Bull, addressed by the 
Holy See to King Ferdinand of Spain, is 
published in the Gazette de France : 

Pius, Bishop, Servant of the Servants of 
God. 
The Roman Pontiffs, incited by their 
paternal love for the whole Cathoh flock, 
have never suifered the Apostolic benignity 
to be accused of having refused, in seasous 
of distress, to furnish assistance to the ne- 
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cessities of the State, even from the patri 
mony of the Church. 

Our eearly beloved Son iw Jesus Christ, 
Ferdivand, Cathohe King of Spain, inti- 
mately united by the bouds of love and 
veneration to us, and the Holy Apostolic 
See, in his present painful circumsiances 
Consequently, being well persuaded that 
God has committed to the Clergy alone, 
the care of managing the property of the 
Church, as had been clearly and unanim- 
ously published in the declaration of the 
Fathers assembled in Roman Council, us- 
der the Poutiff Symmachus, this Prince 
has solicited the necessary power for the 
purpose of meeting the necessities of his 
treasury, occasioned by the general agita- 
tion of affirs. And as the means and for- 
tunes of the laity are already oppressed 
with charges, by reason of which the saia 
King Ferdinand has not ventured to make 
new demands, he bas thought proper to 
require an annual sum of 30,000,000 reals, 
money of that country, on ecclesiastical 
property, for only six years, in which tine 
the number of pensions will be diminisher, 
and the value of the revenues augmented, 

In consequence, we, with the gooa will 
wherewith we are animated m favour of 
the said King Ferdinand, have acniuttec 
the supplications he had addressed to us, 
and which have been preserited to us by 
our dear son the Chevalier Antonio ce 
Vargas Laguna, his Minister Plenipoten 
tiary; yre'ding to these supplications, and 
considers, the enormous expenses, at the 
price of which we have bad the satisfaction 
of secing an extremely glorious victor, 
obtained, as well for religion as the mo 
narchy, and in regard to the calamity of 
the times, we have resolved, for the weighty 
causes now enumerated, to modify the dis 
positions of the Holy Canons. 


Thus, from our certain knowledge, and 
after mature consiveration, making use o. 
the plenitude of the Apostolic power with 
which we are invested, we grant by these 
presents to the said King Ferdinand, aw 
andulto, that vatidiy, freely, and lawfully, 
he may, during ‘the space of six years, 
exact, but only for the purpose of succour 
ing the royal treasure, the extraordinary 
subsidy of 50,600,000 reals from all the 
property, fruits, rents, and products, of the 
Clergy, as wel! regular as secular. 

By these preseuts we commission and 
authorise our dear Sons, the Prelates, &c. 

Let no ove dare then to oppose the exe- 
cution of our preseut act of concession, 
power, induito, commission, mandate, es 
tablishment, declaration, derogation, and 
will, And if any one bave the temerity to 
commit such an attempt, let him know 
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that he incurs the indignation of the All 
Mighty God, and of the most blessed Saint 
Peter aud Saint Paul, his aposttes 
Done ot Rome at Saint Peter's, the 16th 
of April, 1817, and of onr Por tifirate 
the 18th. 

Three other bulls of the 5th, 17th, 
and 18th of the same mouth have for their 
object to authorise the receipt of the pro- 
fils of archhishoprics from the time of their 
vecanes to the appointment of a successor; 
to swhject the toa cow cone 
tnbution of 70,000 000, to the 
benefices called Miner thet: first &e, 

SWEEEN. 

Stockholm, July 28,—Vhe King ha. pre- 
sented the cloth manalactarer of this 
place, Obo rg, with a gotten meda, with 
theinseript on quorwm mernere 
to he worn about his neck, for his tuven- 
tiow of water proof cloth, 

By the last accounts of the veer 1815, 
there were in Sweden 102 cloth maunufae- 
tories, which meanulectured cloth to the 
value of 1,210.971 bank dollars; whereas, 
in 1704, there were ouly 77. which manu. 
factured to the volne of 404,680 Collars, 

According to the table descrtting the 
civil state of Sweden, 344 children at the 
breast were, during the year 1814, smother- 
ed by their mothers and worses, while they 
were asleep; and in the follo witg year, 
the number of innocent victuns who died 
through this imprudence, amounted to 860. 

Oak: prizes for cultivation of. 

Considering the great importance of the 
ook forests for the fleets and uavigation of 
the kingdom, and in order to encourage as 
much as possible the plantation of that tree, 
which is greatly dec ining, the Academy of 
Agricutture bas appointed two permanent 
annul prizes a gold medal, value 150 
do'‘lars, and a silver one, for the rearing of 
2,000 and 1,000 oaks, which, after the ex. 
piration of seveu years, shall be found in full 
growth, at 5 ells distance from each other. 

Non. Importation Agreements 

In the sea-port of Caimar, the seventh 
town in the kingdom, containing 4.600 in- 
habitants, the magistrates and a great part 
of the citizeus have signed an agreement, 
upon the honour and forth of Swedish men, 
not to have any repast of more than six 
dishes at dinner, to give ouly common red 
wine aud Malaga ( Mountain , 1m the even- 
ing no wine at all, in the afternoon no cof- 
fee, to renounce the use of al! forergn cone 
fectionary and preserves; aud feather, that 
the women shall jay aside ail dicsses of 
gauze, tule, crape, or otlber expensive 


foreign materials; shal: vot wear any lace 
above two inches broad at the most; and 
shal] buy no Turkish or expensive shawls. 
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The deputies from the peasants have not 
only maniiested a disposition to abolish the 
use of al! foreign stuffs, 2nd to wear only 
those which are fabricated at home, but 
they have also proposed to have their pre- 
sent clothes strmped, so that they cannot 
renew them; and, without distinction of 
rank or wealth, every person wearing a 
dress not stamped shall be condemned to a 
fine of from five io ten florins, 

Christiana, July 20.—The measures which 
since the beginning of spring have been 
taken wm Sweden against foreign trade, 
which continue to be severely blamed by 
the uglish papers, (we find omong others, 
the remark that the whole is buta miserable 
imitation of Napoleou’s colonial system) 
excites, as was easily to be foreseen, 
genera) dissatisfaction in the country  it- 
self; because no foreign goods may be 
brought to our markets, our productions 
meet with no sale abroad, When it was 
necessity this summer to purchase a large 
quantiiy of cora abroad for the supply of 
the people, uo private person could or 
would eng to this business ; ihe Govern- 
ment was forced to take it upon self ; and 
itis here unnecessary to observe bow much 
dearer the corn thereby became to the 
country. Every post day all Exchange 
transactions, both with the interior and 
foreign countries, must be communicated 
to the Government. For the rest, how im- 
practicable a prohibitory system, such as 
the Governmeut has ordered, is in Sweden, 
is sufficiently evident, from the many 
hundred miles of coast by which 20,000 
ships sail every year — [t is impossible for 
the State to exercise a rigid coutroul, eveu 
if foreign Powers should approve of the 
proceedings of the Swedish Government, 
which establishes its first line of custom- 
house stations on the open sea, and causes 
armed vessels to examine those ships that 
are bound to Swe ‘en. ‘The great and rich 
merchants gain by thissystem ot prohibitory 
importation, since they even hazard large 


capitals to smuggle large quantities of 


prohibited goods into the Swedish ports, 
but the little merchants must be ruined 
by it. 

When the prohibition of almost all kiads 
of foreign wives was made kuown at Stock- 
holm, several of the principal wine-mer- 
chants there immediate!y bespoke several 
thousand pipes of Freuch wine, of houses 
in Copenhagen, for their account, till a 
favourable opportunity offers to smuggle 
them iuto Swedes. da Norway, the want 
of employment, aud cousequently distress, 
increases rapidly, 

Several bankruptcies among the first 
houses at Droutheim and Christiania have 


spread a general alarm among the mer- 
chants, and the fall of those will doubtless 
draw after it that of many other houses. 
The town of Bergen alone retains, in some 
degree, ‘ts ancient consideration ; but this 
is natural, because all the active trade 
which Norway now has is carried on by 
that town. 


Though the mass of paper currency is 
diminished every month, so that in June 
there was burnt to the value of 167,030 
dollars (nominal worth), the exchange on 
foreign countries does not improve : ou the 
contrary, it has become much worse since 
the end of May, of which the stagnation of 
trade is the chief cause. From the Frank- 
fort German Paper, stated to be taken from 
another. 


SwitzeERLAND. 
Snow melted: Inundations. 


Extract of a letter from Switzerland :— 
‘Inthe upper part of the East Canton, 
the tops of several mountains had not been 
free from siow for upwards of five years, 
yet it has been melted entirely in the course 
of the last six weeks. You may suppose 
what a quantity had been heaped up dur- 
ing so longa period. ‘The fat country is 
quite oveiflowed, and all the crops de- 
stroyed. Ju other parts storms aud hail 
have beeu also very disastrous. ‘This cala- 
mity will be more severely felt, asit follows 
one of the most distressing years ever 
known in Switzerland,” 

At Basle the Rhine rose so much on the 
Gth, as to inundate the city as far as the 
fish markets. ‘The citizeus were forced to 
cross the streets in boats The Rhine con- 
tinually brought down with it trees, parts 
of buildings, and drowned auimais, shewing 
by these numerous wrecks the ravages it 
has exercised elsewhere. At Coustance, 
the lake was much bigher on the 6th than 
in 1666, and even some tuches higher than 
in 1560. In spite of unremitting exertions 
the bridge of Lindau ts carried away. On 
the banks of the lake many commuues are 
under water, and it is feared will coutinue 
so for a long time, the vents by which the 
waters must run off when the lake falls, 
being too small. In the Lower Rhinthal 
the surface of the water, which covers the 
fields and the roads, and upon which one 
may easily navigate between half-ruined 
houses, was three leagues in circumference. 
At Horn, and all along the lake, a great 
many buildings are abandoued; the waters 
threaten the foundations of the most solid 
edifices. In the Oberland, many bridges 
have been carried away. The fieids, the 
meadows, the plantations, were entirely 


submerged, and pieces of the soil were seen 
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floating about, torn up by the fury of the 
waters, covered with potatoes, vegetables, 
and hay. On the 9th, during a violent 
tempest, the lightning struck the village of 
Detersweil, and burnt a house. Near 
Neutingen many cattle were killed by 
lightning. Other accounts equally dis- 
tressing, have been received from other 
quarters. 

New Prophetess: Enthusiasm. 

Constance, (Grand Duchy of Baden) Ang. 
8.—It appears that Madame Krudner 
has been refused permission to reside 
in the kingdom of Wurtemherg. After 
haying harangued the Jews at Gallingen 
and Bandegg, whom she declared to be 
the peculiar people of God, she arrived 
here. Not being allowed to remain there 
above 24 hours, she proceeded, on the 
Ist of August, to one of the cantons of 
Thurgovia. She there awaits the answer 
of the Government of St. Gall, from which 
she had solicited permission to establish 
herself in that canton, While expecting 
it, her missionaries preach at Houb, some- 
times in the fields, calling the baroness a 
prophetess. She herself preaches with all 
the enthusiasm of am ardent and fanatic 
spirit. She distributes every day bread, 
and some hundreds of measures of econo 
mical soup. Her adherents receive them 
on their knees like a gift from God. Her 
ordinary suite is composed of about forty 
persons; among whom are remarked, Ma 
dame de Berekeim, two Protestant mi- 
nisters, and a lame woman, who has 
brought her a contribution of 10,000. fio- 
rins. Her adherents are in the habit of 
saying, ““ We call no one; but those who 
are the elect of God will follow us.” 

We are now informed of the melancholy 
circumstance that many of the unfortunate 
Swiss and German Emigrants who visited 
Amsterdam on their way abroad, have 
perished of want and contagious disease. 
Their sufferings, although little known 
beyond the limits of Amsterdam, seem to 
have been as severe as any with which 
human beings were ever afilicted. 

WIRTEMBERG. 
Corn Reaping Postponed. 


The Minister of the Interior in Wirtem- 
berg has addressed a notice to the farmers, 
informing, that there is a law in existence, 
of the date of 1618, which passed to pre- 
vent a too early reaping of corn, which 
might be the consequence of very high 
prices, existing before the due season of 
harvest. According to this, reaping can- 
not commence, till the crops have been ex- 
amined by persous appointed for that pur- 
pose. 


Turkey. 
Erecution la Turque. 

Eleven pirates were lately executed at 
Constantinople, one by one every three 
days in suecession, One was allowed to 
hang until another was executed, and thus 
the disgusting seene was protracted for 
33 days in the public market-place. 
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Windsor Castle, Angust 2.—His Majesty 
has been generally in good health and 
tranquil spirits during the last month, 
though less uniformly than for some months 
preceding. His Majesty's disorder has suf- 
fered no alteration, 


Bank of England Notices. 

The further cireulation of Bank of Eng- 
land 3s. and 1s. 6d. tokens being prohi- 
bited by Act of parliament, after the 26th 
of March, 1818, the Governor and Com- 
pany have given notice, that from and 
after the Ist day of Angust inst. they will 
exchange all such tokens, either for the 
gold or silver current coin of the realm, or 
for the notes of the said Governor and 
Company, at the option of the hoiders, 


The Bank of England has given notice 
to the bankers in town, that they may be 
supplied with another 200]. in Sovereigns, 
in exchange for standard gold coins. Half 
Sovereigus are expected very shortly to be 
issued, an event which will be very desi- 
rable to persons in retail trades and busi- 
ness, who find a great want of some des- 
cription of change, between the silver 
coinage and the 11. note. 

Tounterfeit Guineas.— Many of the coun- 
terfeit guineas are in circulation, and very 
likely to pass uususpected, when so much 
reliance is placed in the weight of gold. 
They are rather thicker than common, the 
head is much more raised, and the weight 
is fully equal to the standard; but being 
composed of spurious gold, their real value 
is not more than fifteen shillings, whilst 
even the light Mint guineas are worth 
twenty shillings and upwasds. 


Bad Shullings.—The present coin of shil- 
lings are counterfeited, but on examination 
will be found to be more bulky and clumsy 
than the real coin. On comparing the 
milling, instead of being regular, it inclines 
on each side, and is very imperfectly imi- 
tated, and where the inside rim is rubbed, 
the copper appears, the head rather larger, 
and there is au evident difference in the 
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chin; bot there are two sure marks which 

lead to the discovery—the comparison with 

another shilling in the size and the milling, 

as itis larger; the sound will detect it im- 

mediately, being like a piece of lead. 
Naval Tactics on shore. 


By arecent order from the Admiralty, 
there is vow fitting at Piymouth dock yard 
a machine in all respects similar to a part of 
the gun deck of a man-of-war, having quar- 
ters for three pieces of ordnance, which 
whea completed, is intended to be placed 
in the rear of the Marine barracks, for the 
purpose of exercising the whole division of 
marines at that port in the necessary ma- 
nceuvres of great guns for sea service; and 
as the different parties are deemed suffi- 
ciently skilled in this exercise, they are to 
fire with shot at a mark from the battery 
at Devil's Point. Lieut. Woolridge, of the 
Royal Marine Artillery, is appointed to this 
particular service. 

Gas in combustion: alarm. 


On Monday morning, at ten o'clock, an 
alarm was excited in the neighbourhood of 
the new Custom House, by several loud re- 
ports, resembling the discharge of cannon. 
After apprehension bad somewhat sub- 
sided, it was discovered that the gas con- 
ductor underneath the pavement had, 
from some cause or other, exploded, and 
scattered the stones in different directions, 
and also damaged the staircase, and some 
windows. We are happy to. state, no 
person sustained any injury; nor was the 
building itself otherwise deteriorated. The 
shock was so great as to be felt through 
every part of that immense building. 
The iron railing of the stairs was thrown 
down, 

Cotton Manufactures. 


A meeting was lately held at the New 
London ‘Tavern, in consequence of a pre- 
vious meeting on Monday, March 17, when 
it was requested that Mr. William Rad- 
cliffe should draw up a plan of a society 
for the protection of the Cotton Trade, 
As soon as the chair was taken, 

Mr. Radcliffe stated the great importance 
of this branch of industry, which super- 
seded all other pursuits of the like nature, 
both in the ingenuity applied to it, and the 
extent of the interest it involved, He ob- 
served, that in the course of his eXperience, 
numerous applications had been made to 
Mr. Vansittart, and other Ministers, to 
facilitate the purposes of this trade, which 
was of such deep concern to the country ; 
and that the objection with him, and with 
il! other public ageuts, was, that there 
was no general body with which they 


could communicate: that they had to treat 
with individnals only, who, however res- 
pectable, (and most respectable they were) 
would always, even without being sensible 
of it, be biased by their own particular 
views, aud their own insulated transac- 
tions; and that, therefore, they could not 
be depended upon by such as were to re- 
present the general claims of the cotton 
manufacturers, and the yet more enlarged 
object of the national prosperity. 

“Under these circumstances, in further- 
ance of the design of the former meeting, 
he shonld propose that a committee be 
formed in London, as the central point of 
union for sub-committees established in the 
towns of Manchester and Nottingham, and 
in the city of Glasgow ; that to the Lon- 
don committee all communications should 
be made from the provincial bodies, and 
that the former should exclusively conduct 
the correspondence with foreign countries. 
It was well known that, in Prussia, Swe- 
den, Denmark, Russia, France, and else- 
where, attempts had been made to prevent 
the introduction of British cotton manu- 
factures, and it was important that the 
Minister should be apprised of the effect 
of such measures, by those who were best 
acquainted with their mischievous opera- 
tion. The disclosure of such circum- 
stances, progressively to the Government, 
would be the duty of the London com- 
mittee. 

It was of consequence, also, under the 
variatious of the tariffs adopted in foreign 
States, that the trade should be informed 
of the changes; aud the intelligence ne- 
cessary on this subject would be acquired 
by the London committee, to which would 
be intrusted the correspondence for that 
purpose. Connexions were already estab- 
lished by the gentlemen who would be 
proposed as Secretary, with fifteen remote 
places, viz. with Smyrna, Constantinople, 
the principal ports of the coast of Italy 
and Spain, with Stockholm, Copeuhagen, 
“t. Petersburgh, and other stations in the 
Baltic. ‘Thus valuable knowledge would 
be acquired without any expense but post- 
age ; and the statements so obtained would 
be freely circulated throughout the trade, 
with the assistance of the four commit- 
tees. 

After a long debate, a series of resolu- 
tions were passed, 

In the progress of the business much 
conversation arose on the present situation 
of the town and neighbourhood of Man- 
chester; and it was admitted, that most 
of the competent and industrious hands 
were employed from twelve to fourteen 
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hours in the day; but it was allowed that 
the pay of the weaver was in no fit pro- 
portion with bis labour. Calicoes of 28 
yards, for the weaving of which 2s. 6d. or 
Ss. were paid, could only be prepared by 
an able workman to the number of three 
pieces in one week, and by a female two 
picees; and out of the weekly produce 2s. 
would be required for the room, and other 
expenses. Some articles, for the weaving 
of which heretofore 30s. were paid, are vow 
manufactured at 7s. or 7s. Gd. per piece. 


Cotton Manufactures.—According to a 
computation recently made by an intelli- 
geut cotton dealer of Liverpool, founded 
on the returns of the first six mouths of the 
present year, the consumption of cotton 
wool in the British manufactories, du- 
ring the year 1817, may be estimated at 

2,000,000 Ibs.—The consumption of 1816 
was not supposed to exceed 72 nullions 
The month of July, which has elapsed 
since the calculation was made, has ex- 
ceeded the cousumption of any preceding 
month of the year, so that it is highly pro- 
bable that the above consumption will fall 
considerably below the truth. 


Long Wools.—The demand for this ar- 
ticle is al present very great, and the buy- 
ers are very wumerous in different quar- 
ters. Many farmers have sold the flceces 
of the last year at greater prices than they 
could have obtained for thom when they 
were sheared, 

Lewes wool fair was fully attended by 
growers, Staplers, and gentlemen concern- 
ed in the wool trade. A Noble Lord, 
(Lord Egremont) a zealous and constant 
friend to agticulture, has, within a short 
time, sold fast year’s elip at 2s. and has 
refused that price for the clip of this year. 
The importation of foreign wool in the 
last year was 8,117,864ibs. of which ouly 
2,958,6071). came from Spain, from whence 
we formcily had almost the whole of our 
importation; but now that country sends 
not much above a fourth part, thus, by al- 
lowing the importation, we have encou- 
raged ihe growth of wool in every country 
to the poujudice of our own.—The de- 
clared yaluc of woollen manufactures ex- 

rted for ihe year 1814 was 7,569,3071, ; 
1815, 10,188,354!.; 1816, 8,404,488). ster- 
Jing. (fic cxport is likely to be greater 
this yar than any of the above-mentioned 
preceding years ; consequently there musi 
be a much greater demand tor wool, 


The gloom and embarrassments of ad- 
verse times, resulting from contingencies 
which the exertion of human wisdom could 
pot contioui, are now dispelled in the 
cheering contemplation of reviving trade 


aud undoubted prospects of abundance,’ 
should fine weather lend its aid in har- 
vesting the luxuriant crops which the pre- 

sent season has to boast of. It remains to 

be proved how the Hampden philanthro- 

pists, or Spencean worthies will be able 

to brook the arrival of a betier order of 
things, but certainly, at the present moment 

appearances indicate a manifest ameliora- 

ration in the state of this favoured country. 

—Every brauch of the natioual manufac- 

tures has recetved an impetus to which it 

has long been a stranger: but with respect 

to this important mart of the cotton trade, 

the symptoms have latterly been of the 

most exhilarating description, At our 

two last market days, goods have been 

amazingly in request, particularly on last 

Tuesday, when they bore a lively advance, 

obviously the effect of an eager demand, 

Sincerely do we congratulate our fellow- 

countrymen upon this auspicious aspect of 
affairs, and fervently do we hope that our 

sanguine confidence im the stability of 
British prosperity may be fully justified in 

the result.— Manchester Paper. 


Nothing can more strougly exemplify 
the sound policy of letting the mechanic 
reap the just fruits of his labour, than the 
situation of the framework-knitter at the 
present moment, compared with what it 
was a month ago. At that period, after 
the conclusion 0: many hours’ close labour, 
the stocking maker could not obtain bread 
for his family; the parochial rates were 
burdened to excess, to the ¢ great injury of 
the agriculturist and the tradesman; the 
staple manufactory of the county was in 
the high road of disgrace by the introduc- 
tion of articles of the lowest and worst tex- 
ture; poverty and discontent clouded the 
poor man’s brow, and a few were taking 
advantage of the distressing moment, to the 
great injury of the many, But thanks to 
the liberal seutimeuts of the majority of the 
hosiers, aud the laudable condition of the 
different parishes both in town and country, 
the scene is completely changed; every 
where the parochial rates are narrowing to 
their accustomed boundary, trade is re- 
viving, few if any frames being unemploy- 
ed; aud the workmen throughout grate- 
fully acknowledge that they “ now earn 
wages that will evable them by honest in- 
dustry to maintain themselves and families, 
without having recurrence to the assistance 
of parochial relief.” In the large parish of 
Wigiou only, where there are mauy stock- 
ing makers, and three weeks ago ‘had 80 
hands upon what is termed the “round 
about,” there is not ove now unemployed! 
— Leicester Jow nal. 
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It is pleasing to communicate the rapid 
improvements which are taking place in the 
manufacturing districts The demand for 
labour is increasing; and this, coupled with 
the diminished price in the articles of sub- 
sistence, will soon restore goud order and 
contentment. The bariron trade in Wales, 
Shropshire, and Staffordshire, is in’ so 
flourishing a condition, that the iron mas- 
ters would rather decliune orders, even at 
the alvanced prices, for they cannot exe- 
cute the demands so fast as they receive 
them ‘The nail trade likewise is so much 
on the advance, that the manufacturers 
again emplo, those men who, during the 
winter mouths, were compelled to seek a 
scanty support by labouring ou the bigh- 
ways. The same activity prevails in the 
clothing towns of Bradford and ‘Trow- 
bridge, where trade is much brisker than 
has been known for several months. 


We are happy to inform our readers, so 
great has been the improvement ini the 
silk trade of Spitalfields for some weeks 
past, that notwithstanding raw silk has 
advanced full 20 per cent. every good hand 
is fully employed. 

We learn with great pleasure that Man- 
chester goods have, within these few days, 
advanced 10 per cent. in consequence of a 
better demand. The Preston Chronicle 
says, “‘ we feel pleasure in stating, as a 
fact which indicates improving times, that 
the manufacturers of Blackburn, Burnley, 
and Colne, last Saturday gave an increase 
of 6d. per cut for weaving all kinds of cot- 
ton goods manufactured in those districts.” 


The demand for Manchester goods has 
increased very much withia the last ten or 
twelve days, the cotton market has of 
course been brisker, 26,000 bags have been 
sold to the manufacturers in the course of 
that time. 

It is with the greatest pleasure we learn 
that onr manufacturers are again actively 
employed; indeed so great is the demand 
for our bombazeens, &c. that the old jooms 
which have loug Jain by as useless, have 
been within these few weeks all put in 
requisition, and we understand that many 
new ones are making —Norfolk Chronicle. 

Tron Works.—I\t is a great gratification 
to hear of the reviving state of the iron 
trade, and the increasing demand for all 
articles manufactured from that stap!e com- 
modity. The want of this crticle in France, 
from their not having iron ore in their coal 
districts, will naturally beget a growing 
dependence on this country for it; and, 
aided by the adaptation of iron to purposes 
where timber and stone were heretofore 
used, will effectually relieve our industrious 
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manufacturers in this extensive branch of 
British industry. 

We have this week been again favoured 
with authentic and most flattering ac- 
counts of the iron trade in Glamorganshire 
and Breconshire ; the greatest activity per- 
vades the whole district, and it is found — 
impossible to execute the orders which 


have been transmitted.— Hereford Journal. 


Large orders for goods have been re- 
ceived from the Havannah, in consequence 
of the governor having permitted British 
vessels to make entries upon the same 
terms as Spanish vessels. ‘This is a con- 
sequence of the Insurgent privateers cut- 
ting off the trade of Spanish ships. 


We cannot give a better specimen of the 
bounty of Providence this year than by 
mentioning that four bushels of wheat 
which last year averaged only 150lbs. in 
weight, vow weigh 216ibs. 

The pilchard fishery is commenced un- 
der favourable auspices, and several bas- 
kets of this rich product of the ocean have 
been already brought to market. 


Notwithstanding the complaints of po- 
verty in all parts of the nation, the Metho- 
dist Missionary Seciety obtained, during 
the past year, the sum of 20,000]. in fur- 
therance of its object. 

Fifteen Barristers, in addition to those 
who usually attended, were on the last 
Western Circuit, in consequence of the 
retirement of Mr. Serjeant Lens, and the 
elevation of Sir Robert Gifford. 


An Indiaman is now building at Ipswich, 
which will be launched on the 2Sth inst. 
It is the largest and finest vessel ever built 
there. The dimensions are, the length of 
the keel 154 feet, the extreme length on 
the deck is 195 feet, width 49 feet 3 inches 
anda half, beighth from the bottom of the 
hold to the upper deck, 31 feet ; aud rated 
at 1,337 tons. 

The inhabitants of Yarmouth have wisely 
determined that the disposal of the Poor's 
Rates shall be regularly printed for general 
information. This novelty has been intro- 
duced on the Poor's Rates being raised 
from six to nine shillings in the pound ! 

A Preston Paper says—“ We have the 
satisfaction to report, that the judicious 
measures adopted to keep down the fever, 
which we noticed a fortnight ago, as having 
broken out in the House of Correction, in 
this town, have happily been attended with 
the best effects. ‘The complaint is now, to 
all appearance, totally eradicated from the 
prison, and there are only six cases at the 
Lazaretto, none of which are considered 
desperate. Two individuals only have 
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died of the fever since our last report. The 
Governor is nearly well.” 

Covent Garden Theatre. It is said to be 
the intention of the managers, in the ensu- 
ing season, to exclude all the wax lights 
hung round the house, in lieu of which an 
immense chandelier will be suspended in 
the middle of the theatre, with gas. The 
experiment, itis said, bas been tried, and 
it produces a brilliant effect upon all parts 
of the house. 

The largest organ in the world has just 
been completed by Flight and Robinson 
of London, at an expense of £10,000. It 
is called the Apollonicon. It was built 
under the patronage of the Regent, and 
will probably, at no distant period, adorn 
the Royal Palace. It has been open for 
public inspection: and the accuracy with 
which it executes the most complex move- 
ments almost exceeds belief. 

A gentleman at Walthamstow has re- 
cently coustructed a weather vane, which 
rings a bell at every turn of the vane by the 
most gentle change of the wind. — It is also 
constructed with a spherical cannister of oil 
at the top, which can drop continually into 
the hinge, and will not be exhausted for 
many years. 

Mr. Sewell, assistant professor at the 
Veterinary college, has discovered a mode 
of curing a chronic Jameness to which 
hunters, chargers, and other valuable 
horses, are liable, after any considerable 
exertion. It consists in dividing the ner- 
vous trunk, and extirpating a portion of it, 
where it enters the foot behind the pastern 
joint. 

Extraordinary Fact. A few weeks ago, 
one of the flag stoves of the new pavement 
in Basingstoke, was observed to have risen 
nearly one inch and a half above its proper 
situation, and on taking wp the stone, a 
mushroom of between six and seven inches 
in diameter was found growing under it. 
The stone was afterwards replaced with 
particular caution by the mason; and on 
Sunday last the adjoining stone was ob- 
served to have been raised like the former, 
and on removing it, tothe surprize of many 
witnesses of the fact, two mushrooms were 
found under it, of nearly the same size as 
the other. 

Lockerby Lamb Fair, on Wednesday 
last, was uncommonly well attended. The 
number of lambs exposed for sale, exceeded 
any market within the remembrance of the 
oldest dealers. The quantity was estima- 
ted to be not less than 65 or 70,000. The 
demand was uncommonly quick and the 
prices good in proportion, being from 5s. 
to 9s. a head, and many of them resold to 


advantage. Harvest men and women were 
very numerous, masters few, consequently 
wages low. 

Itis in contemplation to cut a canal from 
Neweastle to Carlisle, from which both 
places must reap the greatest advantage. 


Sunday se‘nnight, about half past twelve 
(noon) the roof of a small house in the old 
town of Whitehaven, suddenly fell in. A 
woman and child were within it, both of 
whom were got out of the ruins, without 
receiving any injury. It has for several 
years been the only thatched house re- 
maining in Whitehaven, and is said to be 
the first house that was builtin it, two huu- 
dred and sixty years since. It is further 
added, that it was built by a person of the 
of White, from whom the town derived its 
present name. [tis certain, that at a very 
early period of its existence as a town. it 
was called White's-Toft-Haven, and after- 
wards Whitofthaven, long before it: was 
contracted into Whitehaven. There are 
several authentic documents which prove 
so much; whatever may be thought of its 
being the identical dwelling first erected 
in the place. 

Curiosity. —A few days since, in puting 
down the old wall of the vicarage stable, 
at Chard, was fouud a golden coin of 
Richard I; its original value was 6s. 8d. 

Caution.—A few Sundays since, two 
Welsh drovers were convicted before C, J. 
Bird, Clerk, for profanation of the Sabbath, 
in drivivg cattle through the village of 
Modiford, Herefordshire, on that day. 
Such legal interfereuce, we hope, will tend 
to check a practice that has of late been 
too general, and must have proved truly 
offensive to the Christian observer. 


At the Nisi Prius bar, at Liucoln As- 
sizes, Judge Bayley, at the close of a horse 
cause, strongly discommended the going to 
law in cases of this nature. “Take my 
advice, Gentlemen,” said he, “ and acco- 
modate matters of this kind if possible ; 
for men in general lose more than 25). iu 
bringing an action on the warrantry of a 
horse, even if they win; and such is the 
danger, from the evidence common. in 
causes like this, that justice is no security 
to a man for success. I perceive the Gen- 
tlemen below me do not approve of my 
doctrine; but the truth must be told some- 
times.” 

At the last Assizes for Norwich, an im- 
portant question between shopkeepers and 
hawkers and pediars was decided by Lord 
Chief Justice Gibbs. The facts of the case 
were admitted on both sides; and the ques- 
tion for his Lordship’s judgment, was, 
whether a hawker and pedlar, duly licensed, 
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could, under 50th Geo. IIL. cap 41, sec. 7, 
sell his goods by retail iu a room or shop in 
any town, where he is not a resident, pro- 
vided he does uot sell by auction; and the 
Lord Chief Justice in giving his judgment 
stated that he had perused this Act with 
great attention, and he was perfectly satis- 
fied that hawkers and pediars had the pri- 
vilege which they claim; and that he had 
obtained the opinion of a gentleman, whose 
sound legal knowledge every one held in 
the highest estimation, (it is presumed Mr. 
Justice Abbott) who fully coincided with 
him in the judgment he had delivered. 
The Chief Justice, therefore, directed the 
plaintiff? to be nonsuited, but gave him 
liberty, (with the consent of the defendants 
counsel) to have the question argued in the 
Court of King’s Bench next term. Three 
other actions against the same defendant, 
were, by this decision, determined in his 
favour. 


A poor cottager of the name of Theobald 
brought an action of trespass at Chelms- 
ford assizes, against a constable of the 
name of Cuckmore, to recover a compen- 
satio. in damages for breaking opeu the 
plaintiff's house for the purpose of levying 
the sum of 2s. for a church-rate, which 
the plaintiff had neglected to pay. It ap- 
peared that the defendant was authorized 
by the warrant of two Justices to levy; 
and the only question was, whether he was 
justified under such warrant to break open 
the plaintiff's door with an iron crow to 
make his seizure? Mr. Justice Dallas ruled 
that he certainly was not; and the plaintiff 
had a verdict for 5s. 


Distresses for Small Rents.—Amongst 
the latest Acts of the recent Session of 
Parliament, was a very salutary one for 
regulating the Costs of Distresses levied 
for Payment of Small Rents, and preventing 
exfravagant charges on poor tenants. It 
evacts that no person making any distress 
for rent, where the sum due shall not ex- 
ceed £20, shall take other charges thau 
mentioned in the Schedule annexed, vor 
charge for any act not done. The remedy 
is before a Justice, who may adjudge treble 
the amount of the monies unlawfully taken, 
together with costs. Brokers, auctioneers, 
&c. are to give copies of their charges to 
the person distrained. The only charges 
allowed by the Schedule are—Levying 
Distress, 3s.:—Man in Possession, per day 
2s 6d.;—Appraisement, whether by one 
broker or more, 6d. in the pound on the 
value of the goods ;—Catalogues, sale and 
commission, and delivery of goods, one 
shilling in the pound on the net produce of 
the sale.—A printed copy of the Act is 
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required to be hung up in every sessions 
room in England and Wales. 

Smuggling.— (Cornwall Assizes.) The 
King v. Danie) Oliver. —This was an in- 
formation filed by the Attorney-General 
against the defendant, under the 47th of 
the King, for having, on the night of the 
2d of June, 1816, made a light upon the 
coast of Mevagissey, for the purpose of 
giving asignal to smugglers on the sea. 
The fact was proved by a man named Hor- 
ner, a Custom-house Officer, who stated, 
that between one and two o'clock on the 
morning in question, he saw three distinet 
lights made near the sea, and on going to 
the spot, he found the defendant lying 
down, pretending to be asleep; he had a 
lanthern with bim, and a stick, the end of 
which was partially burnt. The Jury, un- 
der the direction of the Learned Judge, 
found the defendant guilty. The punish- 
meut is £100 fine, and six months’ im- 
prisonment. 


SCOTLAND. 
University of Edinburgh. 

On Friday, August Ist, the Senatus 
Academicus of Edinburgh, conferred the 
degree of Doctor in Medicine on no fewer 
than 92 gentlemen, who had previously 
gone through the requisite examinations, 
and publicly defended their inaugural dis- 
sertations. Of the number of these Gra- 
duates 37 were of Scotland, 18 from Eng- 
land, 32 from Ireland, three from Ja- 
maica, one from Barbadees, and one from 
Hamburgh. The evidence which this 
affords of the flourishing condition of the 
University at the present time, is also a 
distinguished testimony of the great and 
rapid progress of science and intellectual 
application in the present age; and of the 
increased determination that has been ex- 
cited in our rising generation to those lite- 
rary and philosophical acquirements which 
are necessary to professional proficiency, 
and the respectable accomplishment of the 
oftices of public or of private life. Previ- 
ous to the year 1782, when Cullen, Munro, 
and Black, were at the zenith of their re- 
putation, and at a period to which their 
pupils fondly refer as the Augustan age of 
Medicine at Edinburgh, the number of 
candidates for that profession who gradu- 
ated there, at both the half yearly sederunts 
of the Senatus Academicus, was scarcely 
more than one third of those who received 
their degrees in that one only which was 
held last week ; and the whole number of 
Students of all descriptions who were ma- 
triculated at the University, even while it 
possessed the attractions of a Roberston and 
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a Blair, a Robison and a Dalziel, a Fer- 
guson and a Dugald Stewart, did not then 
exceed 500. Last session, it has been offi 
cially stated, the total number of Students 
whomatriculated in their respective classes, 
exclusive of those who were entered at th: 
Divinity Hall, amounted to more than 
2000. 

On comparing the last list of medical 

raduates, or indeed any one of recent 

ate, with any other of the period to which 
we have referred, a difference may be ob- 
served wiiich indicates a considerable re- 
volution in the general state of medical 
education. Though the total number of 
graduates in medicine at Edinbargh has 
augmented in an extraordinary ratio, that 
augmentation has arisen solely from the 
increased disposition and ability of our 
native youth to devote themselves to that 
profession. The number of foreign stn- 
dents there from either of the Continents, 
bears a very striking disproportion to what 
it formerly presented, on comparing it with 
the total amount; yet this difference af- 
fords no ground for presuming that the 
medical students of the Continents of 
Europe or America are either fewer in 
number, or less sedulous than formerly in 
the pursuit of Knowledge, or that the 
University of Edinburgh has become di- 
minished in general repute abroad.—It 
only proves the fact, that Edinburgh has 
communicated to other seminaries, what 
she herself derived from Leyden, such a 
portion of her luminous influence, as to 
suffice the distant districts, which had been 
accustomed to apply to her for immediate 
light. The pupils of her professors are 
now in their turn occupying professors’ 
chairs at Geneva and in Philadejphia ; and 
supplying with instruction, there, those 
students who would have sought it here. 
Bat Edinburgh, we see, is not impoverish- 
ed by the intellectual bounties she dif- 
fuses; noris the lustre, for which she had 
been distinguished, eclipsed by the rising 
brilliancy of any of her offspring ; she still 
retains, while they advance, her relative 
pre-eminence among the seminaries to 
Which she has given birth; and of none 
of them can more be said, than 

—— sequiturque matrem haud passibus equis. 


On the various advantages of such a 
University to the place in which it is 
situate, it is unnecessary to remark. In- 
dependently of those of any higher order, 
the benefits that must arise to a city like 
that of Edinburgh from the atinual expen- 
diture of so numerous a body of respect- 
able young men, cannot fail to be properly 
appreciated. It is a source of income 
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which has continued steady, while many 
other sources have failed in’ their nsaal 
supplies; and hence Edinburgh has been, 
in a great measure, euabled, at a period 
when the spirit of improvement has been 
stagnant in other parts of the kingdom, to 
carry on with animation those splendid 
embellishments in her town and neighbour- 
hood, which are likely soon to render her 
the most elegant, as well as the most pic- 
tnresque of places in Great Britain. 

A Beacon, 50 feet high, is now erecting 
on the Carr Rock, at the entrance of the 
Frith of Forth. From the smallness of the 
Rock, it has been found impossible to erect 
any building upon it of sufficient height to 
be above the reach even of very weighty 
seas, which would at once be fatal to the 
effect and apparatus of a light-house. The 
building is therefore to be covered with a 
large bell, in the form of a cupola; this 
bell is to be tolled night and day, to warn 
mariners of impending danger. But as the 
beacon is too small, and is otherwise quite 
ivadequate, for the habitation of a man, it 
is none of the least interesting part of this 
design, to devise how this effect is to be 
produced, without the reguiar attendance 
of a person to wind up the machinery of 
the bell apparatus. This is provided for 
in the following manner: In the centre of 
the building there is a kind of chamber or 
cavity, into which the tide waters are 
admitted, by means of a small conduit or 
perforation in the walls, and as the tide 
rises on the exterior of the building, it also 
rises in the chamber, and elevates a metalic 
float or tank, which is connected with a 
rod communicating with the train of ma- 
chinery to which the perpendicular rise of 
the tide gives motion; and ‘in this manner 
the large bellis tolled. A weightis also at 
the same time raised, and as the fank or 
flat is elevated to the height of neap tides, 
to which the train of machinery is caleu- 
lated, when the tide has flowed to its 
height, the weight begins to operate by its 
tendency to descend, and it keeps the ma- 
chine in motion till the flood returns again 
to lift the float and raise the weight, or, in 
other words, to wind up the machine. In 
this manner the bell is to be tolled without 
intermission. 

The Edinburgh, Giasgow, and Leith 
Shipping Company's fine new steam boat, 
Tug, arrived at Leith on Friday morning 
from Glasgow. From the large dimen- 
sions of this vessel she could not pass 
through the Forth and Clyde canal, but 
came north about through the Pentland 
Frith; and though she encountered most 
boisterous weather off Cape Wrath, and 
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in the Moray Frith, has arrived im perfect 
safety. 

On the 20th and 30th ult. the Scots 
Greys marched through the royal burgh of 
Selkirk, in two divisions, ou their return to 
their native country, after many years ab. 
sence, when the magistrates, as a mark of 
the sense entertained by the town of the 
gallantry and heroism displayed by the re- 
giment at the battle of Waterloo, so ho- 
nourable to the corps, so gratifying to the. 
feelings and pride of every Scotsman, and 
which proved in the day of battle so ter- 
ribly destructive to the choicest troops of 
France, conferred on the officers the free- 
dom of the burgh, entertained the non- 
commissioned officers and privates in a 
suitable manner, in the Freemason’s hall, 
and on the regiment entering aud leaving 
the town, the bells were set a-ringing ; the 
magistrates, the deacons, and members of 
the several incorporations, the preses, and 
brethren of the merchant company, with 
their flags and music, and the greatest part 
of the inhabitants, accompanied it to a con- 
siderable distance, both parties cheering 
when they parted, 

Agricultural Experiment. 

The oat grub having committed very ex- 
tensive depredations during the last spring 
in several parts of Scotland, Mr. Brock, an 
agriculturist of West Lothian, has recently 
communicated to the editor of an Edin- 
burgh paper, the uniform result of a mie- 
thod which he was led to try, a few years 
ago, to check the ravages of that destruc- 
tive insect, and which appears from his 
testimony, and from the natural qualities 
and natural cheapness of the article em- 
ployed, to be deserving repetition by agri- 
culturists in general. “ More,” says he, 
“ for the sake of experiment, than with 
any hope of success, | mixed a little com- 
mon sajt with the seed, which I knew, if 
it did not answer the end proposed, would 
at least act as a good mature; but the re- 
sult was beyond my expeetation, ‘The sea- 
son was such as the lasf, all around me 
suffered from the grub; and [ had, where 
the seed was not so treated, fields much 
injured. But, so far as that seed went, 
there was not a stalk to appearance touched. 

“ In order to be sure that this could be 
owing to nothing but the effect of the salt, 
the next season | sowed part of the same 
field with seed without salt, and part with 
it, carefully marking the several parts; 
the seed also was of the same kind and 
quality ; and at harvest every ridge where 
the salted seed was sown could be distinctly 
pointed out, by its abundance, independent 
of the marks | bad made, while the rest of 
the field was greatly injured and deficient. 

Vou. VI. No. 36, Lit. Pan. N.S. Sep. 1. 


I have since continued the practice, care- 
fully varying the circumstances; aud the 
result bas'been a thorough conviction on 


.my mind, that if it is persevered in, suc- 


cess Canuot fail to attend it.” 

Mr. b. states further, that the quantity 
of salt he employs, compared with seed, is 
only xbout the proportion of cue to thirty- 
two; and there are many persons of cha- 
racter whom he could name if required, 
who can vouch for the facts above relafed, 


IRELAND. 

. Friday were brought to the head Police 
Office, two notorious out laws, of the names 
Edgeworth aud Chance (alias Byrne,) who 
about two years since, escaped out of Naas 
gaol, and have been ever since infesting 
the neighbourhood of the county Wicklow. 
They were taken in a remote cave at El- 
vertown, in the county of Dublin, by the 
gentlemen of the Ballymore, Rathmore, 
and Blessington Associations, after a des- 
perate resistance, aud the contents of a 
bluuderbuss, (fired by Edgeworth) having 
unhappily wounded a Mr, Grace. The 
cave it seems, which is called the Fox co- 
ver, was admirably constracted for secresy. 
but badly for defence. The inside was 
deep and spacious, but the entrance to it 
so small] asto prevent a precipitate retreat, 
and nothing but the threat of burning them 
alive could have induced them to surrender. 
They were brought to town yesterday 
morning, strongly escorted, by Philip Ho- 
man, Esq who was principally instramen- 
tal to their apprehension, and the other 
Gentlemen of the different Associations.— 
They were committed to Newgate.— 
Both were tried and convicted before Ba- 
ron Smith, at the spring assizes, 1816, 

Mr. Sadler's Descent.— Mr. Sadler's des- 
ceut was in a corn-field, within a mile and 
a half of Holyhead, at a place called Por- 
thydafuch, where he found several people 
who readily afforded their assistance to se- 
cure the balloon, while he disengaged him- 
self from it, and who afterwards removed 
itto Holyhead. It seems, that in a very 
short time after his departure from Ireland, 
the breeze, which at first took him for- 
ward rapidly, lost its vigour, and the velo- 
city of his motion was consequently consi- 
@-rably diminished. A favourable change, 
fiowever, gave the balloon a fresh impulse, 
and it made the Jatter part of the voyage 
very expeditiously. Had the wind held up 
favourably, as on bis first ascending, Mr. 
Sadler would have reached his destination 
in less than half the time that his trip ac- 
tually occupied. During his voyage he 
felt the vicissitudes of heat and cold at the 
same mement. The sun was at one time 
inconvenieutly hot, and affected every part 
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of Mr. Sadler, but bis feet, which were ex- 
cessively cold, and required some additional 
covering to restore cicculation. During 
his voyage, he encountered a snow shower, 
which was transformed to rain before it 
reached the earth. He passed perpendi- 
cularly over, and saw very distinctly, the 
_— which sailed from Holyhead on 
uesday afternoon, 

Iste or Man.—Thursday se'nnight, a 
new code of criminal laws, an act for regu- 
lating the sale of herrings, and also an act 
for abolishing all paper money, for the 
payment of sums under 20s. having previ- 
ously received the royal assent, were pro- 
claimed according to ancient usage, upon 
the Tynwald Hill, before the inhabitants of 
the island, in the presence of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, the Lord Bishop, the Attorney- 
General, and other authorities of the island. 
An impressive discourse was preached by 
the Lord Bishop opon the occasion, in 
which he strongly recommended a general 
improvement jin the administration of the 
laws, and solicited the Legislature to abo- 
lish all distinction in the law of debtor and 
creditor, as it affected the native and the 
stranger; a distinction which had long 
been prejudicial to the character and cre- 
dit of the island. His Lordship also ani- 
madverted with great force upon the spirit 
of litigation, which was so injurious to the 
interests of the island, and trusted that im- 


mediate steps would be taken for correcting 
it.—Divine service being ended (which ac- 
cording to ancient usage was in St. John's 
Chapel,) the Lieutenant-Governor, Coun- 
cil, Deemsters, Keys, &c. proceeded to the 


Tynwald Hill. Two chairs of state and a 
table were placed beneath a canopy, erected 
upon the summit of the hill. The chair on 
the right of the table was occupied by the 
Lieutenant-Governor, C. Smelt, Esq. ; that 
on the left, by the Hon, and Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of the Diocese, surrounded by 
the council, &c. The Lieutenant-Governor 
having ordered proclamation to be made, 
the promulgation of the new statues com- 
menced; which, as usual, were announced, 
sentence by sentence, in Manks and Eng- 
lish. During the recital of the Baukers 
and Card-note Suppression Act, there ap- 
peared a manifest disposition to tumult 
amongst a part of the assembled crowd, 
which increased in such a degree as to re- 

uire the assistance of the civil power. 

hat power was found ineffectual. Seve- 
ra] stones were thrown by the mob, at the 
hill upou which the legally constituted au- 
thorities were placed; but fortunately 
without effect. Atthis juncture, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor directed the military (a 
detachment of the 85th regiment, under the 
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command of Léaeutenant Ashton) to give 
their aid. The shew of resistance was con- 
tinued for a short time; when the majority 
of the insurgents, seeing a few of their 
leaders subdued, and taken into custody, 
fled with all the speed they could. We 
have not room for more particulars, were 
they necessary. Most of the ringleaders are 
committed to the jail at Castle town ; aud 
warrants are issued against others. Only 
one of the mob was slightly wounded in the 
arm bya sabre. It appears that this tu- 
mult was occasioned by a false report, in- 
dustriously propagated, that the new laws 
had for their object the levying a heavy 
tribute upon herrings, to support the bishop 
and clergy! The act respecting the herring 
fishery, only prohibits the use ot tarred nets, 
and orders the sale to be no longer by the 
tally, but measurement by the cran; agree- 
ably to the arrangement in the British 
Fishery. 


DIED. 


Last week, a man who had placed a 
= ge gun ina garden, at the bottom of 
Wilson street, Bristol, went to the spot 
about an hour afterwards, and inadvertently 
trod on the spring, when the gua went off, 
aud killed him ou the spot. 

On the 14th ult. near Wolviston, county 
of Durham, aged 104, Mrs. Mary Ste- 

hensou, widow of the late B. Stephenson. 

he mother of the deceased died at the age 
of 108, a sister at 107, another sister at 
105, and another at the age of 97, making 
in the whole 521 years, as the united ages 
of the above five persons. 

A few days since, in Westminster, Sarah 
Hearn, aged 100 years and seven months, 
Thomas, her husband, who had been mar- 
ried to her upwards of half a century, fol- 
lowed her to the grave, at the advanced 
age of 95 years; he enjoys good health 
and walks firmly. 

Lately, at Shepton Mallet, aged 108, 
Betty Eldridge, wholived tosee her grand- 
son's grand-daughter—five generations be- 
ing then living in the town. 


LISTS OF PATENTS. 


James Ransome, of Ipswich, Suffolk, 
iroumonger, for improvement on ploughs.— 
Ist June —1816. 

William Shand, of Villiers Street, Strand, 
artificial limb-maker, for improvements in 
the construction of artificial legs and feet 
made of leather and wood, acting by a 
lever and spiral spring.—1st June. 

John Fouleton, of Upper Bedford Place, 
Russell square, for improvements in beacon- 
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buoys, can-buoys, nun-buoys, mooring: 
buoys, and life-buovs.— 11th June. 

Edward Light, of Foley Place, professor 
of music, for improvements ou the harp- 
lute.—18th June. 

John Burnett, of Bristol, iron- founder, 
for his convolving iren axletree, for the re- 
duction of friction aud animal labour, by 
the application of which wheels of carriages 
of every description are prevented from 
coming off whilst travelling. — 20th June. 

John Hawkins Barlow, of Leicester 
Place, Leicester Square, goldsmith, for 
improvements on tea-turus, tea-boards, or 
tea-trays.—27th June, 1816. 

John Barlow, of Sheffield, founder, for a 
new cooking apparatus.—2d July. 

John Towers, of Little Warner Street, 
Cold Bath Fields, chemist, for a tincture for 
the cure and relief of coughs.—1 Ith July. 

Heury Warburton, of Lower Cadogan 
Place, Chelsea, a communication made to 
him by a foreigner residiug abroad, for a 
method of distilling certain animal, vegeta- 
ble, and minerble substances —27th July. 

Robert Salmon, of Woburn, Bedford, 
for improvements in the construction of 
machines for making hay.—27th July. 

John Hague, of Great Peare-street, 
Spitalfields, Loudon, for improvement iu 
the method of expelling the molasses or 
syrup from sugars.—27th July. 

William Henry, of Manchester, for im- 
provements in the manufacturing of 
sulphate of maguesia, commonly called 
Epsom Salts.—Sd August. 

John Poole, of Sheffield, for his brass 
and copper plating, or plating iron or steel 
with brass or copper, aud working the 
same into plates, bars, &c.—3d August. 

John Chalklen, of ‘Tower-street, Seven 
Dials, for certain improvements in or on 
the valve-water closets, and ou the frames 
or stools thereof.--3d August. 

Johu Welsh, of Preston, for improvement 
in the manner of making rollers used in 
spinning wool, cotton, silk, flax, tow, &c.— 

Johu Dayman, of Tiverton, Devon, for 


_amethod of covering or coating iron, steel, 


or any other metals or mixture of metals, 
with tin, lead, copper, brass, or other 
metals or mixture of metals—3d August. 

Samuel Nock, of Fleet-street, London, 
for animprovement in the pan of the locks 
of guns aud fire-arms.—12th Aug. 

Edward Biggs, of Birmingham, for im- 
provements in or on the machinery, used 
in the making or manufacturing of pans 
and stails of various kinds.—14th August. 

Robert Tripp, of Bristol, for his impro- 
ved hussar garter with elastic springs aud 
fastenings, and also elastic springs and fas. 
tenings for pautaloons and other articles. 
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William Moult of Bedford, Esq. for 
improvements on his former patent for an 
improved method of acting upon machi- 
uery, hearing date the 23d day of May 
1814.—14th August. 

James Neville, of Wellington-street, Nor- 
thampton square, for new and improved 
methods of generating and creating or ap- 
plying power by means of steam or other 
Huids, elastic or von-elastic, for driving or 
working all kinds of machinery, (including 
the steam engines now in use) and which 
are applicable also to the condensing of 
steam and other aqueous vapours in distil- 
lation or evaporation.— 14th August. 

Jean Samuel Panly, of Queen-street, 
Brompton, for a machine for ascertaining 
in an improved manner the weight of any 
article —14th August. 

Anthony Gilchrist, of Worship-square, 
for a machine for making of nails, screws, 
and the working all metallic substances, — 
i5th August. 

Robert Salmon of Woburn for his im- 
proved instruments for complaints in the 
urethra and bladder.—19th August. 

John Barton, of Silver street, for im- 
provements in pistols.—3 ist August. 

Charles Lacy of Nottingham, and John 
Lindley of Loughborough, for machinery 
to be incorporated with, added to, and used 
with parts of certain machines already in 
use, for the making and manufacturing of 
lace-vet called bobbin or Buckinghamshire 
lace-net.—30th September. 


Jacob Metcalf, of Great Mary-le-bonne 
street, for his tapered hair or head brash, 

Robert Clayton, of Dublin, for making 
and finishing metal! and composition blocks, 
plates, rollers, and types and dies, by 
which various patterns, devices and com- 
positions, can be effectually imprinted and 
impressed upon cotton, linen, silk, worsted, 
mohair, and woollen cloths, or any fabric 
made of a mixture of any two or more of 
them ; also on paper, leather, porcelain and 
earthen ware.—30th September. 

John Aston Wilkes, of Birmingham, 
glass-manufacturer,for manufacturing glass 
icicles, spangles, and every description of 
ornamental glass, with a loop or loops of 
the same materia!.—30th September. 

Joseph Kirkman, of Broad-street, St. 
James's, pianoforte-maker, for his impro- 
ved method of applying an octave stop to 
pianofertes.—14th October. 

William Losh, of Neweastle-upon-Tyne, 
iron-founder, and George Stephensou, of 
Killingworth, Northumberland, engineer, 
for their new method or methods of facili- 
tating the conveyance of carriages along 
railways and frameways, improvements 1 
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the construction of the machine-carriages, 
carriage-wheels, &c.—3S0th Sept. 

Lonis Fauche Borel, of Frith-street, Soho, 
for making shoes eid boots witliout sew 
ing, so as entirely to keep out the wet.— 
25th Oct. 

Lewis Granholm, of Foster-lane, for his 
method for rendering articles made of hemp, 
or flax, more durable,—25th Oct. 

Benjamin Smythe, of Liverpool, school- 
master, for his new apparatus for propel- 
ling vessels, mill-wheels and other revolv- 
ing power.— Ist Nov. 

William Varley, of Hunslet, York, wire- 
worker, and Robert Hopwood Furness, of 
Bridlington, soap-boiler, for their improved 
method of obtaining saccharine matter from 
corn,— Ist Nov. 

Joseph Gregson, of Charles street, Gros- 
venor-square, for his new method of con- 
structing chimneys, and of supplying with 
fuel.—ist Nov. 

Robert Ford, of Crouch End, Hornsey, 
Middlesex, chemist, for his medicine for 
the cure of coughs, “ Ford's Balsam of 
Horehound "—19th Nov. 

George Washington Dickinson, of Great 
Queen-street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, Middle- 
sex, for his improved method, for prevent 
ing leakage from vessels employed to con- 
tain liquids.— ist Nov. 

Simon Hosking, of St. Phillack, Corn- 
wall, for his steam engine, on a new con- 
struction —Ist Nov. 

William Day, of the Strand, Middlesex, 
for various improvements on trunks. 

William Piercy, of Birmingham, for his 


‘new method of making thimbles.—Ist Nov. 


John Heathcoat, of Loughborough, for 
certain improvements upon machines ia use 
for making bobbin-net or Buckinghamshire 
Jace net.—Ist Nov. 

William Snowden, of Doncaster, for his 
itaproved apparatus, to be attached to car- 
riages to prevent them being overturned.— 

Robert Stirling, of Edinburgh, for im- 
provements in diminishing the consump- 
tion of fuel, and in particular an engine 
capable of being applied to the moving 
machinery ou a principle entirely new.— 
16th Nov. 

John Day, of Brompton, for improve- 
ments in the construction of piano-fortes 

Robert Rains Baines, of Myton, Hull, for 
his perpetual log or sea perambulator.— 

William Russell, of Avery Farm Row, 
Chelsea, Middlesex, for his improvement 
upon cocks and vents useful to brewers, 
distillers, &€.—19th Nov. 

Johu Barker, of Cottage Green, Cam- 
berwell, Surrey, for improvements in the 


means of acting upon machinery.—19th 


Nov. 
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Richard Wright of Bishopsgate Within, 
London, for improvements tn the coustruc- 
tion and propelling ships and other vesseis. 
—10th Dec. 

Wilham Dean of Manchester, calico- 
glazer, for improved machinery for waxing 
calico previous to glazing.—14th Dec. 

Samuel Brown of Mark-Lane, and Philip 
Thomas of Liverpool, manufacturers of iron 
cables, for their chains manufactured ina 
particular manner.— 19th Dee. 

John Raftield of Edward-street, Portman 
square, architect, for additions to his former 
patent, for an apparatus to be attached to 
fire-stoves.—-10th Jan. 

William Manton of South-street, Grosve- 
nor square, coach-maker, for improvements 
in the application of springs to wheel car- 
riages.—20th Jan, 

Joseph de Cavaillon, of Sambrook court, 
Basinghall street, London, for improve- 
ments in the refining sugar, 23d Jan. 

Robert Dickinson, of Great Queen street, 
Lincoln's inn fields, Middlesex, for his new 
method of paving streets and roads. 

Daniel. Wilson of Dublin, for improve- 
ments in the process of boiling sugar. 

George Montague Higginson, of Bovery 
Tracy, Chudleigh, for improvements in 
locks.—Ist. Feb. 

William Wall, of Wandsworth, Surry, 
for his new horizontal escapement for 
watches.—ist. Feb. 

Isaac Robert Mott, of Brighton, for his 
method of producing from vibrating sub- 
stances a tone or musical sound. The Sos- 
tinente Piano forte,—1st Feb. 

William Bundy, of Prott-place, Camden 
town, for machinery for breaking flax and 
hemp.—Ist Feb. 

James Atkinson West, of Crane court 
Fleet street, London, for improvements on 
lustres, chandeliers and lamps, and in the 
manner of conveying gas to the same.— 
Gth Feb. 

William Clark. of Bath, for his safeguard 
to locks.—Sth Feb. 

Robert Hardy, of Worcester, for improve- 
ments in the manufacturing of cast iron. 
bushes or pipe boxes, for carriage wheels 


—20th Feb, 


Richard Litherland, of Liverpool, for 
improvements on the escapement of watches 
ichard Holden of Stafford street, St. 
Mary le bonne, for his machines for produ- 
cing rotatory motion ina new manner.— 
ist Nov. 

William Henry Osborn of Bordesley, 
Warwick, for his new method of produ- 
cing cylinders,—1st March. 

Daniel Wilson of Dablin, for his gas 
light apparatus.—1st March, 

Urbanus Sartoris, of Winchester street, 
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Londen, for his improvements in the con- 
struction of fire arms.—!1th March. 

William Raybou'd, of Geoswell-street, 
Middlesex, for his improvement applicable 
to fire stoves.—11th March. 

Ludwig Granholin, of Foster-lane, Lon- 
don, (Captain in the royal navy of Sweden 
for his process for preserving vegetable 
and animal products 1th March. 

William Panter, of Hampdon hill, Bath, 
for his improvement to facilitate rotatory 
motion, and lessen friction in machinery.— 

John Winter the younger, of Bristol, for 
his method of joints. horn and tortoiseshell 
together, by means of heat.—18th March, 

Daniel Wheeler, 0! Hyde-street, Blooms- 
bury, Middlesex, colouring maker, for his 
method of drying aad preparing malt.— 
28th March. 


PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY, 
Cuap. VI. Supplies voted for a short time 
time Two Millions Loan—Catholic 

Emancipation — Reform of Parliament— 

Speaker's Illness, and Chair vacated— 

Supplies. 

The supplies granted this Session were 
voted, in the first instance, for one half 
year only, to June 24. The Army Supplies, 
on the motion of Lord Palmerston, March 
10, who proposed also a short Mutiny Bull, 
to extend from March 24 to June 24. Af- 
ter which time these votes might be re- 
newed ; asthe house, by that time, would 
be in possession of al! the necessary facts, 
the reductions, &e, The troops voted last 
year were 196,000 ; they would this vear 
be 140,000. Lord P. proposed to allow 
the Yeomanry corps 31. per man, instead of 
2). The services of this body were very 
great. He moved also for 60001. to assist 
those who might wish to volunteer: tn all, 
37,5001. Volunteers of Ireland, 15,8001. 


* March 17.—Mr. Ward stated the Ord- 
nance for six months. The expense 
248,0001. the savings 240,000]. The Navy 
was also voted for a short time. 

On the meeting of Parliament after the 
adjournment for the Easter holidays, a let- 
ter was read from the Speaker announcing 
an illness, that incapacitated him from 
attending in his place. The house ad- 
journed for ten days, 

Lord Sidmouth’s circular letter to the 
Magistrates, directing thera to hold to bail 
those pediars who distributed seditious and 
libellous tracts and pamphlets, was severely 
scrutinized in both houses. 

April 24.—The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer opened the particulars of his plan 
(which afterwards received the sanction of 
Parliament) for issuing two millions of Ex- 


chequer Bills, in aid of such works, as 
being now suspended, might afford eim- 
ployment to the poor. 

May 6. Mr. Canning’s Mission to Lis- 
hon was closely examined in the House 
of Commons. Mr. C.’s defence on this 
oceasion was uncommonly elaborate and 
particular. He was clear from all peeu- 
niary peceadilloes. The Honse divided: 
for a vote of censure 96, against it 270. 

May 9. The sabject of Catholic Eman- 
cipation was brought forward by Mr. 
Grattan; it was opposed by Mr. Leslie 
Foster, who did not think the Catholics 
had proposed any additional concessions : 
and their proceedings in various places, 
were truly barbarous. The same opinion 
was maintained by several other speakers. 
Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Canning spoke 
in favour of the measure. The House 
divided, Ayes 221, Noes 245. 

The same subject was debated in the 
House of Lords May 16. The question 
was negatived 142 to 90. 

May 20, Sir Francis Burdett moved the 
question of Parliamentary Reform. He 
abandoned the notion of Annual Parlia- 
meuts. Sir John Nicholl opposed the mo- 
tion. Mr. Ward quoted the instance of 
France in proof of the mischief done by 
crude and thoughtless reformations. Ona 
division, Ayes 77. Noes 265. 

June 6. The House met after adjourn- 
ment, prolonged by the Speaker's illness; 
which obliging him to resign the Chair, he 
was in the mean time, called to the House 
of Peers by the title of Lord Colchester. 
The regular compliments passed between 
the House and its late Speaker on this oc- 
casion. ‘The gentleman elected as his suc- 
cessor is Mr. Manuers Sutton; who. was 
seated and approved of, with the usual for- 
malities. 

The further suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Bill was moved in the House 
of Lords, by Lord Sidmouth, June 13, 
a strong debate took place on the se- 
cond reading, June 16. The measure was 
supported by the ministerial speakers, and 
impugned by the Lords in opposition. 
The house divided, for the bill 190, against 
it 30. 

This bill was afterwards introduced to 
the Elouse of Commons, and passed by a 
great majority. 

A very important measure respecting 
Ireland, was debated in the House of 
Commons June}!3, the Insurrection Act, by 
which extraordinary powers were given to 
Magistrates. Mr. Peel supported the bill, 
as extremely necessary. 

Among the Miscellaneous Services mov- 
ed by Mr. Arbuthnot were 
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£10,000 for the College of Edinburgh. 
11,400 for the Milbank Penitentiary. 
450 for making up the deficiency in the 
grant for printing the Journals of the 
House. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer sub- 
mitted to the House, after a short introduc- 
on, the following general statement :— 

SUPPLIES, 
Army (including 1,500,0001. for 

Extraordinaries, and exclusive of 

_ Troops in France ..... 
Navy (exclusive of Graut for the 
reduction of Navy Debt)...... 
Ordvance ....... 
Miscellaneous ....... 


9,080,000 


6,000,000 
1,221,300 
1,700,000 


18,001,300 


Total Supply for 1817.... 
Iuterest on Exchequer 
Bills 
Sinking Fund on ditto.. 330,000 
Permanent Charges of 
Ireland to Sth Jan..... 246,508 
Towards reduction of 
Navy and Transport 
Debt eee eee 1,660,000 


4,136,508 


£22, 137,808 
_ Last year the total amount of the same 
items was near twenty-five millions, so that 
there was a saving of near seven millions in 
the present year. He proposed to make 
good these supplies by the following 
WAYS AND MEANS. 
Annual Duties 
Disposable........1815 45,749 


Ways and Means ..1816 1,819,810 
1,865,559 


Excise Duties (after satisfying the 

Geant for 1616 1,300,000 
Remaining of the Consolidated 

Fund, April 5, 1817 1,225,278 
Old Stores ..... 400,000 
Arrears of Property Tax to be re- 

ceived between April 1817, and 

IBIS 1,900,000 


9,541,837 
Irish Treasury Bills... . 3,600,000 
Exchequer Bills,.......9,000,000 

12,600,000 


£22,141,837 


POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 
Panorama Office, August 29, 1817. 

_ Among the various modes adopted by 

inventive genius of shadowing forth the 

state of Parties and Politics, few are more 
effectual than that which is so well known 
in our island under the term CaricaTura; 
meaning a picturesque composition, usu- 
ally charged to excess, but representing 
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persons and things figuratively yet not me- 
taphorically. The thought is not new; 
for, we read of a painter of amiquity who 
represented Cimon, the Athenian Genegal 
asleep, while Fortune was busy in enve- 
loping certain towus in a net, and lugging 
her capture towards him, to be laid, with 
all due respect, at his feet. 

That Caricatura would ill apply to mo- 
dern times, and modern statesmen: for 
now all the world, gentle and simple, is so 
alert, that every possible event of every 
possible kind, is anticipated long before it 
can happen, together with ten thousand 
speculations which never do happen, and 
never were in the way for happening. No 
General can Low sleep; nor so much as 
doze ; if he veiture to close his eyes, every 
partizan of every description, every Kditor, 
Sub-Editor, aud collector for a newspaper, 
detects his failing, on the instant, and with 
it an opportunity for a paragraph ;—the 
advantage of the incident becomes irresisti- 
ble. Ah, yes, the world is prodigiously 
improved in the science of Politics; and 
whatever trade stands still, that of the 
decp Politician continues its incessant ac- 
tivity. 

The affairs of Spain are the great object 
of interest at this moment. Are her powers 
adequate to the recovery of her revolting 
colonies?—if not; will she request assis- 
tance?—And who will grant her that 
assistance? Will it be furnished from 
pure affection ?—gratis? No. What remu- 
neration for the cost of such assistance has 
Spain to give ?—which of her settlements 
will she part with? Can the politician 
want materials for contemplation, with all 
these questions before him? Can he sleep? 
Suspicion universally falls on a northern 
power, whose desire of obtaining estab- 
lishments a la mode d’ Angleterre, in every 
portion of the quadripartite globe, cannot 
have escaped the most incurious observer, 
That the attempt has been made, we can 
readily infer from symptoms, not otherwise 
easily to be accounted for: that it bas suc- 
ceeded, ought not to be lightly affirmed; 
affirmations are serious things; but some 
believe it. 

Some believe, too, that this affair has 
occasioned a kind of resort of certain po- 
litical characters to a certain town, famous 
for its mineral waters, in preference to any 
other; and that the Ministers of Austria, 
Russia, Prussia and England, are not as- 
sembled at Carlsbad for nothing. This 
certainly looks as if. , but, what con- 
cerns us more nearly is, what part Britain 
will take in passing events? We confess, 
that we keep our own hearts quiet, by an- 
swering — Nothing !/— Every proceeding 
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that we have been able to trace persuades 
us that neutrality is our interest, our duty, 
and our intention. We have had fighting 
enough to last us for one while; and it is 
not immediately after the close of a five 
and twenty years’ war, that sound policy 
commands intrusion into another, which 
inay, by possibility, last double that time. 

The Elements of War, it is thought, are 
about to be diminished in that quarter, 
where they have too long been congenial 
with the habits of the people, That France 
should desire to remove another portion of 
the Allied Army, is uothiug more than na- 
tural: and that the powers to which the 
Allied Army belongs should desire the same 
thing, if it can be done with safety, is also 
natural. A step to this purpose has been 
taken by France, which if it be judicious 
in itself, and fortunate in its consequences, 
wil) justify this movement. A number of 
the disbanded officers of the former French 
army, is received into employment, and 
entrusted with commands. Character, we 
may suppose, has been the chief passport 
on this occasion: it ought so tobe; much 
depends on this. Ou the whole, the au- 
gury is good : for the step is truly politic, 
if France is sufficiently forward in senti- 
ments of reason, loyalty, and peace. 

France has, at length, concluded a new 

_ Concordat with the Pope. It seems as if 
his Holiness had grumbled somewhat per- 
tinaciously at the toleration of any religious 
sect but bis own, in the dominions of France. 
The decree was, however, irrevocable: the 
king was bound by his oath. ‘To persecute 
for the sake of religion is uot the order of 
the day ; and though there may have been 
cause of complaint while the Bourbon 
power was unsettled, yet after it has ob- 
tained a fixed authority, we hope that per- 
secution for conscience sake will never re- 
ceive countenance, much less sanction, from 
any Prince legitimately seated on the 
throne of France, To estimate duly the 
King’s character ou this occasion, we 
should know what difficulties he bas had 
to struggle with : we suspect that all has 
not been so easy, as putting on a red hat 
op a Cardinal's head at the Tuillieries. 

The Kine of Prussia is at present at 
Paris; but, politics are thought to have 
but a slight influence, if any, on bis ex- 
cursion. We do not warrant this infer- 
ence. His hereditary dominions, no doubt, 
are safe enough; for we see not the power 
that would find its interest in insulting 
them: any such notions are certainly pre- 
mature. 

Austria has enough on her hands; we 
do not learn that her finances are as yet 
restored to their due level. This ought to 


be her study, her labour, her attachment, 
morning, noon, and night. From san- 
rise to sua-set is too little; her statesmen 
should consume the oil of the midnight 
lamp, especially during the present inva- 
luable momeuts of tranquillity; for, who 
can tell What may happen to render the 
best intentioned plans abortive? 

Russia is intent on extensive schemes. 
She has adopted the far celebrated maxim 
of the Emperor Nap. “ Ships, Colonies and 
Commerce.” She is struggling against 
nature; but, all‘the world knows what 
reiterated efforts may at last accomplish. 
From the days of ancient Tyre, that was 
seated on a rock in the sea, to those of the 
Batavian Commonwealth, which establish- 
ed itself on a mud bank, the labour and di- 
ligence, and art of man, has triumphed 
over obstacles on which nature might 
pique herself, as insurmountable. Those 
who do not try, cannot succeed : Russia 
will not miss of success for waut of trying. 
Whether any other cause may come across 
tlhe path of ber progress, we presume not 
to predict; but, this we are satisfactorily 
sure of, her wishes aud exertions point at 
“ Ships, Colonies, and Commerce.” 

Swepen, on the contrary, seems re- 
solved to do without Ships, Colonies or 
Commerce. Tier government has issued 
orders forbidding the introduction of fo- 
reign laxuries.—This looks well, at first 
sight: but, a trifling question arises, whe- 
ther foreigners will not, in their tarn, de- 
cline looking to Sweden for supplies which 
they can purchase at a better market—a 
market where their own goods will ~be_re- 
ceived, and furnish the funds for paying for 
what they export? If Sweden has every 
thing within herself, she may be right ; 
bat if her produce must be exported, in 
order to convert it into money—she is 
counteracting that necessity by her pre- 
seut measures. Can her people eat iron ? 
can they wear iron? can they subsist on 
copper ? can the produce of the mines af- 
ford sustenance, comfort, prosperity, unless 
as articles of barter with other people? — 
and with what shall other people pay for 
them ?—all in gold ?—No. 

We do not advise Sweden to take up the 
trade of Algiers, Tripoly, and Tunis, whose 
people export iron inthe shape of can- 
non balls; and obtain returns in exchange, 
cheap enough.—By the bye, we have 
heard nothing lately of the marvellous com- 
bination of the States of Italy, &c. to crush 
the pirates from whom they suffer so much. 
What! have these people found out that 
they cannot persuade England to fight 
the battles of pusillanimous wretches who 
themselves shudder at the smell of gun- 
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powder? Have they discovered that Eng- 
land does not think it her duty to put 
hearts into the walking skeletons of those 
who s ek her interference because they 
have nohearts of theirown? Let thesestates 
exert their own powers; or let them en- 
quire diligently into the radical causes of 
their present enfeebled condition: the 
knowledge of a disease is half the cure. 
We are extremely sorry to report the 
existence, and we apprehend, the preva- 
lence, of the plague, on the North coast of 
Africa. ‘Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, and pro- 


bly Morocco, are suffering under this 
scourge. Gibraltar is vigilantly guarded ; 


and Spain bas forbid all intercourse with 
that fortress, It is distressing to individuals; 
but, the salus populi demands it. 

Measures of precaution are not improper 
on our own shores, May nv accident in- 
terrapt our health and peace! As we have 
begun to breathe a little after our late dis- 
tresses, imay it please Providence to favour 
us with the rea/izing bounties of Harvest ; 
and preserve us from all disasters endemic 
or epidemic ! 

The attention of the public has lately 
been called to well meant endeavours for 
assisting and befriending the poor. What 
might be the merit of such proposals we do 
not take upon us to determine; but we are 
of opinion that the most candid hearing 
shonld be given to gentlemen who step for 
ward on such important subjects; and that 
el and politics should not be allowed to 

ear down benevolence and integrity. We 
look to brisk trade and urgent manufac- 
tures for a much more satisfactory result. 

We close this Article by remarking that 
our Pablic Funds fluctuate at about 80, for 
the 3 per cents. rather higher than lower: 
that the Government securities in India are 
reported to be at par; and we trust that 
the same may be said with truth of all the 
British interests, whether colonial or na- 
tional ; whether at home or abroad. 


Commercial Chronicle. 
STATE OF TRADE. 

Lloyd's Coffee-House, Aug. 20, 1817. 

The winds and the waves are not 
important to seamen only: the man 
who has no venture at sea, if he be 
a dealer is affected by the power of 
those ever changing elements :—Or if 
they continue too long without changing, 
they equally affect the markets. At this 
moment, for instance, the long continuance 
of westerly winds bas caused speculation 
to assume the alert, and to look after those 
articles which require an easterly wind to 
bring in the vessels which contain them. 
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Such are all productions from the Baltic ; 
they may be on their passage, but they 
cannot be delivered, nor can they be sold, 
unless by anticipation, 

Directly the contrary has been the effect 
of this almost permanent wind to. the 


westward, on thearrival of Sugars. The 
ships have made fair voyages, rather short 
than long; and consequently, have arrived 
sooner than bad been expected. This has 
thrown a greater quantity of sugar on the 
market; it has also encreased the stock 
in the warehouses, and therefore, as amat- 
ter of course, the supply in reserve, if not 
the quantity immediately offered for sale; 
so that on the whole, the imports have 
been more considerable than they were at 
this time last year; though the supply in 
the issue may not prove greater. Vor it 
needs little acquaintance with the Mathe- 
matics to prove, that if the greater part of 
the vessels sent out are arrived at home, 
there remains a smaller namber to follow 
them to the commercial centre. . 

So then, the same cause that has con- 
tributed to raise the price of TaLLow and 
Hemp, has contributed to produce a kind 
of suspense in the sugar market, because 
it could not be Known, instantly, who 
would sell and who would not; or what 
might be the offers made, or on the point 
of being made. 

We have, therefore, to report, that no 
more than a limited demand is at this mo- 
ment in favour of Muscovapors. Not 
that any thing like a glut can be affirmed ; 
on the contrary a single shilling of fall per 
ewt., would, probably, clear the market. 
Some, indeed, amticipate a tise of shil- 
ling; and they have many appearances on 
their side. Should the smallest spirt of 
orders arrive, that consequenee is inevi- 
table, Letters trom the islands announce 
that the stock of sugars is pretty well ex- 
hausted ; and this intelligence cannot fail 
to have its effect. 

The Refined Market has fluctuated: a 
short time ago much was bought on specu- 
lation; a proportion of this has recently 
been offered for sale, no doubt, to meet 
demands, contracted at thattime When 
this cause has had its influence, which will 
be but momentary, the article will again 
look up and most likely, it will advance, 
rather than continue stationary. ‘This is 
the more probable, as the mails from the 
continent bring orders, and considerable 
ones, too, for execution before the winter 
sets in, and renders shipments hazardous. 
Foreign sugars are Jess likely, from all ap- 
pearances, to meet witharise; the demand 
being ‘ar from lively; and little business 
doing, either by way of real sale, or of 
presumptive speculation. 
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Corree continues to fluctuate. Some- 
times a brisk enquiry or two, raise nn ex- 
pectation, and the market improves: the 
next day, it should appear that the de- 
mand has been satisfied, or that there is 
so great a quantity ready at hand to satisfy 
it, that the price slackens to its former 
standard; and the hopes of the holders 
“vanish info thin air.” Prom this our 
Readers will gather that speculators are 
rather watchful than active; rather lying 
hy than forward, yet waiting to seize the 
first opportunity, which will occur, almost 
to a certainty, when orders arrive from 
the continent, which are now looked for 
every post, with some anticipation. The 
markets abroad are reported to be rising, 
their stocksrather decreasing ; but, as yet, 
they have not reached the London prices ; 
and till then much uncertainty must 
cover this branch of the national com- 
merce. 


The imports of Cotton. daring fast 
month into London, Liverpool, and Glas- 
gow were 42,487 bags, being 8448 more 
than during July, 1816. 

We are glad to see that the article of 
East India Corron meets with conside- 
rable support from the deaiers, and these, 
no doubt, are warranted by their expe- 
rience of the public opinion. The sale at 
the India House has gone off with much 
briskness. The Bengals reached an ad- 
vance of about 1d. per tb. on the prices 
of the previous sale ; and some think that 
the chief part of these was taken on spe- 
culation; so that an addition will farther 
be made to the price of the commodity 
before it reaches the manufacturer.— 
Bourbons of fair middling quality fetched 
Qs. Od, to 2s. 

We may say of most of the India 
Goons that they have changed hands to 
ihe advantage of the holders; and in some 
instances, they have afforded a handsome 
profit. 

Srices.—The Pepper sale at the India 
House consisted of 2000 bags Company's 
black, and sold 91d. to 93d. 1622 bags 
licensed, the first part 9d. to 91d.: the 
greater proportion 83d. to 83d. The fol- 
lowing extensive sale of spices was also 
brought forward :—100,000ibs. Company's 
Cinnamon, 1170 bales; Ist quality, sold 
12s. 6d. to 13s. 1d.; 2d. do. 108. 8d. to 
11s. 2d —100,000Ibs. Company’s Cloves, 
606 bags; sold 3s. 3d. to 3s. 1ld.— 
20,000lbs. Company’s Mace, 199 casks; 
best 8s. 8d. 8s. 10d.; inferior 8s. Od, 
to 8s. 2d.—80,000ibs. Company’s Nut- 
megs, 400 casks; Ist quality, 5s. 6d. 
to 5s. Od.; 2d, 4s. to 4s. Id. And, 


in addition, Cassia Lignea, in small 
121. to 131; large 91. 17s. to 
111, 10.; good Buds 161. 3s. to 171. 15s. 
—Ginger 42s. to 47s. 


The Perrrr sold lower than was ex- 
pected: the other spices went off with 
much briskness, and greatly higher than 
had been generally anticipated. 

Sinee that, an advance has been de- 
manded on the Perper bought; and in 
some instances it has been obtained. 


The InpiGo sale has been annonnced ; 
but the quantity is far from abundant ; 
and the principal private houses to which 
this drug isusually consigned, have autho- 
rised the Company to give notice that they 
will not augment the quantity at market, 
by any sale, beyond what they have al- 
ready reported. The knowledge of this, 
had an instantaneous effect on the business 
doing ; it not only produced an increase of 
briskness, but encouraged a disposition to 
purchase, and the sales became, at length, 
very extensive. The first bargains were 
made ata premium of Gd. then 8d. and 
soon afterwards nothing was to be ob- 
tained under a premium of 9d. per Ib. 


Logwoon continues steady ; Jamaica has 
sold at 71. 17s. 6d. a 8h. 7s. 6d.; Honduras 
aud St, Domingo 8}. 10s,; and Campeachy 
Ql, 5s. a Ol. 10s. per ton, Of 250 tons Cam- 
peachy advertised for public sale, only a 
small lot sold at 9}. 5s. and the remainder 
was taken in at 101, per ton. For Fustic a 
spirited demand on speculation; good 
Brazil has brought sl. a Ol. fine Spanish 
121. and Cuba 151. 15s. per ton. Nicaragua 
Wood has also been in demand at 281. per 
ton. 


There continue to be very considerable 
transactions in Rum; it has become a fa- 
vourite article of exportation, on account 
of its very low prices; the stock is nearly 
the same as last year. 


Accounts from France for some time 
past have reported that the viutage is very 
unfavourable; the prices of Branpy have 
in consequence been rapidly advancing, 
Letters state that the prices had advanced 
15fr.; the market here is in consequence 
rising, and it is affirmed, that if purchases 
could be made on favourable terms, exten- 
sive parcels would be taken here for the 
account of French merchants; the quan- 
tity in France is represented to be very 
trivial, 

We see, then, that while corn is report- 
ed to be very abundant, Wive is likely to 
be somewhat scarce ; especially Wines of 
the superior qualities. It may be conjec- 
tured, nevertheless, that some parts ‘of 
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France will produce more favourably than 
others; and the general average of that 
kingdom must for a while, continue to be 
uncertain. The rise in price of French 
Brandy, will have a favourable effect on 
the Braadies of Spain. Why are they vot 
made equal to the Freach ? 

Corn, Wive, and O11; the latter is not 
of equal importance to this country, as it 
is to warmer climates, where it answers 
the purposes of butter, aud is eaten on 
bread, and used in cookery, &c. on every 
occasion. It is nothing uncommon in 
Spain to see the lamp taken down from its 
pin fer a supply of oil for immediate eat- 
ing: this displeases an Englishman ; but 
then—an Englishman is not a Spaniard, 


There has been a speculative demand 
for Olive Oil, and the principal part of 
what was inthe market has been bought 
at 871. a small parcel has since sold for 9ol. 
and oue of the holders declines selling un- 
der 95L.per ton. tn Palm Oil also there has 
been a great deal done, and the market 
has beeu nearly cleared at 361. 10s. for 
good, to 301. a 52I. for watery and in- 
ferior. 

We know not what effect Sir Humphrey 
Davey's discovery of a mode of punfying 
whale oil, may have on the trade, till the 
mode and expense of it be better under- 
stood. At present, there is much uncer- 
tainty on the state of the fisheries, and 
consequently, on the supply of oil to be 
expected. 

have been driven up by 
speculation to the high price of 46), which 
has been paid for a cargo of Greenland, 
and as high as 501. is asked by those who 
have not sold. ‘The Orr Trane, it is under- 
stood, have not bought any, considering 
the price beyond what it cau be consumed 
at. The houses who have bought the most 
of the Greenland to come to this port, have 
also taken the only two entire cargoes of 
South Sea Oil, about 500 tuns, at 471. and 
481. per tun, The supply of Oil, though at 
first reported to be much less, will be very 
nearly equal to last year's importation ; 
the accounts up to the present time from 
Greenland and Davis's Straits state that 
between seven and 8006 fish have been 
taken, which will produce about 11,000 
tuns of oil; the quantity produced last 
year was about | 2,000 tuns, 

Rape Oil has advanced considerably, 
partly owing to the advance on Greenland, 
together with the falling off in the crop 
of Seed, and the very high price abroad ; 
as high as 52I. per last, it is understood, 
has been paid in London, and 50). at 
the Couutry markets. In Linseed and its 
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Oil considerable advances have been given; 
the stock of Oil and Seed was never 
known less than at this period, and by ac- 
couuts from the Baltic, prices had risen 
there of Seed to nearly as high as in this 
market. 

The Ports are shut againgt the Importa- 
tion of Foreign Peas and Beans; but, 
they continue open six weeks longer to 
other grain, aud to flour, from ports be- 
tween the Eyder and Bidassoa ; and for 
the space of three munths from all other 
Countries. 

Average prices of Corn for England and 
Wales. 

Wheat 86s. 2d. 

Rye 54s. 11d. 

Barley 45s. 0d. 


| Oats 34s. 6d, 
Beaus 48s. 6d, 
Peas 46s. 8d. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Essex.—The Harvest is but just com- 
menced in some parts of this county, 
in others afew enclosures are cleared, It 
is pretty manifest the Wheats will not rise 
in proportion to the Straw, bat the quality 
is good. Barleys are much better than 
might have been expected, but extremely 
backward. Oats and Pease are full Crops ; 
not near so much can be said of Beans, 
Turnips are fine plants on the tender soils, 
but on the stronger Lands where nothing 
but necessity induces their growth, they 
are very backward, and at present there 
can be but little judging how they may 
succeed.—Lambs at the different Fairs 
have been much higher in price than last 
year, and but few sold, the Farmers 
being somewhat at a loss to account for 
such circumstance, as all slaughter'd 
Meat is worth less money. ‘The Wool 
Markets are advancing. 

W aRWICKSHIRE.—T'he Wheats promise 
a fine and abundant Crop, and nothing 
wanting but a few days fine weather to 
House ; Qats and Barley are equally fine ; 
not an ear of smut is to be seen through- 
out the county, and owing to the strength 
of the Straw the heaviest rains have had 
no effect in laying the corn. 


Bankrupts and Certificates in the order of 

their dates, with their Attornies. 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, June 17. 
Bennett G. Little Eccleston, Lancashire, tan- 
ner. 


BANKRUPTS, 


Andrews D jun. Plymouth Dock, grocer. Sols. 
Collett and Co, Chancery lane. 

Antrobus J. Castleton, Lancaster, manufacturer. 
Sols. Adlington and Co. Bedford row. 

Bear J. Cheapside, merchant. Sols Harvey and 
Co. St. Helen’s place. 

Bradley R. Warrington, Lancashire, upholsterer. 
Sol. Chester, Staple inn, 
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Curtis R and T. Hall, Angel court, Throgmor- 
ton street, merchants. Sol. Rivington, Fen- 
church street buildings. 

Evans H. Cheapside, silk mercer. Sols. Bell 
and Co. Cheapside 

Fletcher A. F. Oldham, Lancashire, cotton 
spinner. Sols. Hurd and Co. Temple 

Hinton L. J. Plymouth, grocer. Sols. Darke 
and Co, Chancery lane. 

Jones T. Birmingham, woollen draper. Sols. 
Hurd and Co. 

Matthews P. Hagley, Worcestershire, maltster. 
Sol. Constable, Symond’s inn. 

Moorsom G. Westoe, Durham, ship owner. Sol. 
Newbon, St. Andrew's hill, Doctor's Com- 
mons. 

Roberts R. Quebec street, Marylebone, tailor. 
Sol. Bousfield, Buuverie street. 

Strong G, Exeter, ironmoenger, Sols. Collet and 
Co. Chancery lane. 

Whitemore J. Manchester, cotton dealer. Sols. 
Hurd and Co. Temple. 

Wharton W. Manchester, iron founder. Sols. 
Hurd and Co. Temple. 

White W. Wells, Somerset, butcher. Sols. 
Dyne and Co, Lincoin’s inn fields. 


CERTIFICATES, July 8, 

E. Rose, Oxford street, hosier. J. Phillips? 
Fenchurch buildings, watch manufacturer. J. 
Heath, Bollinfee, shopkeeper. G. Brown, Lime 
street, wine merchant. J. Bewley, Kingsland 
road, salesman. ‘T. Hird, Bishopwearmouth, 
ship owner. 

BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED, June 21. 
Nichols J. Leeds, bookseller. 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 
Gaunt J. Stafford, farmer. 
BANKRUPTS. 


Broadbelt R. York, corn miller. Sols. Exley 
and Co, Furnival’s inn. 

Bridge J. Maple, Chester, shopkeeper. Sols. 
Milne and Co. ‘Temple. 

Britten G. Bath, victualler. Sols Adlington 
and Co Bedford row. 

Crook R. Bolton, Lancaster, innkeeper. Sols. 
Adlington and Co. Bedford row, 

Davis B. Wellington street, Southwark, ba- 
ker. Sols. Taylor and Co. New Basinghall 
street. 

Darby J. Bedgworth, Worcester, saddler and 
collar maker. Sol. Bousfield, Bouverie street, 
Fleet street. 

Harris W. Exminster, Devon, dealer and chap- 
man. Sols. Collett and Co. Chancery lane. 
Horn W. Queen street, Limehouse, sail maker. 

Sol. Hunt, Surrey street, Strand. 

Hodges W. Kew, Surrey, corn dealer. Sol. 
Burton, New North street, Red Lion square. 

Lees J. Ealing, Middlesex, shopkeeper. Sol. 
Stevens, New inn. 

Moore, J. late of Wells, Somerset, carpenter. 
Sols. Dyne and Co Lincoln’s inn fields. 

Mells T. Liss, Southampton, maltster. Sol. 
Allen, Clifford’s inn. 

Marsden J. Sarpels, Lancaster, cow jobber. 
Sol. Windle, John street, Bedford row. 

Savage W. Corporation row, Clerkenwell, 
watch maker, Sol, Ford, Lincoln’s inn 
fields. 

Wood M. Kingston upon Hull. merchant. Sol. 
Knowles, New inn. 

Weiller H. London street, merchant. Sols. 
Harvey and Co. St. Helen’s place, 


CERTIFICATES, Judy 12. 


J.Cranstone, Upper Thames street, ironmon- 

er. S. Wall, Thatcham, Berks, shopkeeper. 
J, Johnson, jun. Haydon, Essex, corn dealer. 
R Pullan, Leeds, merchant, Mr. Biggs, Maid- 
en lane, Cheapside, hosier. L. Levin, Mansell 
street, Goodman’s fields, watch maker. J. Wib- 
berley, Manchester, draper. M. Nightengale, 
Manchester, linen draper. J. Sidebotham, Wha- 
ley bridge, Derbyshire, victualler. J. Griffiths, 
Liverpool, auctioneer: J. Grellier, Mill wall, 
Poplar, Roman cement manufacturer. WG. 
Harvey, Battle, Sussex, gunpowder manufac- 
turer. E.E Hughes, Red Lion square, wine 
merchant. J. H. Cooper, Lamb’s conduit street, 
working jeweller. W. Barber, Bishop Stort- 
ford, Hertford, butcher. R. Blackwell, Man- 
chester, chemist. J H.Koe, Miil wall, Poplar, 
Roman cement manufacturer. W. Homan, 
Barking, Essex, smack owner. A. Hood, Great 
Marlow, Bucks, grocer. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED, June 24, 


Coleman J. Leominster, Herefordshire, money 
scrivener. 
Roads W. Oxford, grocer. 


BANKRUPTS. 


Bennett A. Sherrard street, Golden square, tai- 
lor. Sols, Avison and Co. Castle street, Hol- 
born. 

Bill R. the younger, Wolverhampton, carrier. 
Sols. Benbow and Co. Lincoln’s inn. 

Elgar R. Burnham Westgate, Norfolk, grocer, 
Sols. Holt and Co. Angel court, Throgmor- 
ton street. 

Fisher W. Union place, Lambeth, and Edward 
E. Hughes, Red Lion square, merchants. Sols, 
Kearsley and Co. Bishopsgate street. 

Forster E. Carlisle, grocer, Sol. Clennelf, Sta- 
ple inn. 

Grange T. and F. Dunn, Pately bridge, York- 
shire, joiners. Sol. Addison, Staple inn. 

Henderson W. Great St. Helen’s London, mer- 
chant. Sol. Atcheson, Great Winchester 
street, Broad street. 

Johnson W. the elder, and T. Johnson, Liver- 
pool, coach makers. Sol. Bird, Liverpool. 
Jollie J. Carlisle, book printer. Sol. Birkett, 

Cloak lane. 

Lowe W. Birmingham, victualler. Sols. Alex- 
ander and Co. New inn. 

Monk J. Chaddington, Hertfordshire, cattle 
dealer Sof Coleman, Furnival’s inn. 

Mackenzie C. Delahoy street, Westminster, 
merchant. Sol. Burnley, Church court, Wal- 
brook, London. 

Prior W. Locksbottom, Kent, innkeeper. Sol. 
Addis, Park street, Westminster. 

Simpson G. Upper Grosvenor street, Grosvenor 
square, mariner. Sol. Healing, Lawrence 


ane. 
Trafford T. Kirtlington, Oxfordshire, coal dea- 
ler. Sols. Lowes and Co. Temple. 


CERTIFICATES, July 15. 

B. Gardner, Princes street, Rotherhithe, mas- 
ter mariner. Pearson, Portsmouth, draper. 
J. Roberts, Stony Stratford, Buckinghamshire, 
tanner. E. Trodd, Church-taunton, Devon- 
shire, coal merchant. W. Bolton, the younger, 
lateof Gloucester, grocer. J. Hopkinson, Li- 
verpool, merchant. W. Scott, late of Notting- 
ham, lace manufacturer. J.B. Evans, Hindon, 
Wiltshire,grocer. 
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BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, June 28. 
Seddon P. J. Homerten, merchant. 
BANKRUPTS. 


Bretnall J. Ilkeston, Derby. farmer. Sol, Chil- 
ton, Chancery lane. 

Bell W. Brampton, Cumberland, brandy mer- 
chant. Sol. Hodgson, Aldermanbury. 

Cooper T. Wormwood street, London, dealer in 
spirituous liquors. Sol. Castle, Cursitor 
street, Chaacery lane. 

Darwin J. and T. White, Clement’s court, 
Milk street, wholesale hosiers. Sols, Sherwood 
and Son, Canterbury square. 

Gedrych C. Bristol, dealer. Sol. King, Ser- 
jeant’s inn. 

Harley J. Gosport, soap manufacturer. Sols. 
Briggs and Co. Essex street, Strand. 

Hewett C. Norwich, boot maker. Sol. Abbott, 
Chancerv lane. 

Henlock W. late of Distaff lane, London, su- 
gar baker. Sols. Tyrrell and Co. Guildhall 
yard 

Ogilvie W. Queen’s Elms, Brompton, merchant. 
Sols. Druce and Co. Billiter square. 

Postgate R. Great Driffield, York, tanner. Sol. 
Hicks, Gray’s inn 

Roadknight ‘T. the elder, late of Aldersgate 
street, saddler and collar maker. Sods. Lamb 
and Co Printer’s street. 

Roads W. late of Oxford, grocer. Sols. Fed- 
munds and Co. Chancery lane. 

Scurr R Thirsk, York, watch maker. Sols. Mor- 
ton and Co, Gray’s inn. 

Trenam R. Nawtop, York, “machine maker. 
Sols. Morton and Co. Gray’s inn. 

Williams M. Manchester, victualler. Sol. Blake- 
lock, Serjeant’s inn. 

Wilkinson J. the younger, Newcastle upon 
Tyne, ship owner. Sol, Haitley, New 
Bridge street. 

CERTIFICATES, July 19, 


I. Hornsby, sen. Nenthead, Cumberland, 
woollen draper. T. Webb, New Sarum, Baker. 
J. Luckman, Wigan, Lancashire, linen draper. 
J. Carveley, Willingham, Cambridgeshire, dea- 
ler. H. Clements, Great Carter lane, Doctors’ 
Commons, stable keeper. T. Pearson, North 
Derbyshire, mercer. G. Bigland, Bigland-hall, 
Lancashire iron master. R. Dobie, Kenton 
street, Brunswick square. painter. J. Price, 
Bristol, ironmonger, E. Napper, Frome, Sel- 
wood, Somersetshire, surgeon. W. Turner, 
Whitechurch,Shropshire, architect. A. Howard, 
Lower Tooting, Surrey, grocer. W. Stone, 
Sloane square, merchant. G, Elwin, Canter- 
bury, money scrivener. R. Downing, Stockport, 
Cheshire, innkeeper. W. Cobb, New street, 
City road, corn dealer. T. Nash, Kingstone 
upon Thames, seed crusher. W. Willis, Bath, 
upholsterer. H. Henry, Liverpool, tailor. A. 
Newman, Newgate street, painter, W. B. 
Hawkridge, Cleveland street, Fitzroy square, 
surgeon. J. Purley, Highstreet, Poplar, gro- 
cer. O.Bennett, Norfolk street, Strand, tailor. 
S. P. Eady, Gerrard street, Soho, druggist. 1. 
Bold, Liverpool, merchant. T. Purdy, Margate, 
stationer. 

BANKRUPTs, July 1. 


Eccles J. Penkridge, Staffordshire, grocer. Sols. 
Price and Co. Lincoln’s inn. 

Fleming T. Liverpool, merchant. So/s. Hinde 
and Co. Liverpool. 


Greenwood J. Handsworth Woodhouse, York- 


shire, timber merchant. Soi, Knowles, New 


inn. 
Harrison J. Hesket, Cumberland, clerk. Sol. 
Hodgson, Dyer’s court. 
Jackson T. Wath upon Dearne, Yorkshire, 
grocer, Sols. Wigglesworth and Co. Gray’s 


inn. 
Mathews J. Penzance. sail maker. Sol. Follet, 


Temple. 

May W. Crispin street, Spitalfields, bombazeen 
weaver Sol. Buxton, Fenchurch street. 

Raper T. Northallerton, Yorkshire, hardware- 
man. Sols Morton and Co. Gray’sinn. 

Smith P. T. Thomas street, Bristol, whale- 
bone brush manufacturer. Sol. Scott, Gray’s 
inn. 

Thornbury N. Bourn, and E. Tayloe, Stroud, 
Gloucestershire, clothiers. Adlington 
and Co. Bedford row, 

Tideswell T. Shelton, Staffordshire, baker. Sols. 
Edmunds and Co. Chancery lane. 


CERTIFICATES, July 22, 

P. Johnson, Bevis Marks, St Mary Axe, 
merchant. W. Kirkby, Chilvers Coton, War- 
wickshire, tallow chandler. V. Evans, New- 
town, Montgomery shire, grocer. J. Lofthouse, 
Durham, chymis'. J. Beech, Stone, Stafford- 
shire, linen draper. C. Johnson, South Shields, 
linen draper. J. Bridges, Bristol, brush maker. 
W. Young, Boston, Lincolnshire, victualler. 
W.H. Teusly, Hign street, Southwark, iron 
merchants. A. F. Smith, Stockton, Durham, 
banker. 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, July 5, 
Harvey W. Novtolk, matuufacturer. 
BANKRUPTS, 


Barker 1. Sheffield, cordwainer. Sol. Blakee 
lock, Serjeant’s inn. 

Burgess G. Manchester, woollen draper. Sols. 
Hurd and Co. Temple. 

Bath R. late of Heath street, Commercial road, 
rope maker. Sols. Bourdillon and Co. Little 
Friday street. 

Brevitt W. Darlaston, Stafford, butcher. Sols. 
Swaine and Co, Frederic’s place. 

Clark, 8. Tring, Hertford, baker. Sols. May 
and Co. Blackman street, Southwark. 

Fox E. Gloucester, horse dealer, Sols. Poole 
and Co. Gray’s inn. 

Handaford E. Plymouth, master mariner. Sol. 
Makinson, Temple. 

Herbert J. George street, Foster lane, London, 
warehouseman. Sols. Robinson and Co. 
Charterhouse square. 

Jonson J. late of Shadwell, Middlesex, cheese- 
monger Sol. Osbaldeston, London street, 
Fenchurch street. 

Mann R. and T. Mann, Liverpool, iron hoop 
makers. Sol. Ellis, Chancery lane. 

Plant R. Sandford, Berks, cattle dealer. Sols. 
Hurd and Co. Temple, 

Smith T. Wilsden, York, dealer in wood. Sols. 
Exley and Co. Furnival’s inn. 

Sparkes L. C. Soathbersted, Sussex, shopkeep- 
er. Sol. Ellis, Temple. 

Sherwin J. Burslam, stafford, iron founder. 
Sols. Anstice and Co Temple 

Sampson D. Ipswich, silk mercer. Sols. Amory 
and Co, Lothbury. 

Whitney T. and H. Whitney, Macclesfield, 
Chester, cottoe spinners, Sols. Bell and Co. 
Cheapside. 
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Wallace W. Workington, Cumberland, ship 
carpenter. Sol. Falcon, Temple. 
ceRTIFIcATEs, July 26. 

J. Ashbey, Boxtead, Hertfordshire, farmer. 
W. Kent and B. Kent, Wantage and Abingdon, 
Berkshire, bankers, R. Cree, Plymouth Dock, 
linen draper. R. Manning, Lancaster, Beer 
brewer. H. Measham, Lynn Regis, Norfolk, 
brush maker. S. Wilton, Chorlton with Hardy, 
Lancashire, victuailer. J. Horder, Haydon 
square, minories, music seller. C, Clay, Aston, 
Warwickshire, coach maker. W. Howard, 
Little New port street, Soho, haberdasher. E. 
Casper, High street, Aldgate, watch maker. 
W. Wigglesworth, Ratby, Leicestershire, dra- 
per. W. Syers, Liverpool, commission agent. 
J. Munton, Redcross street, Cripplegate, baker. 
J. Dickie, Plymouth dock, mercer. J. and T. 
Barker, Helmsley, Blackmoor, York, grocers. 
W. Enfield and J. Browne, Norwich, cotton 
manufacturers. 1. Greenhough, Bolton, York, 
worsted yarn manufacturer. S, Oldham, Bury 
St. Edmunds, Suffolk, innkeeper. T. Grigg, 
Plymouth, tea dealer. L. Hindmarsh, jun. 
Alnwick, Northumberland, tanner, J. O. Green, 
Bath, wine merchant. W. Brown and A. Wal- 
ter, Bristol, merchants. A. and D. Robertson, 
Pimlico, builders. 


BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED, July 8. 
Taylor E, Sandal Magna, Yorkshire, corn dea- 
ler. 
BANKRUPTS. 
Astell J. Leicester, butcher. Sol. Emly, Tem- 


ple. 
Bone H. North Shields, ship owner, Sols. 


Mitchell and Co. Fowke’s buildings, Tower 
Street. 

Benson M. Guisbrough, Yorkshire, brewer. 
Sols, Durham and Co. Gray’s iun. 

Burn J, Lothbury, merchant. Ses, Clayton 
and Co. Lincoln's inn, 

Davis J. Shrewsbury, flax spinner. Sol. 
Griffiths, Southampton buildings, Chancery 
lane. 

Graham J, Marsh Gate, Lambeth, rope ma- 
ker. Sols. Briggs and Co. Essex street, 
Strand, 

Gill. R. H. Park place, Kennington cross, corn 
dealer, Sol. Pope, Modiford court, Fen- 
church street. 

Leader B. Bristol, earthenware dealer. Sol. 
Kent, Clifford's inn. 

Nunn R. Preston, Lancashire, shoemaker. Sol. 
Blakelock, Serjeant’s inn. 

Scotland R. South Shields, ship owner. Sols, 
Andras and Co. Warnford court. 

Wilkie C, and J. Wilkie, Red Cross street, 
East Smithfield, yeast merchants. Sol, 
Townson, Ratcliff Highway. 

White T. North Shields, merchant. Sol, Wil- 
liams, Change alley. 

CERTIFICATES, July 29. 


A. Jarman, Southampton, tanner. R. D. 
Smith, late of Lad lane, wholesale hosier. T. 
Stone, late of Gibraltar walk. Bethnall green, 
cabiuet maker. J. Stoneham, Beckford row, 
Walworth, Surrey,cheesemonger. W. Harris, 


Saint Austell, Cornwall, malistar. J Carlile, 
T. Bolling and C, Fell, Bolton le Moors, Lan- 
caster, cotton spinners, G. Welsford, Credi- 
ton, Devon, tanner. J. Trevorand J. Richards, 
Whitechurch, Salop, bankers. H. Hammond 
and T, Hammond, Rugely, Stafford, nursery- 
men, J. Wangamaun, late of Gower’s walk, 
Whitechapel, sugar refiner. J. Humphreys, 
Hammersmith, builder. J. Bradshaw, Posteru 
row, Tower hill, woollen draper, W. Husband 
and P. Husband, late of Newbury, Berks, barge 
master. 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, July 12. 


Dyer J. Wotton under Edge, Gloucester, ma- 
chine maker. 
BANKRUPTS. 


Brundred B. Stockport, Chester, roller maker. 
Sol. Edge, Manchester. 

Coppard, J. late of Midhurst, Sussex, baker. 
Sol. Smith, Saint John street. 

Elliot C. the elder, Cumberland, woodmonger, 
Sol. Birkett, Cloak lane. 

Entwisle P. J. lronmonger lane, commission 
agent. Sols. Harvey and Co. St. Helen’s 
place. 

Edleston J. Cillinge, Lancaster, corn dealer. 
Sol. Ellis, Chancery lane. 

Gregory J. Blackwall, butcher. Sol, Good- 
child, Minories 

Hill, W. Birmingham, button maker. Sol. 
Windle, John street, Bedford-row. 

Jackson G. the younger, Bishopsgate street, 
surgeon. Sol, Fairbank, Staple Inn. 

Jackson G, the younger, Bishopsgate street, 
surgeon Sol. Fairbank, Staple Inn. 

Jackson W. Hanley, Stafford, druggist. Sols. 
Leigh and Co. New Bridge street. 

Lobato E. Finsbury street, merchant. Sols. 
Parnther and Co. London street. 

Plaut B. Birmingham, gun barrel maker, Sols. 
Clarke and Co. Chancery lane. 

Prole W. Georgeham, Devon, yeoman. Sol. 
Hartley, New Bridge street. 

Sizer G. Holborn hill, mercer. Sol. Wilde 
Warwick square. 

Smith S, Coventry, watchmaker. Sol. Carter, 
Coventry. 

Skrubsole S. Liverpool, merchant. Sol. Harri- 
son, Liverpool. 

Wint H. D. Stone, Stafford, surgeon. Sols. 
Leigh and Co. New Bridge street. ; 

Whittington W. late of Perry Bar, Stafford, 
farmer. Sols, Alexander and Co. Carey street, 


CERTIFICATES, 4ug. 2. 

J. Sharpe, Market Deeping, Lincolnshire, 
draper. W. Davison, North Shields, slopseller, 
W. Crichlow, Liverpool, merchant. F. Gret- 
ton, Rolleston, Staffordshire, innkeeper. G, 
Robertson, Liverpool, merchant. E. Eliott, 
jun. Masbrough, Yorkshire, iron founder. J. 
Antram, Southampton, butcher. C. Duxbury, 
Tockholes, Lancashire, calico printer. W. 
Fry, New Broad street, merchant. T. Hatton, 
Warrington, Lancashire, butcher. G. Melliss, 
Fenchurch street, merchant. TT, Jenkins, 
Judd street, Brunswick square, master ma- 
riner. 
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PRICES CURRENT, Aug. 20, 1816. 


£. 

American pot-ash, percwt 2 
Ditto pearl ...... 3 
1 


Brandy,Cogniac, bond. gal. 0 
Camphire, refined .. Ib. 0 
Ditto unrefined. 12 
Cochineal, fine black, Ib. 1 
Ditto, East-India .... 0 
Coffee, fine bond... .cwt. 4 
Ditto ordinary ...... 4 
Cotton Wool, Surinam, |b. 0 


Ditto Jamaica ,.. 0 
Ditto Smyrna .. 0 
Ditto East-India 0 


5 


Currants, Zant... 
Elephants’ Teeth ... 
Scrivelloes 0 
Flax, Riga ........ ton 65 
Ditto Petersburgh .. 55 
Galls, Turkey.... cwt. 9 
Geneva, Holl. bond. gal. O 
Ditto, English.. 0 
Gum Arabic, Turkey,ewt. 10 
Hemp, Riga,...... ton 
Ditto Pe tersburgh . 
Indigo, Caraccas .. Ib. 
Ditto East-India .. 0 
IronBritish bars .. ton. 9 
Ditto Swedishc.c.N.p. 16 
Ditto Swed. 2nd sort 0 
Lead in pigs...... fod 19 
Ditto red .. ton 21 
Ditto white .... ton 33 
Logwood ....... -ton 8 
Madder, Dutchcrop,ewt. 5 
Mahogany ........ ft. 0 
Oil, Lucea..24 gal jar 14 
Ditto Florence, 4 chest 2 
Dittowhale ........ 48 
Ditto spermaceti .ton §0 
Pitch, Stockholm ..cwt. 
Raisins, bloom... .cwt. 
Rice, Carolina bond . 
Rum, Jamaica bond gal. 
Ditto Leeward Island 
Saltpetre, East-India, cwt. 
Silk, thrown, Italian, Ib. 
Silk, raw, .. Ditto .. 
Tallow, Russia, white 
Ditto » yellow 
Tar, Stockholm .. bar. 
Tin in blocks...... cwt. 
Tobacco, Maryland, Ib. 
Ditto Virginia ...... 
Wax, Guinea......cwt. 
Whale-fins (Green| ) ton 80 
Wine: 
Red Port, bond pipe.. 43 
Ditto Lisbon.......... 38 
Ditto Madeira........ 55 
Ditto Mountain........ 28 
Ditto Calcavella...... 0 
Ditto Sherry....... butt 28 
Ditto Claret 15 


15 
0 
8 


8 
d 
0 
10 
4 
18 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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Fire-Office Shares, Aug. 20. 


Canals. 
Chesterfield 
Coventry (Div. 441) .. 
Crinan 


Ellesmere and Chester(D.41.) 67 
(Div, 61)... 190 


Grand Junction ... 
Grand Surry 


Ditto (optional) Loan Div. 51. 


Huddersfield 
Kennett and Avon 


Leeds and Liverpool (Div. 


Laucaster...... Div. 
Oxford ......Div.3ll. .... 
Peakforest ...... 
Stratford 
Thames and Medway .....-+ 
Docks. 
Commercial .... Div. 6/.... 
East India........Div 71... 
London Div. 3l..... 
West India .... Div. 102,.... 


Insurance Companies. 
-£50 pd. 42 


Albion...... 500sh, 
Eagle......50 Spd. ...... 


Globe..... Div. Gl. 
Hope ...... 50 Spd. 
Imperial ......500 S0pd. .. 
London 
London Ship..... 
Royal Exchange . Div. 10.. 
Rock,..... 20...2pd.. es 


Union Fire Life 1001. 20 ‘pd. 


Water Works. 


Grand Junction ........... 
London Bridge... 
Manchester and Salfurd 


Portsmouth and Farlingtond0/ 
Ditto (New) 50 ..Div.6..... 


South London ..... 


West Middlesex ...100 ..... 
Southwark . 


Waterloo ........ 


Ditto Old Annuities 60 all pa. 
Ditto New do40sh.allpd. .... 


Vauxhall Bonds 100 pd .... 


Literary Institutions. 


London, 75 gs. 
Russel 25 gs. ..... 
Surry 30 gs. 


British Copper Comp. 100 sh. 

Beeralstone Lead and Silver.. 
Great Hewas....15 pd ...... 


Butspill .... 


Roads. 
Commercial .,...... 


Miscellaneous. 
Auction 


Five per cent. City Bonds.... 
Chelsea .. 


. Div. 31. 10s 44 


10 sh. Div. 12.... 


li testtts 


1 20 
105 — 


Lon. Commer. Sale Roums 100p 29 10 


Lon. Flour Comp. 


. l4pd.. 


East Loudon..1001. sh....... — — 


Gas Lightand Coke Company 0—dis. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


2.2) § 25/5 § = | by Leslie's 
July 22 | 59 | 69 | 60 29,86 46 Fair 
22 | 60 | 67 | 60 80 38 Showry 
23 | 60 | 68 | 60 34 36 Cloudy 
24 | 60 | 70 60 "99 61 Fair 


92 62 Showry 
26 | 61 | 65 | 57 "69 0 Rain 
,62 36 Showry 
28 | 60 | 66 | 59 80 \42 Showry 
29 | 60 | 67 | 58 379 |48 Showry 
30 | 60 | 68 | 55 372 58 Fair 
31 | 58 | 66 | 54 971 Showry 
Aug. 1 | 57 | 69 | 55 375 51 Showry 
2/55 | 69 | 59 989 65 Fair 
3 | 55 | 66 | 55 570 (54 Fair 
56 | 68 | 56 372 Fair 


5 | 58 | 67 | 59 999 \97 Fair 
6 | 60 | 72} 58 | 30,00 65 Fair 
7 | 58 | 73 | 57 | 29,79,72 Fair 


8 | 59 | 65 | 55 370/46 Showry 
9 | 60 | 68 | 55 370 |42 Showry 
56 y80 |40 Showry 
60 65 |45 Cloudy 
12 | 58 | 60 | 58 ,45 |32 Showry 
13 | 59 | 66 | 59 yl 48 Showry 
14 | 62 | 68 | 57 67 |35 Cloudy 
15 | 60 | 68 | 55 378 62 Fair 

16 | 60 | 69 | 56 Fair 

17 | 58 | 62 | 55 3380 |42 Stormy 
18 | 57 | 65 | 60 92 |43 Cloudy 
19 | 60 | 66 | 60 »68 |36 Showry 
68 |50 Fair 


London Premiums of Insurance. 


Aberdeen, Dundee, Perth, &c. 15s. 9d. to 20s 
Africa, 2qs. 

Amelia Island, 0gs. to Ogs. 
American States, 35s. to 40s. 
Belfast, Cork, Dublin, 15s. 9d. 
Brazils, 2 gs. 

Hamburgh, &c. 10s, 6d. to 15s. 94. 
Cadiz, Lisbon, Oporto, 208. to 25s 
Canada, 50s. to 63s. 
‘Cape of Good Hope, 2$gs. 
Constantinople, Smyrna, &c. 3gs. 
East-India (Co. ships) 3gs.to 339s. 
out and home, 79s. 
France, 10s. 6d. to 15s. 

Gibraltar, 20s. 

Gottenburgh, 15s. to 20s. 
Greenland, out and home, gé. 
Holland, 10s 6d. to 15s. 

Honduras, &c. 249s. to 3gs. 
Jamaica, 29s. to 50s. 

Leeward Islands, 35s. to 40s, 
Madeira, 25s. to 30s. 

Malta, Italian States, &c. 2gs. 
Malaga, 29s. 

Newfoundland, &c. 30s. 
Portsmouth, Falmouth, Plymouth, 10s. 6d. 
River Plate, 39s. 
Southern Fishery, out and home, 
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LONDON WMAREETS, 


PRICE OF BREAD. 
The Peck Loaf to weigh 17lb. 60z.....4s. 2d 
The Half ditto ditto 8 It 
The Quar. ditto ditto 
The do. ditto dilto 


POTATOES, 
Kidney...... 8 0 0 | Ox Nobles .. 
Champions .. 7 0 Apple...... 
ONIONS, per Bushel, 2s 0d to 3s 6d 


MEAT. 

Smithfield, per stone of 8b. to sink the Offal. 
Beef | mut. | veal. | pork | lam 

d. 


un 
oo 
> 


1817. 

Aug. 1.. 
8 .. 
15 .. 
22.. 


4 8 
4 6 
4 6 


8 
6 
6 
4 


44 
SUGAR, 
Lumps ordinary or large 32 to 40 Ibs... 
Fine or Canary, 24 to 30 Ibs. ........ 


Powder, ordinary, 9 to 


COTTON TWIST. 

Aug 21. Mule Ist quality, No. 40 3s, Od. 
No. 120 6s. 6d. 
2d quality, No. 40 2s. 8d. 
Discount—15 to 22 per cent. 


COALS, delivered at 13%, per chald. advance 


111s 
123s 


Sunderland. Newcastle. 
July 26. .. 38s 6d to 38 9 | 35s 6d to 43 9 
Aug. 4... 388 9d 393 353 9d 446 
11. .. 398 9d 423/378 Gd 449 
20... 383 0d 406! 37s 9d 443 
LEATHER. 


Butts, 50 to 56lb. 23 | Calf Skins 30 to 
Dressing Hides . 45lb. per doz. 26 
Crop hides for cut. Ditto 50 to70... — 
Flat Ordinary .. Seals, Large.... — 
Soap; yellow, 86s.; mottled 94s.; curd — 
CANDLES; per doz. 1[s. Gd. ; moulds 12s. 6d 


Course of Exchange. 


Bilboa 36 | Palermo, per oz. = 
Amsterdam, us. 38) Leghorn 

Dittoat sight 37-6 | Geuoa Pr 
Rotterdam 11-14 | Venice, 27 
Hamb. us. 25 35 | Naples 41 
Altona us. 2 35-1 | Lisbon 58 
Paris,1d.d. 24-40 | Oporto 58 
Ditto, 2 us. 24-60 | Rio Janeiro 60 
Madrid 37 | Dublin 102 
Cadiz, 37 | Cork 1l 


Agio Bank of Holland, 2 per cent. 


HAY and STRAW.—ar sMITHFIELD. 


teckholmarg, Petersbh, Riga, &c. to 30s. 


Hay Straw. Clover. 

£. s.d £. ed, 
July3l ..6 0 Of 22 0 8 8 
Aug 7..6 0 0 22 0 8 0 
14..6 0 2 2 0 7 10 
21..6 0 Of 22 0 7 10 
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Daily Pricewf STOCKS, from 22nd July, to 2lst August, 1817, 
teal S6. +. | le lee 
he = | Ss S/S Sis 
jaly —— | —j—— — |——|——| 
222011, S2b 21 21 9.16 — | —— 236 110 | — 34p | 823 
23 2024) 823 2 11) — 218 812} |2353/112 | — |34p | g2? 
24 — 813 2 14 98 | — 212 — —— {115 | — | 82 
252902, $12 i x13 803! 985/1043 — 212 | |2333/115 | — |35p | 82 
26289 | 802 972/104) — 21 
28281 | 78% 92 1772 9} 962/103! — leo —| —- | | — | 793 
29.2821) 792 2 gf) 963)1034) — {20° 9-16 — | —— | — 115 | — |30p } 80 
30,280 | 792 79 (79! 84 9611103!) — 9-16] 782) 13-16,230 | — 792 
78} 9} 772 83 96/1032) — 20 7-16 773, | — 79 
1/2813} 79 9623/1032} — 20 —— |2273/111 | 86128 | 79! 
2) — | 793 2 965/104 | — lays 1 226 | — 30 | 793 
6 2812) sot 2 971105 | — {203 —— {230 j113 | 87435 | 802 
7\2821| 80: it sol 2 | — 11-16] — | —— [280/114 | #8335 | 
§ 2822| 803 14 7 | 983/105!) — 792 1 13.46) — | | 
9) — |.812 %. 802.12 9821054] — 3-16, 80 |. 1 13-16234 115 | — 86 | 
11/284 | 812 4 811 81) 3-16! —! —— 233 | — 82 | 813 
12 Prince of |Wales born} — | — —— | — 
13\284 | 812 2 — 792, ——.| — | — [se 81} 
| $12 — | —  —— 233 | — | 
15283 | 80} 14/801 2 | 983/105.) — | 79; —— [234 [122 | 875/33 | 
16) — | 81 80} 804792 981105?) — |21 — j122 | — (36 | 803 
18}282 | 803 793) 972/101] — j20 13-16; — | —-— 123 | — |35 | sot 
19/282) 802 803793) 98 1053} — —— | —|—j|— | 80} 
20) — | 805 [795 | 9771952) — 205 | 783 —— | — — 84 | 80; 
21282 | so! 4 i795 80 9731053] — |20 13-16 —| —— | — |123| — [33 | 80 
MINDS Prices of the 
FUNDS. FRENCH FUNDS, 
IEE ES! ult Cent Bank 
ee & js Sle dle consols| Actions. 
— —| July. |fr. ¢.} fr. 
2066 90! 1337 50 
| 2266 60) 1335 
2567 20| 1342 50 
27/67. 90! 1350 
29168 40) 1345 
re 31/68 40! 1355 
AMERICAN FUNDS. 268 55) 1360 
Be 568 90) 1361 
—_— IN LONDON. AT PHILADELPHIA. 7\68 90) 1262 50 
August 4th—15th June 21, §|68 60, 1370 
1268 65} 1385 
bet, Bank Shares ........| 133} | 133} — |35p — — —} 14/68 60} 1380 
7 per cent. — | — {ul — | — —] 1668 5°} 1377 50 
Old 6 per cent.......| — | — | — | 100 — — —| 19/68 50} 1377 50 
Bag New 6 percent......} 107, | — | — | 105 — 
i 4 By J. M. Richardson, 23, Cornhill. 
ber 


at 
ta 
ia 


1056 
825 
§2: 
§2 
82 
$1 
793 
80 
792 
79 
793 
79 
792 
794 
sil 
81: 
814 
812 
813 
812 
3 
80! 
go! 
80 
| 
VDS, 
to 
ank 
ions. 
37 50 
30 
42 50 
50 
45 
535 
60 
61 
62 50 4 
70 
85 
380 
77 
77 


